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LIVES OF TFIE POETS 



SWIFT 


An account of Dr. Swift has been already collected, with great 
diligence and acuteness, by Dr. Hawkeswovth, according to a 
scheme which I laid before him in the intimacy of our friend- 
ship; I cannot therefore be expected to .say much of a life, 
concerning which I had long since communicated my thoughts 
to a man capable of dignifying his narration with so much 
elegance of language and force of sentiment. 

Jonathan Swift was, according to an account said to be 
written by himself, the son of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and 
was born at Dublin on St. Andrew’s Day, lG67 : according to hi.s 
own, report, as delivered by Pope to Spence, he was bom at 
Leicester, the son of a clergyman, who was minister of a parish 
ill Herefordshire.! During his life the place of his birth was 
undetermined. He was contented to be called an Irishman by 
the Irish ; but would occasionally call himself an Englishraan. 
The question may, without much regret, be left in the obscurity 
in which he delighted to involve it. 

Whatever was his birth. Ins education was Irish. He was 
sent at the age of six to the school at Kilkenny, and in his 
fifteenth year (1682) wa.s admitted into the University of 
.Dublin. 

Ill hi.s academical studies he was either not diligent or not 
Iiiippy. It must disappoint every reader’s expectation, that, 
when atllie usual time he claimed the Bachelorship of Arts, he 
! Spence’s Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 273, : V 
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3 LIVBS-'-OF .Me POETS 

was foiint] by the examiners too conspicuously deficient for 
regular advaiasionj and obtained his degree, at last by special 
fiwotrr; a term used in that university to denote want of merit. 

Of this disgrace It may be easily supposed that he rvas much 
ashamed, and shame had its iwoper effect in iwoducing reforma- 
tion, He resolved from that time to study eight hours a day, 
and continued his industry for seven years, with what improve- 
ment is suHleiently known. This part of his story well deserve;.? 
to be remembered ; it may afford useful admonition and power- 
ful encouragement to men whose abilities have been made for 
a time useless by their passions or pleasures, and who, having 
lost one part of life in idlenesss, are tempted to throw away 
the remainder in desjjair. 

In this course of daily application he continued thi’ee years 
longer at Dublin; and in this time, if the observation and 
memory of an old companion may be trusted, he drew the first 
sketch of his Tafc 0 / a !r?^6. 

When he was about one-and-twenty (l6‘S8), being by the 
death of Godwin Swift, his uncle, who had supported him, left 
without subsistence, he went to consult his mother, who then 
lived at Leicester, about the future course of his life, and by her 
direction solicited the advice and patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who had married one of Mrs. Swift's relations, 'and 
whose father Sir John Temple, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
had lived in great familiarity of friendship with Godwin Swift, 
by whom Jonathan had been to that time maintained. 

Temple received with sufficient kindness the nejjhew of his 
father’s friend, with whom he was, when they converged 
together, so much pleased, that he detained him two years in 
: his house. Here he became known to King William; who 
soraetimos visited Temple when he was disabled by the gout, 
and, being attended by Swift in the garden, showed him how to 
. cut asparagus in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all military; and he exjivessed 
his kindness to Swift by offering to make him a captain of hojise. 

When Temple removed to Moor Park, he took Swift with 
him; and when hew’as consulted by the Earl of Portland aliout 
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tlie expedience of complying with a bill then depending for 
making parliaments triennial, against which King William was 
strongly prejudiced, after having in vain tried to show the 
Earl that the proposal involved nothing dangerous to royal 
power, lie sent Swift for the same purpose to the King. Swift, 
who probably w’hs proud of his employment, and went with all 
the confidence of a young man, found his ai-guments, and his art 
of displaying them, made totally ineffectual by the pre-deteiv 
mination of the King ; and used to mention this disappointment 
as his first antidote against vanity. 

‘ Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder, as he 
thought, by eating too much fruit. The original of diseases is 
commonly obscure, Almost every boy eats as much fruit as he 
can get, without any great inconvenience. The disease of 
Sw'ift was giddiness with deafness, which attacked him from 
time to time, began very early, pursued him through life, and 
at last sent him to the grave, deprived of reason. 

Being much oppressed at Moor Park by this grievous malady, 
he was advised to try his native air, and went to Ireland ; but, 
finding no benefit, returned to Sir William, at whose house he 
continued his studies, and is known to have read, among other 
books, Cyprian and Irenieus. He thought exercise of great 
necessity, and used to run half a, mile up and down a hill every 
two hours. 

It is easy to imagine that the mode in which his first degree 
W3.S conferred left him no great fondness for the University of 
I Dublin, and therefore he re.solved to become a Master of Arts 
at Oxford. In the testimonial which he produced, the words of 
disgrace were omitted, and he took his Master’s degree (July 5, 
ifipS) with such reception and regard as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay his mother at 
Deice.ster a yearly visit. He travelled on foot, unless some 
violence of weather drove him into a wagon, and at night he 
would go to a penny lodging, where he purchased clean sheets 
for sixpence. This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate 
love of grossness and vulgarity: some may ascribe it to his 
desire of surveying human life through all its varieties; and 
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others, perhaps with equal probability, to a passion wliioh seems 
to have been deep fixed in his heart, the love of a shilling. 

Ill time he began to think that his attendance at Moor Park 
de.served some other recompense tlian the pleasure, however 
mingled with improvement, of Temple’s conversation; and 
grew so impatient, that (Ifip-t) he went away in discontent. 

Temple, conscious of having given reason for complaint, is 
said to have made him Deputy Master of the Rolls in Ireland ; 
which, according to liis kinsman’s .account, was an ofllce which 
he knew him not able to discharge. Swift therefore resolved 
to enter into the Church, in which he had at first no higher 
hopes than of the chaplainship to the Factory at Lisbon; but 
being recommended to Lord Capel, he obtained the prebend of 
Kilroot in Connor, of about a hundred pounds a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion like Swift 
so necessary, that he invited him hack, with a promise to 
procure him English preferment, in exchange for the prebend 
which he desired him to resign. With this request Swift com- 
plied, having perhaps equally repented their separation, and 
they lived on together with mutual satisfaction; and, in the 
four years that passed between his return and Temple’s death, 
it is probable that he wrote the Talc of a Tub and the Baltic of 
the Books, 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he was a poet, 
and wrote Pindaric odes to Temple, to the King, and to the ' 
Athenian Society, a knot of obscure men, who published a 
periodical pamphlet of answers to questions sent, or supposed 
to be sent, by letters. I have been told that Dryden, having 
perused these verses, said, ' Cousin Swift, you will never be a 
poet,’ and that this denunciation was the motive of Swift’s 
perpetual malevolence to Dryden. 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his manuscripts 
to Swift, for whom he had obtained from King William a 
promise of the first prebend that should be vacant at West- 
minster or Canterbury. 

:That this promise might not be forgotten, Swift dedicated to 
the King the posthumous works with which he -was intrusted ; 
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but nciciier the dedication, nor' tenderness for the man whom 
]ie once had treated with confidence and fondness, revived in 
King William Uie remembrance of his promise. Swift a while 
attended the Court, but soon found his solicitations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to accompany 
him into Ireland, a,s his private secretary ; but after Iviving 
done the business till their arrival in Dublin, he then found 
that one Bush had j)ersuaded the Earl that a clergyman was 
not a proper secretaiy, and had obtained the office for himself. 
In a man like Sivift, such circumvention and inconstancy must 
have excited violent indignation. 

But he had yet moi’e to suffer. Lord Berkeley had the, dis- 
posal of the deanery of Denry, and Swift expected to obtain it ; 
but by the secretary's influence, supposed to have been secured 
by a bribe, it was bestowed on somebody else, and Swift was 
dismissed with the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin in the 
diocese of Meath, which togetlier did not equal half the value 
of the deanery. 

At Laracor he increased tlie parochial duty by reading 
prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, and performed all the 
offices of his profession with great decency and exactness. 

. Soon after his settlement at t.aracor, he invited to Ireland 
the unfortunate Stella, a young woman whose name was 
Johnson, the daughter of the steward of Sir William TemplCj 
who, in consideration of her father's virtues, left her a thousand 
pounds. With her came Mrs. Dingley, whose whole fortune 
was twenty-seven pounds a year for her life. With these ladies 
he passed his hours of relaxation, and to them he opened his 
bosom ; but they never resided iu the .same house, nor did he 
see either without a witness. They lived at tlie parsonage 
when Swift was away, and when he returned removed to a 
lodging, or to the house of a neighbouring clergyman. 

Swift was not one of those minds which amaze the world 
with early pregnancy: his first work, except his few poetical 
essays, 'was the Dissensions in Athens and Rome, published (1701) 
in his thirty-fourth year. After its appeai’ance, paying a visit 
to some bishop, he heard mention made of tlie new pamphlet 
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otlicrs. perLaps Avitli equal probability, to a passion v.liich seems 
to have been deep fixed in his heart, the love of a shillinji;. 

In Lime lie began to think that his attendanee at Mooe fark 
deserved some othei' recompense than the pleasure, however 
Mingled with improvement, of Temple's converaalion : and 
grew so impatient, that (ihpi') he. Avent away in discontent. 

Temple, conscious of having given reason for complaint, is 
Said to have made him Deputy Master of the Rolls in Ireland ; 
which, according to his kinsman’s account, was an office which 
he knew him not able to discharge. Swift therefore resolved 
to enter into the Church, in which he had at first no higher 
hopes than of the chaplainship to the Factory at Li.sbon; but 
being recommended to Lord Capel, he obtained the prebend of 
Kilroot in Connor, of about a hundred pounds a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion like Swift 
so necessary, that he invited him back, with a promise to 
procure him English preferment, in exchange for the prebend 
which he desired him to resign. With this request Swift com- 
plied, having perhaps equally repented their separation, and 
they lived on together with mutual satisfaction ; and, in the 
four years that passed between his return and Temple’s death, 
it is probable that he wrote the Tale of a Tub and the Battk of 
the Books. 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he Avas a poet, 
and Avrote Pindai’ic odes to Temple, to the King, and to the 
Athenian Society, a knot of obscure men, who published a 
periodical pamphlet of an.SAvers to questions sent, or sitppo.sed 
to be sent, by letters. I have been told that Dryden, having 
perused these verses, said, ^ Cousin Swift, you will never be a 
poet,' and that this denunciation was the motive of Sivift’s 
perpetual malevolence to Dryden. 

In iCdf) Temple died, and left a legacy with his manuscript.s 
to SAVift, for Avhom he had obtained from King Williatu a 
promise of the first prebend that should be vacant at Wesl- 
mmslei or Canterbury. 

That thi.s promise might not be forgotten, SAvift dedicated to 
the King the posthumous works Avith Avhich he Avas intrusted ; 
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but neither tlie dedication, nor tenderness for the man -whom 
ho once had treated with confidence and fondness, revived in 
King William the remembrance of his promise. Swift a while 
attended the Court, but soon found his solicitations hopeless. 

He v.'iis then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to accompany 
him into Ireland, as his private secretary ; hut after having 
done the business till their arrival in Dublin, he then found 
that one Bush had persuaded the Earl that a clergyman was 
not a proper secretary, and had obtained the office for himself. 
In a man like Swift, such circumvention and inconstancy must 
have excited violent indignation. 

But he had yet more to suffer. Lord Berkeley had the dis*- 
posal of the deaneiy of Derry, and Swift expected to obtain it ; 
but by the secretary’s influence, supposed to have been secured 
by a bribe, it was bestowed on somebody else, and Swift was 
dismissed with the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin in the 
diocese of Meath, which together did not equal half the value 
of the deanery. 

At Laracor he increased the parochial duty by reading 
prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, and performed all the 
offices of his profession with great decency and exactness. 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, he invited to Ireland 
the unfortunate Stella, a young woman whose name was, 
Johnson, the daughter of the steward of Sir William Temple, 
who, in consideration of her father's virtues, left her a thousand 
pounds. With her came Mrs. Dingley, whose wdrole fortune 
was twenty-seven pounds a year for her life. With these ladies 
he passed his hours of relaxation, and to them he opened his 
bosom : hut they never resided in the same house, nor did he 
see either without a witness. They lived at the parsonage 
when Swift was away, and when he returned removed to a 
lodging; or to the house of a neighbouring clergyman. 

Switt svas not one of those minds which amaze the world 
with early pregnancy : his first w'ork, except his few poetical 
essays, W'as the Dissensions hi Athens and Home, published (1701) 
in his thirtj'-fnurth year. After its appearance, paying a visit 
to some bishop, he heard mention made of the new pamphlet 
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that Burnet had -written, replete with political knowledge. 
When he seemed to doubt Bm'net's right to the v.'ork, lie -vvas 
told by the bishop that he was a young man, and, still persi-sting 
to doubt, that he vras a very positive ymmg man. 

Three years aftenvard (170'1) was published The Tale of u 
Tub: Of this book charity nniy be persuaded to think that it 
might be written by a man of a peculiar character, witiiout ill 
intention j but it is certainly of dangerous exatnple. That 
Swift was its author; though it be universally believed, was 
never owned by himself, nor very well pi’oved by any evidence ; 
but no other claimant can be. produced, and he did not deny it 
when Archbishop Sharpe and the Duchess of Somerset, by 
showing it to the Queen, debaired him from a bishopric. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of the public, 
Sncheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, by seeming 
to think him the author ; but Smalridge answered with indig- 
nation, 'Not all that you and I li/ive in the W'orld, nor all that 
ever we shall have, .should hire me to write the Tale of a ’Tub.’ 

The digressions relating to Wotton and Bentley must be 
confessed to discover want of knowledge, or want of integrity ; 
he did not understand the two controversies, or he willingly 
misrepresented them. But Wit can stand its ground against 
Truth only a little while. The honours clue to learning have 
been justly distributed by the decision of posterity. 

'Tbe Battle of the Books is so like the Combat des Livres, which 
the same ipiestion concerning the Ancients and Moderns hadi 
produced in France, that the improbability of such a coincidence 
of thoughts without communication is not, in my opinion, 
balanced by the anonymous protestation prefixed, in which all 
. knowledge of the Fi'ench book is peremptorily disowned. 

For some tirvie after Swift was probably employed in solitary 
study, gaining the qualifications requisite for future eminence. 
How often he visited England, and with what diligence be 
attended his parishes, I know not. It was not till about four 
years afterwards that he became a professed author, and then 
one year (1708) produced The Sentiments of a Church of England 
Man, the ridicule of astrology, under the name of ' Bicker, staff ’ ; 
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the Avgitwenl agamst abolishing Chrislianily, and the defence of 
llie Sacranicntal Ted. 

The Senliments oj a Church of England Man is written with 
^reat coolness, moderation, ease, and perspicuity. The 
Argmneut against abolishing Chrisiianitij is a very happy and 
judicious irony. One passage in it deserves to be selected. 

'If Ghristianity were once abolished, how could the free- 
thinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men of profound learning 
be able to (hid another subject so calculated, in all points, 
whereon to display their abilities? What wondertul produc- 
tions of wit should we be dejwived of from those who.se genius^ 
by continual practice, hatli been wholly turned upon raillery 
and invectives against religion,, and would therefore never be 
able to shine or distinguish themselves upon any other subject? 
W^e are daily complaining of the great decline of wit among us, 
and we would take away the greate.st, perhaps the only, topic 
we have left. Who would ever have suspected Asgill for a 
■wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible stock of 
Christianity had not been at hand to provide them with 
materials? What other subject, through all art or nature, 
could have produced Tindal for a profound author, or furnished 
him with readers ? It is the wise choice of the subject that 
alone adorns and distinguishes the writer. For had a hundred 
such pens as these been employed on tlie side of religion, they 
would have immediately .sunk into silence and oblivion.’ 

The reasonableness of a Test is not bard to be proved; but 
perhaps it must be allowed that the proper test has not been 
chosen. 

The attention paid to the papers published under the name 
of Biclrrslaff induced Steele, when he projected the Tatler, to 
assume an appellation which had already gained possession of 
the reader’s notice. 

In the year following he wrote a Project for the Advancement 
of Religion, addressed to Lady Berkeley, by whose kindness it 
is not unlikely that be was advanced to his benefices. To thi.s 
project, which is formed with great purity of intention, and 
disjdayed with sprightliness and eleg ance, it can only be. 
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that Burnet had -m-itteiij replete with political knowledge. 
When he seemed to doubt Burnet’s right to the work^ he was 
told by the bishop that he was a young man, and, still pevsi.stiiig 
to doubt, thrat he was « po.«h'ae7/oz<«g ww. 

Three years afteiward (1704.) was published The Tide oj a 
Tub. Of this ])ook charity may be persuaded to Ihink that it 
might be written by a man of a peculiar character, without ill 
intention ; but it is certainly of dangerous example. That 
Swift was its author, though it be universally believed, was 
never owned by himself, nor very well proved by any evidence ; 
but no other claimant can be produced, and he did not deny it 
when Archbishop Sharpe and the Duchess of Somerset, by 
showing it to the Queen, deban-ed him from a bishopric. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of the public, 
Saclieverell, meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, by seeming 
to think him the author ; but Smalridge answered with indig- 
nation, ‘ Not all that you and I liave in the world, nor all that 
ever we shall have, should hire me to write the Tale of a Tuhd 

The digressions relating to Wotton and Bentley must be 
confessed to discover want of knowledge, or want of integrity; 
he did not understand the two controversies, or he willingly 
misrepresented them. But Wit can stand its ground against 
Truth only a little while. The honours clue to learning have 
been justly di-stributed by the decision of posterity. 

The Battle of the Books is so like the Combat des Livre.i, which 
the same question concerning the Ancients and Moderns had 
produced in France, that the improbability of such a coincidence 
r of thoughts without communication is not, in my opinion, 
balrmced by the anonymous protestation prefixed, in which all 
knowledge of the French book is peremptorily disowned. 

For .some time after Swift was probably employed in solitary 
study, gaining the qualifications requisite for future eminence. 
How often he visited England, and with what diligence he 
attended his parishes, I know not. It was not till about four 
yews afterwards that he became a professed author, and then 
one year ( 17 O 8 ) produced The Sentiments of a Chirch of England 
Man, the ridicule of astrology, under the name of ' Bicker.siail” ; 
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the Argmnc/ii against abdlsMng ChrislianUy, and tlic defence of 
the Sacramental Test. 

The Sentiments oj a Church of Englaml Man is written witli 
great eooinesSj mocleration, ease, and perspieuit3\ The 
Argument against abolishing Christianity is a very happj>' and 
jiidicioiis irony. One passage in it deserves to be selected. 

' If Christianity were once abolished, how could the free- 
thinkers, the .strong reasoners, and the men of profound learning 
be able to find another subject so calculated, in all points, 
whei'con to display their abilities What wonderful produc- 
tions of wit should we be deprived of from those whose genius, 
by continual practice, hath been wholly tunied upon raillery / 
and invectives against religion,, and %vould therefore never be 
able to shine or distinguish themselves upon any other subject? 
We are daily complaining of the great decline of wit among us, 
and we would take aw'ay the greatest, perliaps the only, topic 
we have left. Wlio would ever have suspected Asgill for a 
wit, or Tolaiid for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible stock of 
Christianity had not been at liand to provide them with 
materials? What other subject, through all art or nature, 
could have produced Tindal for a profound author, or furnished 
him with readers ? It is the wise clioice of the subject tliat 
alone adorns and cltstinguishes the writer. For had a hundred, 
such pens as these been employed on the side of religion, they 
would have immediiitely sunk into silence and oblivion.' 

The rcasonablene.ss of a I'est is not hard to be proved. ; hut 
perhaps it must be allowed that the proper test has not been 
chosen. 

The attention paid to the. papers published under the name 
of Biclcerslafj induced Steele, when he projected the Taller, to 
assume an ajjpellation which had already gained iiossession of > 
tilt?, reader’s notice. 

In the year following he wi’ote a Project for the Advancement ■ 
if Religion, addres.sed to Lady Berkeley, by whose kindness it 
is not unlikely that he was advanced to his benefices. I’o this 
project, wliicli is formed with great purity of intention, and 
displayed with sprighlliiiess and' elegance, it can only be 
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objticted Uiatj like many projects^ it is, if not "enci-ally iin- 
pj'ficlicable, yet evidently hopeless, as it supposes more i^eal, 
concord, and perseverance than a view of mankind gives reason 
for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year a Vindicalion of liickmiaff, and 
an explanation of an Ancient Prophecy, part written after the 
facts, and the rest never completed, but well planned to excite 
amazement. 

Soon after began the busy and important part of Swift's life. 
He was employed (1710) by the primate of Ireland to solicit 
the Queen for a remission of the First Fruits and Twentieth 
Parts to the Irish clergy. With this purpose he had recourse to 
Mr. Harley, to whom he was mentioned as a man neglected 
and oppressed by the last ministry, becau.se lie bad refused to 
co-operate with some of their schemes. What he had refused 
has never been told •, what he had suffered was, I suppose, the 
exclusion from a bishopric by the remonstrances of Sharjic, 
whom he describes as the harmless tool of others’ hate, and whom 
he represents as afterw'ards suing for pardon. 

Harley’s designs and situation were such as made him glad 
of an auxiliary so well qualified for his service ; he therefore 
soon admitted him to familiarity, whether over to confidence 
-some have made a doubt; but it would have been difficult to 
e.xcite his zeal without persuading him that be was trusted, 
and not veiy easy to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in which the 
first hints and original plan of action are supposed to have been 
formed, and was one of the sixteen minister's, or agents of the 
ministry, who met weekly at each other’s houses, and were 
united by the name of ilm/Atv. 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate Tory, he 
conversed indiscriminately with all his wits, and was yet the 
friend of Steele, who in the Tathr, whicli began in 1710, 
confesses tire advantages of his conversalion, and men lions 
something contributed by him to his paper. But he ivas now 
emerging into political controversy ; for the same year produced 
the Examiner, of which Swift wrote thirty-three papers, In 
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avffuraent he uuiy be allowed to have the advantage; for 
where a wide system of conduct and the whole of a pu]>lic 
ehiiracter is laid open to inquiry, the accuser, having the choice 
of facts, must be very unskilful if he does not prevail : but with 
regard io wit, I am afraid none of Swift’s papers will be foumi 
equal to those by which Addison opposed him. 

Early in the nest year he published a Fropoml for 
Corrfiding, Improvhig, and Ascertaining the English Tongue, in a 
letter ^to the Earl of Oxford, written without much knowledge 
of the general nature of language, and without any accimate 
inquiry into the liistory of other tongues. The certainty and 
stability which, contrary to all experience, he thinks attainable, 
he proposes to secure by instituting an academy ; the decrees 
of which every man would have been willing, and many would 
have been irroud to disobey, and wliich, being renewed by 
successive elections, would in a short lime, have differed from 
itself. 

He wrote the same year a hetter to the October Clubj a number 
of Tory gentlemen sent from the countiy to Parliament, who 
formed themselves into a club, to the number of about a 
hundred, and met to animate the zeal and raise the expectations 
of each other. They thought, with great reason, that the 
ministers were losing o])2Jortunities ; that sufficient use was not 
made of the ardour of the nation,- they called loudly for more / 
changes and stronger efforts; and demanded the punishment 
of part, and the dismission of the rest, of those whom they 
considered as public robbers. 

Their eagerne.ss was not gratified by the Queen, or by Harley. 
The Queen was probably slow because she was afraid, and 
Harley was slow because he was doubtful; he was a Tory only 
by necessity, or for convenience; and when he had power in 
ins handft, liad no settled purpose for which he .slioiild enqdoy 
it; forced to gratify to a certain degree the Tories who sup- 
ported him, but unwilling to make his reconcilement to the 
Whigs utterly desperate, he corresponded at once with the two 
expectants of the Crown, and kept, as has been observed, the 
succession iimletermined. Not knowing what to do, he did 
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jiotliiiig; and, witlii the fate of a double-dealer, at last he lost 
his power, hut kept liis enemies. 

Swift seems to have coheiUTed in opinion with the Oclohvr 
ChA ; but it was not in his power to quicken the tardiness of 
Harley, whom he stimulated as much as he could, but with 
little effect. He that knows not whither to go is in no hafvte to 
move. Harley, who was perhaps not quick by nature, became 
yet more slow by irresolution; and was content to hear that 
dilatoriness lamented as natural, which he applauded in himself 
as politic. 

Without the Tories, however, nothing could be done ; and as 
they were not to be gratified, they must be appeased ; and the 
conduct of the Minister, if it could not be vindicated, was to be 
plausibly excused. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political importance : he. 
published (1712) the Conduct of the Allies, ton days before the 
Parliament assembled. The purpose was to persuade the 
nation to a peace ; and never liad any writer more success. 
The people, who had been amused with bonfires and triumphal 
processions, and looked with idolatry on the General and his 
friends, -who, as they thought, had made England the arbitress 
of nations, were, confounded between shame and rage, when 
they found that 7nines had been exhausted, and ndllions destroyed, 
to secure the Dutch or aggrandise the emperor, without any 
advantage to ourselves ; that ^ve h.ad been bribing our neighbours 
to fight their own quarrel ; and that amongst our enemies we 
might number our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the nation was then 
first informed, that the war was unnecessarily protracted to fill 
the pockets of Marlborough; and that it would have heeir 
continued without end, if he could have continued his annual 
plunder, but Swift, I suppose, did not yet know what he has 
since written, that a commission was drawn which would have 
appointed him general for life, had it not become ineffectual by 
the resolution of Lord Cowper, who refused the seal. 

‘Whatever k received, ’ say the schools, ‘is received in jjroporlion 
to (he mipietU. The power of a political treatise depends much 
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iijioii t;lie disposition of the people; the nation ivas then 
combustible^ and a spark set it on fire. It is boasted that 
iicl^vocn November and January eleven thousand were sold ; a 
great number at that timCj when we were not yet a nation of 
naiders. To its propagation certainly no agency of power or 
infiiienee w’as wanting. It furnished arguments for conversatiouj 
speeches for debate, and materials for parliamen tary resolutions^ 

Yet, surely, whoever surveys this wonder-working pamphlet 
with cool per usah will confess that its efficacy was supplied by 
the passions of its readers ; that it operates by the mere weight 
of facts, with very little assistance from the hand that produced 
them. ^ 

This year (1712) he publi.shed his Rcfleclims on the Bank)' 
Ih'eaty, which carries on the design of his Conduct of the Allies, 
and show.s how little regard in that negotiation had been shown 
to the interest of England, and how much of the conquered 
country had been demanded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by Bemarlis on the Biihop of Sarum s Intro- 
duction to his third volume of the History of the Rtformalion ; a 
parnphlet w’hich Burnet published as an alarm, to warn the nation 
of the approach of Popery. Swift, who seems to have disliked 
the Bishop with something more than political aversion, treats 
him like one whom he is glad of an opportunity to insult. 

Swift, being now the declared favourite and supposed con- 
fidant of the Tory Ministry, was treated by all tliat depended 
on the Court with the respect which dependants know how to 
pay. He soon began to feel part of the misery of greatness ; 
he that could say he knew him, considered himself as having 
fortune m his power. Commissions, solicitations, remonstrances, 
crowded about him; he was expected to do every man’.s 
business, to procure employment for one, and to retain it for 
another. In assisting those who addressed him, he represents' 
liimself as sufficiently diligent; and desires to have others 
believe, what he probably believed himself, that by his inter- 
position many Whigs of merit, and among them Addison and 
Congreve, were continued in their places. But eveiy man of 
known influence has so. many petitioirs which he cannot grant. 
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llinl, ike must necessarily offend more than he gratifies, because 
the jireference given to one affords all tlie rest a reason lor 
complaint. When I give amay a pfacc, said Louis .yiv., 1 make 
a Imndml discoutenkd and one ungmtejul. 

Much has been said of the equality and indejiendeiice which 
he preserved in his conversation with the Ministers, of the 
frankness of his remonstrances^ and the familiarity of his 
friendship. In accounts of this kind a few single incidents are 
set against the general tenor of behaviour. No man, howe ver, 
can pay a more servile tribute to the great, than by suifering 
his liberty in their pre.sence to aggrandise him in his own 
esteem. Between different ranks of the community there is 
necessarily some distance ; he who is called by his superior to 
pass the interval, may properly accept the invitation; but 
petulance and obtrusion are rarely produced by magnanimity, 
nor have often any nobler cause than the pride of importance 
and the malice of inferiority. He who knows himself necessary 
may .set, while tliat necessity lasts, a high value upon himself ; 
as, in a lower condition, a .servant eminently skilful may be 
saucy ; but he is sauey only because he is servile. Swift appears 
to have preserved the kindness of the great when they wanted 
him no longer; and therefore it must he allowed that the 
childish freedom, to which he seems enough inclined, was 
overpowered by his better qualities. 

His disinterestedness has been likewise mentioned; a strain 
of heroism, which would have been in hi.s condition roikiantic 
and superfluous. Ecclesiastical benefices, when they become 
vacant, ninst be given away ; and the friends of power may, if 
there be no inherent disqualification, reasonably expect them. 
Swift accepted (1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, the best 
preferment that liis friends could venture to give him. Th.at 
Ministry was in a great degree supported by the clei-gy, who 
were not yet reconciled to the author of the Tale of a Tnh, and 
would not wktliout much discontent and indignation have borne 
to see him installed in an English cathedral. 

He refused, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Oxford ; but lie 
accepted afterwards a draft of a thousand upon the Exchequer, 
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which was hitcreepted by the Queen's death, anti which he 
rt“ig]ied, as he says himself, nmlta gemens, with many a groan. 

hi the midst of his power and his politics, he kept a journal 
of Ins visits, his walks, his interviews with Ministers, and 
fjiiaircls with his servant, and transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson 
and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew that whatever befell him 
was intere.sting, and no accounts could be too minute. 'Whether 
these diurnal trifles were properly exposed to eyes which had 
never received any pleasure from the presence of the .Dean, 

• may be reasonably doubted: they have, however, some odd 
, attraction ; the reader, finding frequent mention of names 
which he has been used to con.sidcr as important, goes on in 
hope of information ; and, as there is nothing to fatigue 
attention, if he is disappoiirtcd he can hardly complain. It , is 
ea,sy to perceive, from every page, that though ambition pressed 
Swift into a life of bustle, the wish for a life of ease was always 
.■3'fv ' returning. - ; ; 

He went to take po.ssession of his de.anery as soon as he had 
obtained it ; but he was not suffered to stay in Ireland more 
than a fortnight before he was recalled to England, that he 
!; ■ might reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, who began 
, to look on one another with malevolence, which every day 
‘ increased, and which Bolingbroke ajjpeai-ecl to retain in hi.s last 
v years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which they both departed 
discontented ; he procured a second, which only convinced him 
that the feud was irreconcilable ; he told them his opinion, 
that all was lost. This denunciation was contradicted by 
Oxford, but Bolingbroke whispei'ed tliat he was right. 

Before thi,s violent dissension h.-ul shattered the Miiii.stiy, 
Swift had published, in the beginning of the yc.ir (ITM), The 
, Puliiic Spirit af Ike WldgH, in answer to The Crisis, a pamphlet 
for which Steele was expelled from the House of Commons. 
Swift W'as now so far alienated from Steele as to think him no 
longer entitled to decency, and therefore treats him sometimes 
with contempt, and sometimes with abhorrence. 

In tills pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in terms so 
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pi'OTCkiiig to that irritable nation, that, resolving fwl to be 
offended tviih impiinih/, the Scotch Lords in a bodj' demaiiilert an 
audience of the Queen, and solicited reparation. A jn-oclani- 
tttion was issued, in which three hundred pounds was oftered for 
discovery of the author. From this storm he was, a.s ho relalos, 
secured hrj a deigJtl ; of -what kind, or by who.se jn’iidencc is not 
known; and such was the increase of his reimtation, that 
tile Scotti.sh Nation applied again that he. would he ilieir jriend. 

He was become so formidable to the Whigs that his familiarity 
with the Mini.ster.s was clamoured at in Parliament, particularly 
by two men, afterwards of great note, Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, hy the disunion of his great friends, his importance and 
his designs were now at an end ; and seeing his service-s at last 
useless, he retired about June (ITM) into Berkshire, where, 
in the house of a friend, he wrote wdiat w'as then suppi-essed, 
but has since appeared tinder the title of Free Thoughis on the 
Breseni Slate of Affairs. 

While he was waiting in this retirement for events which 
time or chance might bring to pass, the death of the Queen 
broke domi at once the whole sy.stem of Tory politics ; and 
nothing remained but to withdraw from the implacability of tri- 
umphant Wliiggism, and shelter himself in unenvied obscurity. ' 

The accounts of liis receijtion in Ireland, given by Lord 
Orrery and Dr. Delany, are so different, that the credit of the 
writers, both undoubtedly veracious, cannot be saved, but by 
supposing, what I think is true, that they speak of different 
times. When Delany says that he was received with ro.spect, 
he means for the first fortnight, when lie came to take legal 
possession ; and when Lord Orrery telhs tliat he was pelted by 
the populace, he is to be understood of the time when, after 
the Queen’s death, lie became a settled resident, 

The Arelibisliop of Dublin gave him at first some disturbance 
in the exercise of his jurisdiction; but it was soon discovered, 
that between prudence and integrity he was seldom in the 
wrong; and that when he was right, his spirit did not easily 
yield to opposition. 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party and the 
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intrigues of a court, they still kept his thoughts in agitation 
the sea fluctuates a while when the storm has ceased V-ro 
Ciicreforc filled his hours with some Idstorical attempts rel-itiim 
to tne Cha7,ge ofihe Minwters and (he Conduct of the Minifr,, ^ He 
nk^vise ,s saul to have written a HisUny ofihe Four last Years 
qj- Queen Anne, whmh he began in her lifetime, and afterwards 
Jaboured with great attention, but never published. It wa.s 
after his death m the hands of Lord Orrery and Dr. King \ 
bod. under that title was published, with Swift’s name, if^ Dr 
^ I can only say, that it seemed by no means to 

eorre.spond with the notions that I had formed' of it from -i 
^ 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced Irishman for 
ife, and was to contrive how he might be best accommodated 
a country where he considered himself as in a state of 
ft seems diat his first recourse was to piety. The thoughts If 

wS ? ^ possession of his mind, when he first 

wakedj for many years together. 

He opened his house by a public table two days a week 
.nd found his entertainments gradually frequented by nioi^^ 
amoiTtl learning among the men, and of elegance 

^ stated price, with Mr 

f hoLe ;as recom: 

mended by the peculiar neatne.ss and pleasantry of his wife 
served in p ate, and used to say that he was the poorest gentie 
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How he spent the rest' of liis time, find how he employed his 
'iionra of study, has been inquired with hopeless curiosity. For 
wijo can give an account of another’s studies ? Swift was not 
likely to admit any to his privacies, or to impart a miuuU:: 
account of his business or his leisure. 

Soon after (171(3), in his forty-nintli year, he was jirivately 
married to Mrs. Johnson by Dr. Ashe, Bishop of (’loghcr, as 
Dr. Aladden told me, in the garden. The marriag.c miuh; no 
change in their mode of life j they lived in diflFerent houses, as 
before ; nor did .she ever lodge in the deanery but when Smith 
was seized with Ji fit of giddiness. ‘It would be difficult,’ says 
Lord Orrery, ‘to prove that they were ever afterwards together 
without a third person.’ 

The Dean of St. Patrick’s lived in a private manner, known 
and regarded only by his friends, till, about the year 17S0^ he, 
by a pamphlet, recommended to the Irish the use, and conse- 
quently the improvement, of their manufacturo. For a man to 
use the productions of his own labour is surely a natural right, 
and to like best what he makes himself is a natural passion. 
But to excite this passion, and enforce this right, appeared So 
criminal to those who had an interest in the English trade, that 
the printer was imjwisoned ; and, as Hawkesworth justly 
observes, the attention of the public being by this outrageous 
resentment turned upon the proposal, the author was by con- 
sequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Ifomrigh, a woman made unhappy by 
her admiration of wit, and ignominiously distinguished by the 
name of Vanexsa, whose conduct has been already sufficiently 
discussed, and who.se history is too well known to be minutely 
repeated. She was a young woman fond of literature, whom 
Dt'canus, the De.-in, called Cademts by transposition of the 
letters, took pleasure in directing and instructing; till, from 
being proud of his praise, she grew fond of his person. Swift 
was then about forty-seven, at an age when vanity is strongly 
excited by the amorous attention of a young woman. If it be 
said that Swift should have checked a passion which he never 
meant to gratify, recourse must be had to that extenuation 
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which he so much despised, 'are hni men : perluips, liowe% er, 
he did not at first know his own mind, and, as he represents 
I'.imself, was undetermined. For his admission of her courtship, 
and his indulgence of her hopes after his marriage to Stella, 
no other honest plea can he found, than that he delayed a 
disagreeable discovery from time to time, dreading the im- 
mediate burfits of distress,- and watching for a favourable 
moment. She thouglit henself neglected, and died of dis- 
appointment; having ordered by her will the poem to be 
published, in which Cadenus had proclaimed her excelleuce, 
and confessed his love. The eflect of the publication upon the 
Dean and Stella is thus related by Delany:— ■ / , 

' I have good reason to believe that they both were greatly 
shocked and dtstressed (though it may be diftereiitly) upon this 
occasion. The Dean made a tour to the south of Ireland, for 
about two months, at this time, to dissipate his thoughts, and 
give place to obloquy. And Stella retired (upon the earnest 
invitation of the owner) to the house of a cheerful, generous, 
good-natiu-ed friend of the Dean’s, whom she also ranch loved 
and honoured. There my informer often saw her; and, I have 
reason to believe, used his utmost endeavours to relieve, support, 
and amuse her, in this sad situation. 

‘ One little incident he told me of, on that occasion, I think 
I .shall never forget. As her friend was an hospitable, open- 
hearted man, svell-beloved, and largely acquainted, it happened 
one clay that some gentlemen drojet in to dinner, who were 
strangers to Stella’s situation; and as the poem of Cadenus and 
Funcssa was then the general topic of conversation, one of thejn 
said, “ Surely that Vanessa must be an extraordinary woman, 
that could insjure the Dean to write so finely upon her.” Mrs, 
.lohnson smiled, and answered, “that she thought that point 
not quite so clear; for it wrns well known the Dean could write 
finely upon a broomstick.” ’ 

The great acquisition of esteem and influXmee was made by 
the Draprers Letters ui 1724<. One Wood of Wolverhampton jn 
Stalibrdshire, a man enterprising and rapacious, had, as is said, 
by a present to the Duchess of Munster, obtained a patent. 
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empQ\vci‘iiig jEiim to coin ouo hundred nnd eiglity thousand 
pounds of halfpence and farthings for the Ifingdom of Iivlnnd, 
in ^^'hieh there was a very inconvenienl and embarra.s.sing 
.scarcity of copper coin. So that it was possible to ran in dchl 
upoji the credit of a piece of money; for the coolc or hi-cpcr of 
an ale-house could not refuse to suj)j)!y a man that had silver in 
his hand, and the buyer would not leave Jii.s inoncj' without 
. ,:■■■ change.''' ' 

The project was therefore plausible. The; scarcity, which 
was already great, Wood took care to make grcaler, by agents 
who gathered up the old halfiience ; .and was about to turn his 
brass into gold, by jrouring the treasures of his new mint upon 
Ireland, wlien Swift, finding tlie metal was debased to an 
enormous degree, wrote letters, under the name of M. B. 
Drapier, to show’ the folly of receiving, and the mischief that 
must ensue by giving gold and silver for coin ■worth perhaps 
not a third part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed; the new coin was iinivorsally 
refused : but the governors of Ireland considered resistance to 
the King’s patent as highly criminal ; and one Whilsheu, Ihen 
Chief Justice, who had tried the printer of the -former 
pamphlet, and sent out the jury nine times, till by clamour 
and menaces they were frighted into a special verdict, now 
presented the Drapier, hut could not prevail on the grand jury 
to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council published a praclama- 
tioiij offering three hundred pounds for discovering the author 
, of the fourth letter. S-\vift had concealed liim.self from his 
printers, and trusted only liis butler, wlio trauscrihed the 
paper. The man, immediately after the appearance of the 
proclamation, strolled from the house, and stayed out all night 
and part of the next day. There was reason enough to fear 
that he had betrayed his master for the reward; blithe came 
home, and the Dean ordered him to put off his livi-ry, and 
leave the house; 'for,' says he, ‘I know that my life i.s in 
your poiver, and I will not bear, out of fear, either youi- in-- 
soleuce or negligence.' The man excused Iii.s fault willi great 
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submission^ and begged thi^t be might he confined in llie house 
while; iL was in his power to endanger his masher; but the Dean 
resolutely tunicd him out, without taking further notice of hint, 
till the term of information had expired, and then received him 
again. Soon aftei-wards he ordered him and the re.st of the 
scrrairls into his presence, without telling his intentions, aiid 
bade them take notice that their fellow-servant was no longer 
Robert the butler, but that his integrity had made, him Mr, 
Blakeney, vei’ger of St. Patrick's : an officer whose income was 
between thirty and forty pounds a year; yet he still continued 
for some years to serve his old master as his butler. 

Swift was known from this time by the appellation of the 
-Dean. He was lionoured by the populace, as the champion, 
patron, and instructor of Ireland ; and gained such power as,: 
considered both in its extent and duration, scarcely any man 
has ever enjoyed without greater wealth or higher station. 

. He was from this important year the oracle of the traders, 
and the idol of the rabble, and by consequence was feared 
i and courted by all to whom the kindness of the traders or the 
populace was necessary. Tlie Di-apier was a sign; tlie 
Drapier was a health ; and which way soever the eye or thij 
ear was turned, some tokens were found of the nation's 
gratitude to the Drapier. 

The benefit was indeed great; he had I'cscued Ireland froiri 
a very oppressive and predatory mva,sion; and the popularity 
which he had gained he was diligent to keep, by appearing 
forward and zealous on every occasion where the public intere.st 
; was supposed to be involved. Nor did he much scruple to 
boast his influence ; for when, upon some attempts to regulate 
the coin, Archbishop Boulter, then one of the justices, accused ' 
him of exasperating the people, he exculpated himself by 
.saying, ' If I had lifted up my finger, they would have tom you. 

'pieces.' 

But the pleasure of popularity was soon interrupted 
domestic mi.sery. Mi's. Johnson, whose conversation was to 
him the great softener of the ills of life, began in the year of 
the Drapier’ s triumph to decline j : and two years afterwards 
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•vvas so wasted with sickness that her recovery was coiisirlcrcd 

as hopeless. 

Swift was then in Engkndj and had been invited by Lord 
Boliiigbroke to pass the winter with him in France ,; but this 
call of calamity hastened him to Ireland, where [Jerliaps his 
presence contributed to restore her to imperfect and tottering 

■•■health. ■ ■. • ■ 

He was now so much at ease, that (1727) he returned to 
England, where he collected three volumes of Miscellanies in 
conjunction with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and apologetic 
cal preface. 

This important year sent likewise into the world 
Traveb, a production so new and strange, that it filled the 
reader with a mingled emotion of merriment and amazement. 
It was received with such avidity, that the price of the first 
edition was raised before the second could be made; it was 
read by the high and the low, the learned and illiterate,; 
Criticism w'as for a while lost in wonder ; no rules of judgment 
were applied to a book written in open defiance of truth and 
regularity. But when distinctions came to be made, the part 
which gave least pleasure was that which deiscribes the Flying 
Island, and that which gave the most disgust must be the 
history of the I-Iouyhnhnms. ' 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his new work, 
the news of the King’s death arrived and he kissed the hands 
of the new King and Queen three dsiys after their accession. 

By the Queen, when she was princess, he had been treated 
with some distinction, and was well received by her in Jier 
exaltation; but whether she gave hopes which she never 
book care to s.'itisfy, or he formed expectations which she never 
meant to raise, the event was, that he always afterwards 
thought on her with malevolence, and particularly charged her 
with bi'c.iking her promise of some medals vvhich she engagfid 
to send him. 

I know not whether she had not, in her turn, some reason 
for complaint. A letter was sent her, not so much entreating 
as requiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Irish- 
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woman, wiio was fclien begging' subscriptions for her poems. 
'J'o this letter wa.s subscribed tZie name of Swift, and it had all 
tlie appearances of his diction and sentiments ; but it was not 
•written in his hand, and had some little improprieties. When 
he was cliarged -^vith this letter, he laid hold of the inaccuracies, 
jukI urged the improbability of the accusation, but never 
denied it : he shuffles between cowardice and veracity, and talks 
big when he says nothing. 

He seemed desirous enough of recommencing coiirtier, and 
endeavoured to gain the kindness of Mrs. Howard, remembering 
what Mrs. Masham had performed in former times; but his 
flatteries were, like tho,se of the other wits, unsucccissful ; the 
lady either wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical 
immortality. ■ v 

He was seized not long afterwards by a fit of giddiness, and 
again heard of the sickness and danger of Mrs. Johnson. He 
then left the house of Pope, as it seems, with very little 
ceremony, finding that two sick friends cannot live together, and 
did not write to him till he found himself at Chester. 

He returned to a home of soitow : poor Stella was sinking 
into the grave, and, after a languishing decay of about two 
months, died in her forty-fourth year, on January 28 , 1728 . 
How much he wished her life, his papers show; nor can 
it he doubted that he dreaded the death of her whom he 
loved most, aggravated by the consciousness that himself had 
hastened it. • 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest external 
advantages that woman can desire or possess, were fatal to 
the unfortunate Stella. The man whom she had the mis- 
fortune to love was, as Delany observes, fond of singularity,, 
and desirous to make a mode of happiness for himself, different 
fi'om the genera] cour.se of things and order of Pi-ovidencer 
.Prom the time of her arrival in Ireland he seems resolved to 
kcejj her in his power, and therefore liindered a match sufficiently 
.advantageous, by accumulating unreasonable demands, and pre- 
scribing conditions that could not be performed. While she 
-was at her own disposal he did not consider his posses, sion as 
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sectxre : resentment, ambition, or caprice, might separate them ; 
lie was therefore resolved to make assurance doiAly sure, and to 
appropriate her by a private marriage, to which he had 
annexed the expectation of all the pleasures of perfect friend- 
ship, without the uneasiness of conjugal restraint. But with 
thi!? state poor Stella was not satisfied ; she never was treated 
as a wife, and to the world she had the appearanee of a 
mistress. She lived sullenly on, in hope that in time he would 
own and receive her; but the time did not come till the 
change of his manners and depravation of his mind made her 
tell him, when he offered to acknowledge her, that zV was too 
late. She then gave up herselt to sorrowful resentment, .and 
died under the tyranny ol him by whom she was in the highest 
degree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this eccentric tenderness, by which 
the kw'S of nature were violated to retain her, curiosity 
will inquire ; but how shall it be gratified ? Swdft was a 
lover, Ins testimony may he suspected. Delany and the 
Irish saxv with Swift’s eyes, .and therefore add little confirma- 
tion. That she was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very 
high degree, such admiration from such a lover makes it very 
probable i hut she had not much literature, for she could not 
spell her own language; and of her wit, so loudly v.aunted, 
the snrart sayings which Swift himself has collected afford no 
; splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift’s Loiter to a Lady 07 i her Marriage may 
be allowed to doubt whether his opinion of female excellence 
ought implicitly to be admitted; for if his general thoughts on 
women were such as he exhibits, a very little sense in a lady 
would enrapture, and a very little virtue would astonish him. 
Stella’s supremacy, therefore, wa.s perhaixs only local ; she w.is 
great, because her associ.atos were little. 

In some remarks lately published on the Life of Smifl, 
.this marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or doubtful ; but, alas ! 
poor Stclhi, as Dr. Madden told me, related her melanclndy 
story to Dr. Sheridan, when he attended her as a clergyman 
to prepare her for death; and Delany mentions it not with 
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doubi', Inil only v/ith regret. Swift never mentioned her witli- 
out ;i sigh. 

The rest of his life was spent in Ireland, in a country to 
whieli not even power almost .despotic, nor flattery almost 
idolatrous; could reconcile him. He sometime.s wished to 
visit ,7‘ln, gland, but alwajfs found some reason of delay. He 
tells Pope, in the decline of life, that he hopes once more to 
see him; hut if vol, says he, we vmd part, as all human beings 
haw parted. 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was contracted, 
and his severity exasperated ; he drove his .acquaintance from 
his table, and wondered why he was deserted. But he con- 
tinued his attention to the public, and wrote from time to 
time such directions, admonitions, or censures, as the exigency 
of affairs, in his opinion, made proper; and nothing fell from 
'his pen in vain. 

In a short poem on tlie Presb 3 rterians, whom he always re- 
garded with detestation, he bestowed one stricture upon 
Bettesworth, a lawyer eminent for his insolence to the clergy, 
which, from very considerable reputation, brought him into 
immediate and universal contempt. Bettesworth, enraged at 
his disgrace and loss, went to Swift, and demanded whether he 
was the author of that poem.?' ‘Mr, Bettesworth,’ answered 
he,_ ‘I was in my youth acquainted with great lawyers, who, 
knoAving my disposition to satire, advised me, that, if any 
scoundrel or blockhead whom I had lampooned should ask, Are 
poll the author of this paper ? I should tell him that I was not 
the author ; and therefore I tell you. Mi-. Bettesworth, tha,t I 
am not the author of these lines.’ 

Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this account, that 
he publicly professed his resolutioji of a violent and corporal 
revenge; but 111 e inhabitants of St. Patrick’s district embodied 
themselves in the Dean's defence. Bettesworth declared in 
Parliameirt, that SAvift had deprived him of tweK'e hundred 
pounds a year. 

S.Avifl AA-as popular a Avhile by another mode of beneficence. 
He set aside some hundreds to be. lent in small sums to the 
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pooi'j from five shillings^ I think, to five pounds. He toc>k no 
iviiei'cst, and only required that, at repayment, a smnl! I'eo 
should be given to the accountant; but lie recpiirod that iJie 
day of promised payment should be ex.aetly kept. A severe 
and punctilious temper is ill qualified for transaction.s with the 
poor ; the day was often broken, aiid the loan was not repaid. 
This might hfivc been easily foreseen ; but for this Swift had 
made no provision of patience or pity. He ordered his debtors 
to be sued. A severe creditor Inis no popular character; what 
then was likely to be said of him who employs the catchpoll 
under the appearance of charity.^ The clamour against him 
was loud, and tlie resentment of the populace outrageous ; he 
was therefore forced to drop his scheme, and own the folly of: 
expecting punctuality from the poor. 

V His asperity, continually inci-easing-, condemned him to 
solitude; and hi.s resentment of solitude sharpened his asperity. 
He was not, however, totally deserted: some men of learning, 
and some women of elegance, often vi.sited him ; and he ivrote 
from time to time, either verse or prose; of his verses he 
willingly gave copies, and is supposed to have felt no discontent 
w'hen he saw them printed. His favourite maxim was vive la 
hagftlelle; he thought trifles a necessary part of life, and perhaps 
found them necessary to himself. It seem.s impossible to him 
to be idle, and his disorders made it difficult or dangerous to 
be long seriously studious or laboriously diligent. The love of 
ease is always gaining upon age, .and he had one temptation to 
petty amusements peculiar to himself; whatever he did, he 
was sure to hear applauded ; and such was his predominance 
over all that a])proached, that all their applnuse.s were probably 
sincere. He that is much flattered, .soon learns to flatter 
liim.self: we are common Ijr taught our duty by fear or .shame, 
and how can they act upon the man who heai'S nothing but 
his own praises? 

As his years increased, his fits of giddiness and deafness 
grew more frequent, and his deafness made conversation 
dilficult ; they grew likewise more severe, till in I?."!*, as 
he was writing a poem called The Legion Club, he was seiaed 
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wilh a fit so painful, and bo long continued, that he, never after 
l.hoiiglit it proper to attempt any work of thought or labour. 

He was alv.’iiy,3 careful of his money, and was therefore 
no liberal entertainer; but was less frugal of his wine than 
of iiis meat. When his friends of either sex came to him, in 
expectation of a dinner, his custom was to give every one a 
.'■-hilling, that they might please themselves with their provision. 
At last his avarice grew too powerful for his kindness; he 
would refuse a bottle of wine, and in Ireland no man visits 
where he cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded conversation, and desisted from study, 
he had neither business nor amusement; for having, by some 
ridiculous resolution or mad vow, determined never, to wear 
spectacles, he could make little use of books in his later years ; 
his ideas, therefore, being neither renovated b}! discourse, nor 
increased by reading, wore gradually away, and left his mind 
vacant to the vexations of the hour, till at last his anger -was 
heightened into madness. 

, He, however, permitted one booh to he published, which hud 
been the production of former years, Polite Conversation, which 
appeared in 1738. The Directions for Servants was printed soon 
after his death. These two performances show a mind in- 
cessantly attentive, and, when it was not employed upon great 
things, busy with minute occurrences. It is apparent that he 
must have had the habit of noting whatever he observed, for 
such a number of particulars could never have been assembled 
by the power of recollection. 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers declined, till 
(1741) it was found necessary that leg;d guardians should be 
appointed of his person and fortune. He now lost distinction. 
His madness was compounded of rage and fatuity. The last 
face that he knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway, and her he 
ceased to know in .a little time. His meat was brought him 
cut into mouthfuls; but he would never touch it while the 
servant stayed, and at last, after it had stood perhaps an 'hour, 
would eat it walking, for he continued his old habit, and was 
on his feet ten hours a day. 
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Kcxt year (174(2) he had an inflammation in his left eye, 
wJiic'h swelled it to the size of an egg, with boilr. in otlser parts ; 
he was kept long waking with the pain, and was not oasilj’' 
vestvained by five attendants from tearing out his eye. 

The tumoiiv at last subsided ; and a short interval of reason 
ensuing, in which he knew bis pliysician and his family, gave 
hopes of hi.s recovery ; but in a few day.s he sunk into lethargic 
stupidity, motionless, heedless, and speechless. But it is .said, 
that, after a year of total silence, when his housekeeper, on 
the SOth of November, told him that the usual bonfires and 
illuminations wctc preparing to celebrate his birthday, he' 
an.sw'ered. It in all folly ; they had better let it alone. 

It is remembered that he afterwards spoke now and then, 
or gave some intimation of a meaning, but at last sunk into 
perfect silence, which continued till about the end of October 
1744, when, in his seventy-eighth year, he exj^ired without a 
struggle, 

When Swift is considered as an author, it is just to estimate 
his powers by their efiects. In the reign of Queen Anne he 
turned the stream of popularity against the Whigs, and must be 
confessed to have dictated for a lime the political opinions of 
the English nation. In the succeeding reign he delivered 
Ireland from plunder and oppression; and showed that wit, 
confederated with truth, had such force as authority was unable 
to resist. He said truly of himself, tliat Ireland mts hh deblor. 
It was from the time when he first began to patronise the Irish, 
that they may date their riches and in-osperity. He taught them 
first to know their own interest, their weight, and their strength, 
and gave them spirit to assert that equality with their fellow- 
subjects to which they have ever since been making vigoi’ous 
advances, and to claim those rights which they have at last 
established. Nor can they be charged witli ingratitude to their 
benefactor, for they reverenced him a.s a guardian, and obeyed 
him a.s” a dictator. 

In his works, he has given very dilTercut specimens ijoth of 
sentiment and expression. His Tale of a Tub ha.s little re- 
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isemljlance 1o liis oilier pieces. It exliibits a velicmence ;md 
rajiiclily of niincl, a copiousness of images, aiid vivacity of diction, 
such iis lie afterwards never possessed, or never exerted. It is 
of a mode so distinct and peculiar, that it must be considered 
by itself; vvliat is true of that, is not true of anything else 
wdiich he has written. 

In his other w'orks is found .an equable tenor of easy language, 
which rather trickles tlian Hows. Mis delight was iu KimpHcity. 
That he has in his works no metaphor, as has been said, is not 
true; but his few metaphors seem to be received rather by 
necessity than choice. He .studied purity; and though perhaps 
all his strictures are not exact, yet it is not often that solecisms 
can ho found; and whoever depends on his authority may 
generally conclude himself safe. His sentences are never too 
much dilated or contracted ; and it will not be easy to find any 
erabari'assmeiit in the complication of his clairses, any incon^ , 
sequence in his connections, or abruptness in liis transitions. 

His style was well suited to his thoughts, which are never 
subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated by .sparkling c;oiu'eits, 
elevated by ambitious sentences, or variegated by far-sought 
leiuiiing. lie pays no court to the iiassions,; he excites neither 
surprise nor admiration; he always understands himself, and 
his reader always understands him : the peruser of Swift wants 
little previous knowledge; it will be sufHcicnt that he is ac- 
quainted with common words and common things ; he is neither 
required to mount elevations, nor to explore prolimditie.s ; liis 
passage is always on the level, along solid ground, without 
i asperities, without obstruction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was Swift’s 
desire to attain, and for liaving attained he deserves praise, 
though perhaps not the highest praise. For purposes merely 
didactic, when something i.s to be told that was not known 
before, it is the best mode, but .ag.ainst that inattention by 
which known truths are suffered to lie neglected, it make,s no 
provi.sion ; it instructs, but does not persuade. 

By his political education he was associated with the Whigs ; 
but he dcsorteil them when they deserted their principles, yet 
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williout running’ into the contrary extreme; he conliiiued 
throughout his life tt) retain the disposition which he assigns So 
the Chui’ch-of-Eiigland man, of thinking commonly v/ilh the 
Whigs 01 the State and -with the Tories of the Church. 

He was a clmvchman rationally zealous ; he desired llu- pro- 
sperity, and maintained the honour of the clergy ; of the 
Dissenters he did not wish to infringe the toleration, hut he 
oppo.sed their enci’oachments. 

To his duty as dean he was very attentive. He managed 
the revenues of his church with exact economy; and it is said 
by .Delany, that more money was, under his direction, laid out 
in repairs than had ever been in the same time since its first 
erection. Of liis choir lie vva.s eminently careful ; and, though 
he neither loved nor understood music, took care that all the 
singers were -well qualified, admitting none without the testi- 
mony of skilful judges. 

Ill his church he restored the. practice of weekly communion, 
and distributed the sacramental elements in the most solemn 
and devout manner with his own hand. He carne to church 
every morning, jireachcd commonly in his turn, and attended 
the evening anthem, that it might not be negligently jjerformed. 

He read the service rather mik a strong nervous voice than in a 
graceful manner ; his voice was sharp and kigh-toned, rather than 
hamonious. . . « 

He entered upon the clerical state with hope to excel in 
preaching, but complained, that, from tlie time of his political 
controversies, he could only preach pamphlets. This censure of 
himself, if judgment be made from those sermons which have 
been published, w^as unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his in-eligion proceeded in , a great mea.sure 
from his dread of hypocrisy ; instead of wishing to seem better, 
he delighted in .seeming wwse than he was. He -went in 
London to early prayers, lest he .should be seen at church; he 
read prayers to his .servants every morning with such dexterous 
secrecy, that Dr. Delany was .six month.s in his house before ho 
knew it. He was not only careful to hide the good which he 
did, hut willingly incurred the suspicion of evil which he ilid 
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not. He foi'gnt wJuit himself had formerly asserted^ that 
hyj)oevisy is less mischievous than open impiety. Dr. Delany, 
with all hi.s acal for hi.s honoui-j has justly condemned this part 

: of his character., , ^ 

The jicr.son of Swift had not many recqmmendation.s. He 
had a kind of muddy complexion, which, though, he wa.shed 
himself with oriental scrupulosity, did not look clear. Me had 
a countenaviee sour and .severe, which he .seldom softened l>y 
any appearance of gaiety. He stubbornly resisted any tendency 
to laughter. 

To his domestics he was naturally rough: and a man of a 
rigorous temper, wdth that vigilance of minute attention which 
his works discover, must have been si master that few could 
bear. That he was disposed to do his servants good, on im- 
portant occasions, is no great mitigation ; benefaction can be 
but I'are, and tyrannic peevishness is peipetual. He did not 
Sparc the servants of others. Once, when he dined stlone with 
the Earl of Orrery, he said, of one that waited in the room, 
That man has, since ive sat to the table, commitlcd jifteen- fauUs, 
What the faults w-ere, Lord Orrery, from whom I heiircl the 
story, had not been attentive enough to discover. My number 
may perhaps not be exact. 

In his economy he practised a peculiar and offensive parsi- 
mony, without disguise or apology. The practice of saving 
being once necessary, became habitual, and grew first ridiculous, 
and at last detestable. But his avarice, though it might exclude 
])leasure, was never .suffered to encroach upon his virtue. He 
was frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle; and if the 
purpose to which he destined his little accumulations be re- 
membered, with his distribution of occasional charity, it will 
perhajis appear that he only lilied one mode of expense better 
than another, and saved merely that he might have something 
to give. He did not grow rich by injuring his successors, hut 
left both Laracoi’ and the deanery more valuable than he found 
them. — Whth all this talk of his covetousness and generosity, it 
should be remembered that he was never rich. The revenue 
of his deanery was not much more than seven hundred a year. 
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1 lit- beiiefircncft was not graced wibh tenderness oi' eivilii:j ; 
lie relieved without pityj and assisted without kinduessj so that 
those wiio were fed by Mm could hardly love him. 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piece at a tmie. 
and therefore always stored his pocket with coins <»f difiereul 
valne.^. ■ ' ^ 

Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a manner 
peculiar to himself, without sufficiently con.sideriug that singu- 
larity, as it implies a contempt of the general practice, is a kind 
of defiance which justly provokes the hostility of ridicule ; he, 
therefore, who indulges peculiar habits is worse than others, if 
he be not better. 

Of his humour, a stoi'y told by Pope may afford a specimen. 

1 ‘Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mistaken, by 
strangers, for ill-nature. — ’Tis so odd, that there 's no describing : 
it but by facts. I ' ll tell you one that first comes into my head. 
One evening, Gay and I went to see him — you know how 
intimately we were all acquainted. On our coming in, " Hey- ; 
day, gentlemen (says the doctor), what’s the meaning of thi,s 
visit ? Plow came you to leave all the great lords, that you 
are so fond of, to come hither to see a poor dean ? "--Because, 
we would rather see yon than any of them. — "Ay, any one 
that did not know so well as I do might believe you. But , 
since you are come, I must get .some supper for you, I suppose.” , 
No, Doctor, we have supjred already. — "Supped already ? that’s 
impossible ! why, ’tis not eight o’clock yet.~That’s very strange ; 
but, if yon had not supped, 1 must have got something for you. 
— Let me see, what should I have Jiad ? A couple of ]nhsler.s' ; 
ay, that would have done very well; two shillings— tarts, a 
shilling; but you will drink a glass of wine with me, thougli 
you supy)ed so much before your usual time only to sparormy; 
pocket?” — No, we h.ad rather talk with yon than drink with 
you, — But if you had supped willi me, as in all reason you 
ought to have done, you must then have drunk with me, — A 
bottle of wine, two shillings — two and two is four, and one is 
five: just two-and-sixpcnce a-piecc. There, Pope, there’s half- 
^ Spence. 
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a-cvown for youj imd there ’s another for you, sir ; for I -won’t 
save auytliiiift by you, I am determined.” — This was all said 
;md done with liis usual seriousness, on such occasions ; and, in 
spite of everythin" -wc could say to the contrary, lie actually 
obliged us to take the money.’ ' ■ 

In the intercourse of fainiliar life, he indulged his disposition 
to petulance and sarcasm, and thought himself injured if the 
lieentiousne.ss of hi.s raillery, the freedom of his censures, or tire 
petulance of his frolics, was resented or repressed. He pre- 
dominated over his companions with very high ascendency, and 
probably' would bear none over whom he could not predominate. 
To give him advice \vas, in the style of his friend Dclarly, io 
venture to fipeak to him. This customary superiority soon grew 
too delicate for truth; and Swift, with all his penetration, 
allowed himself to be delighted with low flattery. 

On all common occasions, he liahilually affects a styde of 
arrogance, and dictate, s rather than pei’suades. This aulhori- 
lalive and magisterial language he expected to be received a.s 
his peculiar mode of jocularity ; but he apparently flattered his 
own aiTOgance by an assumed imperiousness, in which he was 
ironical only to the resentful, and to the submissive sufiicieiitly 
.serious. 

He told stories with great felicity, and delighted in doing . 
what he knew himself to do well. He was therefore captivated 
by the respectful silence of a steady listener, and told tjie same 
tales too often. 

He did not, liowever, claim tlie right of talking alone ; for it 
was his rule, w'hen he had spoken a nnnnte, to give room by a 
pause lor any other speaker. Of time, on all occasions, he was 
an exact computer, and knew the minutes required to every 
common operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there wms in his conversation, 
what appears so frcquenlly in his letters, an affectation of 
familiarity with the great, an .ambition of momentary equality 
KOtighl .and enjoyed by the. neglect of those cerc.monics which 
custom lias establislied as the barriei's between one order of 
society .and aiiotlicr. This transgression of regularity was by 
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liimself and his admirers .termed grealiiess of sold. But a great 
mind disdains to hold anything by courtesy, and therefore 
nc\-ei' iisui-ps what a lawful claimant may take away. He that 
encroaches on another’s dignity puts him.self in his ]iower ; he 
is cither repelled with helpless indignity or endured by elein- 
enoy and condescension. 

Of Swift’s general habits of thinking, if his letters can bo 
supposed to aiford any -evidence, he was not a man to be either 
loved or envied. He seems to have wasted life in discontent, 
by the rage of neglected pride, and the languishment of un- 
satisfied de.sire. He is querulous and fastidious, arrogant, and 
malignant; he scarcely speaks of himself but with indignant 
lamentations, or of others but with insolent superiority when 
he is gay, and with angry contempt when he is gloomy. From 
the letters that pass between him and Pope, it might be inferred', 
that they, w'ith Arbuthnot and Gay, had engro.ssed all the 
understanding and virtue of mankind, that their merits filled 
the world, or that there was no hope of more. They show the 
age involved in darkness, and shade the picture with sullen 
emulation. ' . i 

When the Queen’s death drove him into Ireland, he might 
be allowed to regi’et for a time the interception of his views, 
the extinction of his hopes, and his ejection from gay scenes, 
important employment, and splendid friendships; but when 
time had enabled reason to prevail over vexation, the complaints, 
which at first were natural, beciime ridieiilou.s because they 
were useless. But qiieruloiisness was now grown habitual, and 
he cried out when he probably had ceased to feel. His re- 
iterated wailings persuaded Bolingbroke that he was really 
willing to quit his deanery for an English parish; and Boling- 
broke procured an exchange, which was rejected^ and Swift 
.still retained the pleasure of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs in analysing his character, 
is to discover by what depravity of intellect he took delight in 
revolving ideas from which almost every other mind .shrinks 
with disgust. The ideas of pleasure, even when criminal, may 
solicit the imagination; but what has disease, deformity, ;md 
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lillbj upon wiiieli the thoughts can be allured to dwell? Delaiiy 
js willing to think that Swift’s mind was not much tainted with 
this gvofs's corruption before his long visit to Pope. He does 
not consider how he degrades his hero, by making him at fifty- 
nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable to the malignant influence 
of an ascendant mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver had 
described his Yahoos before the visit, and he that had formed 
: those images Inid nothing filthy to learn. 

X have here given the character of Swift as he exhibits him- , 
my perception ; but now let another be heard, who 
knew him better ; Dr. Delany, after long acquaintance, describes ■ 
him to Lord Orrery in these terms : — 

■■ My I.ord, when you consider Swift’s singular, peculiar, ancl : 
most variegated vein of wit, always rightly intended (although 
not always so rightly directed) delightful in many instances, 
and salutary, even where it is most ofi'ensive; when you con- 
sider his strict truth, his fortitude in resisting oppression and 
arbitrary power ; his fidelity in friendship, his sincere love and 
aeal for religion, his uprightness in making right resolutions, 
and his steadiness in adhering to them ; his care of his church, 
its choir, its economy, and its income; his attention to all 
' those that pireached in his cathedral, in order to their amencl- 
in pronunciation and style; as also his remarkable 
attention to the interest of his successors, preferably to his own 
present emoluments ; invincible patriotism, even to a country 
which he did not love; his veiy various, well-devised, well- 
judged, and extensive charities, throughout his life, and his 
■whole fortune (to ‘say nothing of his wife’s) conveyed to the 
same Christian purposes at his death : charities from which he 
no honour, advantage, or satisfaction of any kind ; 
in this world. When you consider his ironical and humorous, 
as well as his serious schemes, for the promotion of true/; 
religion and virtue ; his success in soliciting for the First Fruits 
and ’IVentieths, to the unspeakable benefit of the established 
Church of Ireland; and his felicity (to rate it no liighei") in 
giving occasion to the building of fifty new churches in London ; 
— All this considered, the character of his life will appear like 
VOL. III. • . C 
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that of his writings: they will both bear lo be reconsidered 
and, re-examined With the utmost attention, and always dis- 
co\*er new beauties and excellencies upon every examination. 

‘ They -will bear to be considered as the sun, in which the 
brightness will hide the blemishes; and rvlieuevcr petul.ant 
ignorance, pride, malice, malignity, or envy, interposes to cloiui 
or sully his fame, I will take upon me to pronounce that the 
eclipse will not last long. 

‘To conclude — no man ever deserved better of any country 
than Swift did of his. A steady, persevering, inflexible friend ; 
a wise, a watchful, and a faithful counsellor, under many severe 
trials and bitter persecutions, to the manifest hazard both of 
his liberty and fortune. 

‘ He lived a blessing, he died a benefactor, and his name will 
ever live an honour to Ireland.' 

In the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not much upon 
which the critic can exercise his powei-s. They are often 
humorous, almost always light, and have the qualities which 
recommend such compositions — easiness and gaiety. They are, 
for the most part, what their author intended. The diction is 
correct, the numbei’s are smooth, and the rhymes exact. There 
seldom occurs a hard-laboured expression or a redundant 
epithet; all his verses exemplify his own definition of a good 
styioi they consist o{ 2)roper words in proper 

To divide this collection into classes, and show how some 
pieces are gross, and some are trifling, would be to tell the 
reader what he knows already, and to find faults of which the 
author could not be ignorant, who certainly wrote often not his 
judgment, but his humour. 

Ii was said, in a preface to one of the Irish editions, that 
Swift had never been known to take a single thought from 
any writer, ancient or modern. This is not literally true ; but 
perhaps no writer can easily be found that has borrowed .so 
little, or that in, all his excellencies and all his defects has so 
well maintained his claim to be considered as original. 
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William Broome was bom in Cheshire, as is sa.V? 
parents. Of the place of his birth or th/fi . ’ ^ 

I have not been able to ^ Z t Jl 
educated upon the foundation at Eton and 
school a whole year, without any vacancy fav wh'-TT'’ 
have obtained a scholarship at Kinff’s Co'lie/ 
delay, such as is said to have 
arinuated, he ivas sent to St. Jo^in’s Colle<fe 
tnbutions of his friends, where he obtained t sm.ll 
At this college he lived for some time in the^^ ®-''J^*hition. 
with the well-known Ford, bv whom T 
him described as a contract;dthot Jd 
acquainted with life, and unskilful in ''ersifier, un- 

addiction to metre w^s then such 
familiarly called him Poet. When he hnl 

».»siing with d„ “ ilLSjr,":''™ 

owmed, from great part of his scholastic rust ' ' ^ ^diewise 
He appeared early in the world as n t,.,. ' i i. 
into iMose, ill conjunction with Otell , 

heir oc„»I po»s ,,.-0 dioMbuted ic noflno^™”"' 
tamklion of which Ozcll boo.lcd 
"lilnlon, to tinit of Pope; i, him l„„g «ncc Sh'V" 
m no danger from the critics, ® anished, and is now 
He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was tb, ■ 

John Cotton at Madingley near Cambrirtl. * Sir 

much of his esteem, that he wiis employed 

extmcts from Eustathius for the notes to tiie tmnTf- 

itoC ...d in the vclnnic of poe..,, p.hlSd tr^Sitot! 
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commonly called Pope’s Miscellmm, many of his early {>]eces 
were inserted. 

Pope and Broome wei'e to be, yet more closely coiinectecl. 
When the success of the Iluid gave encouragement to a ver.siuu 
of the Odyssey, Poj)Cj weary of the toil, called Fenton and 
Broome to his assistance ; and, taking only half the work upon 
himself, divided the other half between his partners, giving 
four books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fenton’s book.s 1 
liave enumerated in his life; to the lot of Broome fell the 
second, sixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth; 
and twenty-third, together with the burthen of writing all the 
note.s. 

As this translation is a very important event in poetical 
history, the reader has a right to know upon what grounds I 
establish my narration. Tliat the version was not wholly 
Pope's was always known : lie luid mentioned the assistance of 
two friends in his proposal!;, and at the end of the work some 
account is given by Broome of their different parts, which, how- 
ever, mentions only five books .as written by the coadjutors; the 
fourth and twentieth by Fenton ; the sixth, tlie eleventh, and 
the eighteenth by himself; though Pope, in an advertisement 
prefixed afterwards to a new volume of his works, claimed only 
twelve. A natural curiosity, after tlie real conduct of so great 
an undertaking, incited me once to inquire of Dr, Warburton, 
w'ho told me, in his waarm language, that he thought the 
relation given in the note a lie ; but that he was not able to 
ascertain the several shares. The intelligence which Dr. VVai'- 
hiirton could not aiford me, 1 obtained from Mr. Langton, to 
whom Mr. Spence had imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance was three 
hnndretl pounds paid to Fenton, and five hundred to Broome, 
with as many copies as he wanted for his friends, which 
amounted to one hundred raiore. The payment made to 
Fenton I know but by hearsay; Broome’s is very distinctly 
told by Pope, in the notes to the Duveiad. 

It is evident that, according to Pope’s own estimate, Broome 
was unkindly treated. If four books could merit three hundred 
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poiincljjj ci/flit ancl iill the notes, equivalent at least to four, had 
f.'ertaiuly a ri'^ht lo more than six. 

Broome probably considered himself as injured, and there 
was for some time more than coldness between him and his 
employer. He .always spoke of Pope as too much a lover of 
money, and Pope pursued him with avowed hostility; for he 
not only named him disres])ectfully in the Dituciad, hat quoteci 
him moi-e than once in the Bathox, as a proficient in the i/r/ 
of fiinkmg; and in his emimei'atum of the different kinds of 
poets distinguislied for the profound, he reckons Broome among 
i/ic Parrots wAo I'upeul another's v!07'ds in such a hoarse odd ime 
as makes them seem their awn. I have been told that they were 
afterwards reconciled ; but I am afraid their peace was with- 
out friendship. V : 

He afterwards published a miscellany of poems, which is 
inserted, with correction.s, in the late compilation. 

Pie never rose to very high dignity in the Church. He was 
.some time rector of Sturston in Suftblk, wdiere he married ii 
wealthy widow ; and afterwards, when the King visited Cain-' 
bridge (172S), became Doctor of Laws. He was (in August 
1728) presented by the Crown to the rcctoiy of Pulham in 
Norfolk, which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given 
him by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom he was chaplain, and 
who added the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk ; he then resigned 
Pulham, and retained the oilier two. 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poetical, and . 
amused himself w'itli translating Odes of Anacreon, which he 
published in the Gentleman's Magazine, under the name of 
■iChester. ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

He died at Bath, November iC, 1745, and was buried in the 
Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be said that he was a great 
poet, it would be unjust to deny that , lie was an esceUent 
ver-sifier ; his lines are smooth and sonorous, and his diction is 
select and elegant. Plis rhymes are sometimes unsuitable ; in 
his Melancholy he makes breath rhyme to birth in one place, and 
to earth in, another. Those faults occur but seldom; and he 
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had sncJi powev of wovcis and numbers as fitted him ibr trans- 
lation ; but, in his original woi'ks, recollection seems to have 
beeJi his business more than invention. Ilis imitations are .so 
ajjparent, that it is part of his reader’s emploj'ment to I’eeall 
the verses of some former poet. Sometimes he copies the 
most popular writers, for he seem.s scarcely to endeavour at 
concealment; and sometimes he picks up fragments in obscure 
corners. His lines to Fenton, 

‘ Serene, the sting of pain thy thoughts beguile. 

And make afHictions objects of a smile ; ’ 
brought to my mind some lines on the death of Queen Maty, 
written by Barnes, of wliom I should not have expected to find 
an imitator; 

' But thou, O Muse, whose sweet iiepouiheau tongue 
Cmi charm the pangs of death with deathless song ; 

, Canst adriflinj/ }j%ues with easy 6er/«i&, 

MakH pains and tortures ohjeels of a smile-.’ 

To detect his imitations were tedious and useless. What he 
lakes he seldom makes worse ; and he cannot be justly thought 
a mean man whom Pope chose for .an associate, and w’hose co- 
operation w'as considered by Pope’.s enemies as so important, 
that he was attacked by Pleide}' with this liulicroiis distich ; 

' Pope came off clean with Homer ; but they say 


Alexanbeh Pope was born in London^ May 22, 1688, of parents, 
whose ran]i or station was never ascertained : we are informed 
that they were of genlle blood; that his father was of a family 
of which the Earl of Downe was the head, and that his mother 
■was the daughter of William Turner, Esquire, of York, who had 
likewise three sons, one of whom had the honour of being 
killed, and the other of dying, in the .service of Charles the 
First ; the third was made a general officer in Spain, from 
whom the sister inherited what sequestrations and forfeitures 
had left in the family. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope ; who is more ■willing, as 
.1 have heard observed, to show what his father was not, than 
■what he was. It is allowed that he grew rich trade ; hut 
whether in a shop or on the Exchange ■was never discovered, 
till Mr. Tyers told,' on the authority of Mrs. Raelcett, that he 
■\vas a linen-draper in the Strand. Both parents were papists. 

Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender and delicate; 
hut is said to have shown remarkable gentleness and sweelncs.s 
of disposition. The weakness of his body continued through 
his life, but the mildness of his mind perhaps ended with his 
childhood. His voice, when he was young, was. so pleasing, 
tlml h«s was called in fondness the little Nightingale. 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to read by an 
.‘iunt; and when he was seven or eight years old, became a 
lover of books. He first learned to write by imitating printed 
books; a species of penmanship in which he retained gi'cat 
cxcellejice through his whole life, though his ordinary hand 
was not elegant. 
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Whcu he was about eight, he was placed in Hampshii o imclec 
Taverner, a Romish priest, ■ who, by a method very rarely 
practised, taught him the Greek and Latin riidinieuts l.ogcllier. 
He was now first regularly initiated in poetry hy the perusal of 
i Ogilby’s Homer, and Sandys’s Ovid : Ogilby's assiatance he 
never repaid with any praise; but of Sandys he declared, in 
his notes to the Iliad, that English poetry owed much c»f its 
present beauty to his translations. Sandys very rarely at- 
tempted original composition. 

From the. care of Taverner, uwler whom his proficienc}? was 
considerable, he was removed to a school at Twyford near 
Winchester, and again to another school about Hyde Park 
Corner ; from which he used sometimes to stroll to the play- 
house, and was so delighted with theatrical exhibitions, that he 
formed a kind of play from Ogilby’s Iliad, with some verses of 
his own intermixed, which he persuaded his school-fellows to act, 
with the addition of his master’s gardener, w’ho personated Ajax. 

At the two lash schools he used to represent himself as having 
lost part of what Taverner had taught him, and on his master 
at Twyford he had already exercised his poetry in a lampoon. 
Yet under those masters he translated more than a fourth part 
of the Melamorpliosn'. If he kept tlic same ]n'oportiou in his 
other exercises, it cannot be thought that his loss was great. 

He tells of himself, in his poems, that 'he liftp’d in nvmhcn ; 
and used to say that he could not remember the time wlien he 
began to make verse.s. In the .style of fiction it might have 
been said of him as of Pindar, that when he lay in his cradle, 
the bees smarmed about his mouth. 

About the time of the Revolution his father, who wa.s un- 
doubtedly disappointed by the sudden blast of popish prosjJerity, 
quitted his trade, and retired to Binfield in Windsor Forest, 
with about twenty thousand pounds; for which, being con- 
scientiously determined not to intrust it to the government, ht- 
ioLind no better use than that of locking it up in a chest, and 
taking from it what his expenses required; and his life was 
long ejrough to consume a great pare of it before his son c.amo 
to the inheritance. 
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To Biiiiieltl Po)3e was called by his ftitlier when he was about 
twelve years old ; and there he had for a few months the 
uhfti.sfcance of one DeanCj another |jriest, of whom he learned 
only to construe u little of Tally’s Offices. How Mr. Deane 
(ioukl S[)end, with a boy who had translated so much of Ovid, 
some months over a small part of Tully’s Offices, it is now vain 
to inquire. 

Of a youth .so successfully employed, and so conspicuously 
improved, a minute account must be naturally desired; but 
curiosity must be contented with confused, imperfect, and 
sometimes improbable intelligence. Pope, finding little ad- 
vantage from c.xternal help, resolved thenceforward to direct 
himself, and at twelve formed a plan of study which he com- 
pleted with little other incitement than the desire of ex- 
cellence. 

Hi,s primary and principal purpose was to be a poet, with 
which his father accidentally concurred, by proposing subjects, 
and obliging him to correct his performances by many revisals ; 
after which the old gentleman, when he was s.atisfied, would 
my,ihese are good rhtjmes. 

In hi.s perusal of the English poets he soon distinguished the 
versification of Drydeii, which he considered as the model to be 
studied, and was impressed with such veneration for his 
instructor, that he per.suaded some friends to take him to the 
coftee-house which Dryden frequented, and pleased himself with 
having seen him. 

Dryden died May 1, 1700, some days before Pope was twelve ; 
so early must he therefore have felt the power of harmony and 
the xeal of genius. Who does not wish that Dryden could have 
known the value of the homage that was paid him, and foreseen 
thegTeatness of his young admirer? 

The earliest of Pope’s productions is his Ode on Solitude, 
written before he was twelve, in which there is nothing more 
than other forward boy.s have attained, and which is not equal 
io Cow'ley’s performances at the same age. 

His time w'as now spent wholly in reading and writing, As 
he read tlic classics, he amused himself with translating tliem ; 
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and at fourteen made a version of the first book of the Tlwhtiis, 
which, with some revision, he afterwards published. He mast 
have lieen at this time, if he had no help, a considerable 
proficient in the Latin tongue. 

By Dryden’s Fables, which had then been not long published, 
and were much in the hands of poetical readers, he was tempted 
to try liis own skill in giving Chaucer a more fashion.'ibit; 
appearance, and put 'January and May,’ and the ‘ Prologue of 
the Wife of Bath,' into modern English. Pie translated like- 
wise the 'Epistle of Sappho to Phaon’ from Ovid, to complete 
the version, which was before imperfect and wrote some other 
small pieces, which he afterwards printed. 

He sometimes imitated the English poets, and professed to 
have written at fourteen his poem upon Silence, after Rochester’s 
'Nothing.' Pie had now formed his versification, and in the 
smoothness of his numbers siu’passed his original .* but this is a 
small part of his praise ; he discovers such acquaintance both 
with human life and public affairs, as is not easily conceived to 
have been attainable by a boy of fourteen in Windsor Forest. 

Next year he was desirous of opening to liimself new sources 
of knowledge by malcing himself acquainted with modern 
languages, and removed for a time to London, that he might 
study French and Italian, which, as he desired nothing more 
than to read them, were by diligent application soon despatched. 
Of Italian learning he does not appear to have ever made much 
use in his subsequent studies. 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted himself with his 
own poetry. Pie tried aU styles, and many subjects. He wrote 
a comedy, a tragedy, an epic poem, with panegyrics on all 
the princes of Europe; and, as he confesses, ihoug/il himself 
the greatest genius that eecr mas. Self-confidence is the first 
requisite to great undertakings; he, indeed, who forms his 
opinion of himself in solitude, without knowing the powers of 
other men, is very liable to error ; but it rvas the felicity of 
Pope to rate himself at his real value. 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his matiu'er judg- 
ment, afterwards destroyed; ‘Alcander,’ the epic poem, was 
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burnt by the persuasion of Atterbuiy. Tile tragedy was founded 
on the legend of ' St. Genevieve.’ Of the comedy there is no 
account. 

Coucemiiig hi.s .studies it is related, that he translated Tully ; 
on Old Age ; and that, besides his books of poetry and criticism, 
he read Temple’s Iwcfiy.? and Locke on Htmimi U-ndersianding. 
His reading, though liis favourite authors are not known, appears 
to have been sufficiently extensive and multifarious, for his early 
pieces show, with sufficient evidence, his knowledge of books. 

He that is pleased with liimself easily imagines that he .shall 
please others. Sir William Trumbull, who had been Ambassador 
at Constantinople, and Secretary of State, when he retired from 
business, fixed his residence in the neighbourhood of Binfield. 
Pope, not yet sixteen, was introduced to the statesman of sixty, 
and so distinguished himself, that their interviews ended hi 
friendship and correspondence. Pope was, through his whole 
life, ambitious of splendid acquaintance, and he seems to have 
wanted neither diligence nor success in attracting the notice of 
the great; for from his first entrance into the world, and his 
entrance was very early, he was admitted to familiarity with 
those whose rank or station made them most conspicuous. 

From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an author, may 
be properly computed. He now wrote his Pastorals, which were 
shown to the poets and critics of that time ; as they well 
deserved, they were read with admiration, and many praises 
were bestowed upon them and upon the preface, which is botli 
elegant and learned in a high degree ; they were, however, not 
published till five years afterwards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished among the 
English poets by the early exertion of their powers ; but the 
works of Cowley aloite were published in his childhood, anti 
therefore of him only can it be certain that his puerile perform- 
ances received no improvement from his maturer studies. 

At thi.s time began his acquaintance with Wycherley, a man 
who seems to have had among his contemporaries his full share 
of reputation, to have been esteemed witliout virtue, and 
caressed without good-humour. Pope was proud of his notice ; 
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Wyeiierley wrote verses in his praise, which he was charft’cd by 
i)eimis with writing to himself, and they agreed for a while to 
flatter one another. It is pleasant to remark ho-w soon Pope 
learned the cant of an author, and began to treat critics with 
contempt, though he had yet suffered nothing from them. 

But the fondness of Wycherley w'as too violent to last, i ih 
esteem of Pope was such, that he submitted some poems to liis 
revision; and when Pope, perhaps proud of .such confidenoej 
was sufficiently bold in his criticism.s, and liberal in his alter- 
ations, the old scribbler was angry to see his pages defaced, and 
felt more pain from the detection than content from the 
amendment of his faults. They parted ; but Pope always 
considered him with kindness, and visited him a little time r 
before he died. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr. Cromwell, of ? 
whom I have learned nothing particular but that he used to ride ■ 
fi-hunting in a tye-wig. He was fond, and perhaps vain, of 
amusing himself with poetry and criticism ; and sometimes .sent 
his performances to Pope, who did not forbear such remarks as , 
were now and then unw'elcome. Pope, in his turn, put the 
juvenile version of Statius into his hands for correcition. , = ^ 

Their correspondence afforded the public its first knowledge 
of Pope's epistolary powers ; for his letters w'erc given by 
Cromwell to one Mrs. Thomas, and .she many years afterwards 
sold them to Curll, who inserted them in a volume of his 
Miscellanies, 

Mulsh, a name yet jmeserved among the minor poets, wa.s one 
of iris be.st cncouragers. His regard was gained by the 
Pastorals, and from him Po])c received the counsel by which 
he seems to have regulated his studies. Walsh advised him to 
con'ectiies,s, which, as he told him, the Engli.sh poets had 
hitherto neglected, and which therefore was left to him as a 
basis of fame ; and, being delighted with rural iiocras, recom- 
mended to him to write a pastoral comedy, like tho.se which are 
read so eagerly in Italy ; a design which Pope probably did not 
approve, as he did not follow it. 

Pope had now decku-ed himself a poet ; and, thinking him.self 
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entitled to poetical conversation, began at seventeen to frequent 
Wills', a cofi'ee-iiouse on the north side ■ of Russel Street in 
Covent Gar.It'iij where the wits of that time used to assemble;, 
ancl ^^'l:ere Drjden had, when be lived, been acenatomed to 
'preside. ■■■■■,. 

Baring tins ])edod of his life he was indefatigahly diligent/ 
and insatiably cunous; wanting health for violent, and money 
1 for expensive pleasures, and having certainly excited in himself 
I very strong desires of intellectual eminence, he spent much of 
his time over his books ; but he re-ad only to store his mind with 
■ facts and images, seizing all that his authors presented with ' 
undistingui.shing voracity, and with an appetite for knowledge 
too eager to he nice. In a mind like his, howevei', all the 
facultie.s were at once involuntarily improving. Judgment is 
forced upon us by experience. He that reads many books must 
compare one opinion or one style with another ; and when he 
compares, must necessarily distinguish, reject, and prefer. But 
the account given by himself of his studies was, that from 
fourteen to twenty he read only for amusement, from twenty to 
twenty-seven for improvement and instruction j that in the first 
j)art of this time he desired only to know, and in the second he 
; ■ endeavoured to judge. 

The Pastorals, which had been for some time handed about 
among ])oets and critics, were at last printed (1709) in Tonson's 
Miscellany, in a volume which began with the Pastorals of 
Philips, and ended with those of Pope. 

The same year w'as written the Ensny on Cnlidsm, a work 
which displays such extent of comprehension, such nicety of 
distinction, such acquaintance with mankind, and such know- 
ledge both of ancient and modern learning, as are not often 
.•ittained by the maturest age and longest experience. It was 
published about two years afterwards, and being praised by 
Addison in the Spectator w'ith siiificieiit liberality, met with .so 
much favour as enraged Dennis, ‘ Avho,’ he says, ' found himself 
attacked, without any manner of provocation on his side, and 
attacked in his person, instead of his writings, by one who was 
wholly a stranger to him, at a time when all the work], knew he 
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was persecuted by’ fortune ; and not only saw that this was 
attempted in a clandestine manner, with the utmost falsehood 
and eahivnny, but found that all this was done by a little, 
iiflectcd hypocrite, who had nothing in his month at the same 
lime but truth, candour, friendship, good-nature, humanity, and 
magnanimity.’ 

How the attack wa.s clandestine is not e.asily perceived, nor 
how his person is depreciated; but he seems to have knowji 
something of Pope’s ch.aractei‘, in wliom may be discovered an 
.appetite to talk too frequently of his own vii'tue.s. 

The pamphlet is such .as rage might be expected to dictate. 
He supposes himself to be asked two questions: whether the 
Essay will succeed, and who or what is the author. 

Its success he admits to be secured by the false opinions then 
prevaleirt ; the author he concludes to be young and raw. 

‘ First, because he discovers a sufficiency beyond his little 
abilit}^ and hath rashly undertaken .a task infinitely above his 
force. Secondly, while this little author .struts, and aff’ects the 
diclatorian air, he plainly show'.s that at the same time he is 
under the rod ; and while he pretends to give law to others, is 
a pedantic slave to authority and opinion. Thirdly, he hath, 
like schoolboys, borrowed both from living and dead. Fourthly, 
he knows not his o^vta mind, and frequently contradicts himself. 
Fifthly, he is almost perpetually in tlie wrong.’ 

All these positions he attempts to prove by quotations and 
remarks ; but his desire to do mischief is greater than his power. 
He has, however, justly criticised some passages, in the lines, 
‘There arc whom Heaven has bless’d with store of wit. 

Yet want as much again to manage it ; 

For wit and judgment over ore at strife — ’ 

It is apparent that wil has two meanings," and that what is 
wanted, though called ml, is truly judgment. So far Dennis is 
midoubtedly right ; but, not content with argument, he will 
ijave a little mirth, and triumphs over the first couplet in terms 
too elegant to be forgotten. ‘ By the wmy, what rare numbers 
arc here! Would not one swear that this yomig.ster had 
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espoused soHie [intiquated muse, wIk) had sued out a divoree on 
acfoimt of impotence from some superannuated sinner; and, 
having ijeen p — xed l>y her former spouse, has got the gout 
in her decrepit age, which makes her hobble so damnably.’ 
This was the man who would reform a nation sinking into 
barbarity.: 

In anothei place Pope himself allowed that Dennis had 
detected one of those blunders which are called hulls. The 
first edition had this line : 

' What is this wit — 

Where wanted, scorn'd ; and envied where acquired } ’ 

‘ How,’ says the critic, ‘ can wit be scorn’d where it is not > Is 
not this a figure frequently employed in Hibernian land ? The 
person that wants this wit may indeed be scorned, but the 
scorn shows the honom- which the contemner has for wit.’ Of 
this remark Pope made the proper use, by correcting the 
passage. 

I have preserved, I think, all that is reasonable in Dennis’s 
criticism ; it remains that justice be done to his delicacy. ‘ For 
his acquaintance (says Dennis) he names Mr. Walsh, who had 
by no means the qualification which this author reckons abso- 
lutely necessary to a critic, it being very certain that he was, 
like this Essayer, a veiy indifferent poet ; he loved to be well 
dressed ; and I remember a little young gentleman whom Mr. 
Walsh used to take into his company, as a double foil to his 
person and capacity. — Inquire between Sunninghill and Oaking- 
ham for a young, short, squab gentleman, the very bow of the 
God of Love, and tell me whether he be a proper author to 
make personal reflections } — He may extol the ancients, but he 
has reason to thank the gods that he was bom a modern; for 
had: he been born of Grecian parents, and his father con- 
sequently had by law had the absolute disposal of him, his life 
had been no longer than that of one of his iioems, the life of 
half a day. Let the person of a gentleman of his parts be 
never so contemptible, his inw'arcl man is ten times more 
ridiculous, it being impossible that his outw'ard foian, though it 
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be that of downright monkey, should cliiFer ho much from 
lumuHi shape, as ins unthinking immaterial part does from 
human uuderstuuding.’ Thus began the hostilitj' bctv/cen Pope 
and Dennis, which, though it was suspended for a short lime, 
never was appeased. Pope seems, at first, to have attacked him 
wantonly; but though he always professed to de.spise him, he 
discovers, by mentioning him very often, that he felt his force 
or his venom. 

Of this E.ssiiy Pope declared that he did not expect the sale 
to be quick, because not one gentleman in sixtij, even of Ulwul. 
education, could understand it. The gentlemen and the edu-; 
cation of that time seem to have been of n lower character 
than they are of this. He mentioned a thousand copies as a 
numerous impression. 

Dennis was not his only censurer; the zeaioiis papists 
thought the monks treated with too much contempt, and 
Erasmus too studiou.sly praised ; but to these objections he had 
not much regard. 

The Essay has been translated into French by Hamilton, author 
of the Comte dc Grmmnont, whose version was never printed, by 
llobotham, secretary to the King for Hanover, and by Resuel ; 
and commented by Dr. Warburton, who has discovered in it 
such order and connection as was not perceived by Addison, 
nor, as is said, intended by the autlior. 

Almost every poem, consisting of precepts, is so far arbiti'ary 
and unmethodical, that many of the paragraphs may change 
places with no apparent inconvenience ; for of two or more 
positions, depending upon some remote and general principle, 
there is seldom any cogent reason why one should precede the 
other. But for the order in which tliey stand, whatever it 
be, a little ingenuity may easily give a reason. It is possible^ 
soys Hooker, that by long circumduction, from any one truth: all 
truth may he inferred. Of all homogeneous truths at least, of 
all truths respecting the .same general end, in whatever series 
they may be produced, a concatenation by intermediate ideas 
may be formed, such as, when it is once shown, shall appear 
natural ; hut if this order be reversed, another mode of con- 


iicctioii equally specious may be foiiutl or nuwle. Aristotle is 
praised for uamiug Fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, as that 
vvilhout which no other virtue can steadily be practised ; but 
he might, with equal proprietji’, have placed Prudence and 
Justice before it, since without Prudence Fortitude is niad; 
without Justice it is mischievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is sufficiently 
regular that avoids obscurity and where there is no obsewity 
it will not be difficult to di-seover method. 

In the Spectator was published the Messiah, which he first 
submitted to the perusal of Steele, and corrected iu compliance 
with his criticisms. 

It is reasonable to infer, from his letters, that the verses on 
the Unfortunate Lady were written about the time when his 
Essay was published. The lady’s name and adventures I have 
.sought with fruitless inquiry. 

I can therefore tell no more than I have learned from Mr, , 
Ruffhead, who writes with the confidence of 0}ie who could trust 
his information. She was a woman of eminent rank and large 
fortune, the ward of an uncle, who, having given her a proper 
education, expected, like other guardians, that she should make 
at least an equal match ; and such he proposed to her, but found 
it rejected in favour of a young gentleman of inferior condition. 

Having discovered the correspondence between the two 
lovers, and finding the young lady determined to abide by her 
own choice, he s>ipposed that separation might do w'hat can 
rarely be done by arguments, and sent her into a foreign 
country, where she was obliged to converse only with those 
from whom her unde had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows; but his letter.s were 
intercepted and carried to her guardian, who directed her to be 
watched with still greater vigilance ; till of this restraint she 
grew so impatient, that she bribed a woman-servant to procure 
her n sword, which she directed to her heart. 

From thi.s account, given with evident intention to rai.se the 
lady’,*! character, it does not appear that she had any claim to 
praise, nor much to compassion. She seems to have been im~ 
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patient, violent^ and ungovernable. ■ Her uncle’s power could 
not have lasted long ; the hour of liberty and ciioice would have 
come i!i tiruc. But her desires •were too hot for del.'iy, and she 
liked self-murder better than suspense. 

Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whoever lie wiss, is willi 
inuoh justice delivered to posterity as .a fake gnunlinii ; he 
seems to have done only that for which a guardian is appointed ; 
he endeavoured to direct his niece till she should he able to 
direct herself. Poetry has not often been worse emplojred tlian 
in dignifying the amorous fury of a raving girl. 

Not long afteij he wrote The Rape of the Look, the most airy,: 
the most ingenious, and the most delightful of all his e.om 2 )o.si- 
tions, occasioned by a frolic of gallantry, rather too himiliar, in 
which Lord Petre cut off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermor’s hair. 
This, whether stealth or violence, was so much resented, that 
the commerce of the two families, before very friendly, was 
interrupted. Mr. t-aryl, a gentleman who, being secretary to 
King James’s Queen, had followed his rnistres.s into France, and 
who, being the author of Sir Solomon Single, a comedy, aud some 
translations, was entitled to the notice of a wit, solicited Pope 
to endeavour a reconciliation by a ludicrous poem, which might 
bring both the parties to a better temper. In compliance with 
Caryl’s request, though his n.-ime was for a long time marked 
only by the first and last letter, C — I, a poem of two cantos was 
written (1711), as is said, in a fortnight, and sent to the 
offended lad 5 q who liked it well enougli to show it ; .and, with 
the nsuiil process of literary transactions, the author, dreading a 
surreptitious edition, was forced to publish it. i : 

The event is said to have been such as w.as desired ; the 
pacification and diversion of .all to whom it related, except Sir 
George Brown, who complained with some bitterness that, in 
the character of .Sir Plume, he was made to talk nousen.se. 
Whether all this be true, 1 have some doubts; for at Paris, a 
few years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fcrnior, who pre.sided in an 
English Convent, mentioned Pope’s work with very little 
gratitude, rather as an insult than an honour; and she may 1)0 
supposed to have inherited the opinion of her family. 
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At. its first appeariince it was termed by Addison nientm set!. 
Pope, Jioweyer, saw that it' was capable of improvement i and, 
liaviny luckily contrived to liorrow his macbineiy from the 
iio-ticrucntnn, imparted the scheme with which his head was 
teeming to Addison, who told him that his work, as it stood, ; 
was a (Idicionft lillh ihhig. and gave him no encouragement to 
retonch it. ' : 

This has been too hastily cousidei’ed as an instance of Addison’s 
jealousy; for as he could not guess the conduct of the new 
design, or the possibilities of pleasure comprised' in a fiction of 
which there had been no example.?, he might very reasonably 
and kindly persuade the author to acquiesce in his own prosper- 
ity, and forbear an attempt which he considered as an un- 
iiiecessary hazard. 

Addison’s coun.sel was happily rejected. Pope foresaw the 
: &ture efflorescence of imagery then budding in his mind, and 
resolved to spare no art, or industry of cultivation. The soft 
luxuriance of his fancy was already shooting, and all the gay 
varieties of diction were ready at his hand to colour and em- 
bellish it. 

His attempt was justified by its success. The Rape of the 
Lock stands forward, in the classes of literature, as the most 
exquisite example of ludicrous poetry. Berkeley congratulated 
him upon the display of powers more truly poetical than he had 
■shown before; with elegance of description and justness of 
precepts, he had now' exhibited boundless fertility of invention. 

He always considered the intermixture of the machinery 
with the action as his most successful exertion of poetical art. , 
He indeed could never afterwards produce anything of such un- 
exampled e.xcellence. Those performances, which strike -with 
wonder, are combinations of skilful genius witli happy casualty ; 
am! it is not likely that any felicity, like the discovery of a new 
race of prelernatm-al agents, should happen twice to the same 
man. 

Of this poem the author was, 1 think, allowed to enjoy the 
praise for a long time without disturbance. Many years after- 
wards Dennis published some remarks upon it, with very little 
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forcej and with ,no effect ; for the opinion of the public %vas 
alread}^ settled, and it was no longer at the mercy of criticism. 

About this time he published the Temple of Fume, v.hich, as 
he tells Steele in their correspondence, he had wj-itten two 
years before ; that is, when he was only twenty-two years old, 
an early time of life for so much learning and so nuieh observa- 
tion as that work exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterwards published some rem3i'l£.Sj of 
which the most reasonable is that some of the lines represent 
motion as exhibited by sculpture. 

Of the Epistle from Eloiia to Abelard, I do not Imow the 
date. His first inclination to attempt a composition of that 
tender kind aro,se, as Mr. Savage told me, from his perusal of 
Prior's Nut-brown Maid. How much he has surpassed Pi'ior’s 
work it is not necessary to mention, when perhaps it may be 
said with justice, that he has excelled every, composition of the 
same kind. The mixture of religious hope and re.signation 
-gives an elevation and dignity to disappointed love, which 
images merely natural cannot bestow. The gloom of a convent 
strikes the imagination with far greater force than the solitude 
ofa grove. 

This’piece was, however, not much his favourite, in his latter 
yeai’S, though 1 never heard upon what principle he slighted it. ; . 

In the next year (1713) he published Windsor Forest; of 
which part was, as he relates, written at .sixteen, about the 
same time as his pastorals, and the latter part was added after- 
wards : where the addition begins, we arc not told. The lines 
relating to the Peace confe.ss their own date. It is dedicated n 
to Lord Liinsdownc, who was tlien high in reputation and in- 
fluence among the Tories; and it is said that the conclusion 
of the poem gave great pain to Addison, both as a poet and 
a politician, ileports like this arc often spread will) boldness 
very disproportionate to their evidence. Why should Addison 
receive any particular distiu'bance from the last lines of Windsor 
Forest ? If contrariety of opinion could poison a politician, lie. 
would not live a day ; and, as a poet, he must have felt Pope’s 
force of genius much more from many other parts of his works. 
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The p;iin that Addison might feel it is not likely that he 
would confcBs ; and it is certain that he so well suppressed his 
diseontenk that Pope now thought himself his favourite; for 
having been consulted in the revisal of Calo^ he introduced it 
by a prologue; and, when Dennis published his remarks, under- 
took not indeed to vindicate but to revenge his friend, by a 
l^arralive of the Frensy of John Dennis. 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no encourage- 
ment to this disingenuous hostility ; for, says Pope, in a letter 
: to him, indeed your opinion, that ’tis enthely to be neglected, 
would be my own in my own case; but I felt more warmth 
here than I did when I first saw his book against myself (though 
indeed in two minutes it made me heartily merry)/ Addison 
was not a man on whom such cant of sensibility could make 
much impression. He left tlie pamphlet to itself, having dis- 
owned it to Dennis, and perhaps did not think Pope to have 
deserved much by bis ofHciousness. 

Tliis year was printed in the Guardian the ironical comparison 
between the Pastorals of Philips and Pope; a composition of 
artifice, criticism, and literature, to which nothing equal will 
easily be found. The superiority of Pope is so ingeniously 
dissembled, and the feeble line.s of Philips so .skilfully pi’eferrecl, 
that Steele, being deceived, was unwilling to print the paper lest 
Pope should be ofiended. Addison immediately saw the writer’s 
design ; and, as it seems, had malice enough to conceal his dis- 
covery, and to permit a publication which, by making his friend 
Philips ridiculous, made him for ever an enemy to Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a strong inclination 
to unite the art of Painting with that of Poetiy, and put him- 
self wnder the tuition of Jervas, .He was near-sighted, and 
therefore not formed by nature for a painter : he tried, however, 
how fiir he could advance, and sometimes persuaded his friends 
to sit. A picture of Betterton, supposed to be drawn by him, 
was in the possession of Lord Mansfield : if this was taken from 
the life, he must have begun to paint earlier ; for Betterton 
was now dead. Pope’s ambition of this new' art produced 
some encomiastic verse.s to Jervas, which certainly show his 
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power i'.q a poet, but I have been told that Uiey hclt'ay his 
ignaraiiee of painting. 

He appears lo have regarded Betterton with kindness and 
esteem,- and after his death publislied, under hi.s n-inie, ;i 
version into modern English of Chaucer’s Prologues, and one of 
liis talcs, which, as -was related by Mr. Harlc, were believed to 
have been the performance of Poj)e himself by Fenton, w'ho 
made iiini a gay oilier ot five pounds, if lie would show them 
in the hand of Betterton. 

The next yeiu- (171.‘j) produced a bolder attempt, by which , 
profit wa.s sought as well as praise. The jioems which he 
had hitherto written, however they might have diffused bis 
name, had made very little addition to his fortune. The 
allowance which his father made him, though, proportioned to 
what he had, it.might be liberal, could not be large ; his religion 
liindered him from the occupation of any civil employment, and 
he cornphiined that he wanted even money to buy book.s.^ 

He therefore resolved lo try Iiow far the favoui’ of the public 
extended, by soliciting a subscription to a version of the 
%vith large notes. 

To print by subscription wa.s, for some time, a practice peculiar 
to the English. The first considerable work for w'liieli this cx- ' 
pedient w-as employed is said to have been Hryden’s Virgil ; and 
it had been tried again with great success when the Toilers were 
collected into volumes. 

Thei-e was reason to believe that Pojie's attempt would , 
be successful, fie was in the full bloom of reputation, and 
was personally known to almost all whom dignity of employ- 
ment or s])lenc1onr of reputation had made emnicut ; he con- 
versed indifferently with both parties, and ncvei disturbed 
the public with his political opinions ; and it might be naturally 
expected, as each faction then boasted its literary zeal, that 
the great men, who on other occasions practised all the 
violence of opposition, would emulate each other in their en- 
couragement of a poet who had delighted all, and by wiiom 
none had been offended. 
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VVith those liopos, he ofFerecl an English I/iad to siib&cvibers, 
in sis \-oliuneK in quart o, for six guineas; a siutIj according to 
the valiK- o1’ money at that time, by no means inconsiderable, 
and greater ihaii I believe to have been ever asked before. 
His ])r(ipof.al, however, was veiy favourably received, and the 
patrons of literature were busy to recommend his inulertaking, 
and promote liis interest. Lord Oxford, indeeed, lamented 
that such a genius should be wasted upon a work not original ; 
but proposed no means by which he might live without it : 
Addison recommended caution .ami moderation, and .advised him 
not to be content with the praise of half the nation, when, he 
might be universally favoured. 

The greatness of the design, the popularity of the author, 
and the attention of the literary world, naturally raised such 
expectations of the future sale, that the booksellers made their 
oflers with great eagerness ; but the highest bidder wa.s Bernard 
Liutot, who became proprietor on condition of supplying, at 
his own expense, all the copies which were to be delivered to 
subscribers, or presented to friends, and paying two hundred 
pounds for every volume. 

Of the quartos it was, I believe, stipulated that none should 
be printed but for the author, that the subscription might 
not be depreciated ; but Lintot impressed the same jrages upon 
a small folio, and paper perhaps a little thinner ; and sold 
exactly at half the price, for half a guinea each volume, books 
so little inferior to the quartos, th.at, by a fraud of trade, those 
Folios, being afterwards shortened by cutting away the top anil 
bottom, were sold as copies printed for the subscribers. 

two hundred and fifty on royal paper in folio 
for two guineas a volume; of the small folio, having printed 
seventeen hundred and fifty copies of the first volume, he 
reduced the number in the other volumes to a tliousand. 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after all his 
Iwpfcs and ;ill his liberality, was, by a very unjust and illegal 
action, defrauded of his profit. An edition of the English I5ad 
was ]3rinted in Holland in duodecimo, and imported clandestinely 
for the gj’.atitio.'ition of those who were impatient to read what 
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tbtiy <'0u5tl nol yet affowl to buy. This fraud could only be 
ooiin.fccvacfced by an edition equally cheap and more commodious ; 
and Lintot wa.s compelled to contract Li.s folio at oiiec into a 
dnodecimo, and lose the advantage of an intermediate gradation. 
The nofcesj which in the Dutch copie.s were placed at the end of 
each bookj as they had been in the large volumes, were now 
subjoined to the text in the same page, and are therefore move 
easily coH.snlted. Of this edition two thonsjiiKl five hundred 
were first printed, and five thousand a few weeks afterwards ; 
but indeed great number.s were necessary to produce consider- 
able profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and engaged not 
only his own repufcition, but in some degree that of his friends 
who patronised his subserifition, began to be frightened at his 
(jwn undertaking ; and finding himself at finst embarrassed with 
difficulties, which retarded and oppressed him, he was for a 
time timorous and uneasy ; had his nights disturbed by dreams 
of long journeys through unknown ways, and wished, as he 
Haul, that .mmebodi/ woukl ka7ig Jim.'- 

This misery, however, was not of long continuance ; he grew 
by degrees more acquainted with Homer’s images and ex- 
pressions, and practice increased hi.s facility of versification. In 
a short time he represents himself as despatching regularly fifty 
verses a day, which would show him by an easy computation the 
termination of his labour. 

His own diffidence was not Jiis only vexation. He that asks 
a subscription soon finds that he has enemies. All who do not 
encourage him defame him. lie, that wants money will rather 
bo thought angry than poor, and he that wishes to save his^ 
money conceals his avarice by his malice. Addison had hinted 
his suspicion that Pope was too much a Tory; and some iof the 
Tories suspected his principles because he had contributed to 
the Guardian, which was carried on by Ste,ele. \ 

To those who censured his politics were added enemies yet 
more dangerous, who called in question his knowledge of ipreek, 
and his qualifications for a translator of Homer. To| these 
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be made no pu))lic opposition; but in one of his Letters escapes 
iVoo.i the)ii as well us he can. At an age like hiSj for he ivas 
not more than twenty-five, with an irregular education, and a 
emu'se of life of which much seems to have passed in con- 
versation, it is not very likely that he overflowed with Greek. 
But when he felt himself deficient he sought assistance ; and 
wiiat man of learning would refuse to help him? Minute 
inquiries into the force of words are less necessary in trans- 
lating Homer than other poets, because his positions are 
general, and his representations natural, with very little de- 
pendence on local or tevnjjorary customs, on those changeable 
scenes of artificial life, which, by mingling original with 
accidental notions, and crowding the mind with images which 
tinie effaces, produce ambiguity in diction, and obscurity in 
books. To this open display of unadulterated nature it must 
be ascribed, that Homer has fewer passages of doubtful mean- 
ing than any other poet either in the learned or in modern 
languages. I have read of .a man, who being, by his ignorance of 
Greek, compelled to gratify bis curiosity with the Latin printed 
on the opposite page, declared that from the rude simplicity of 
the lines literally rendered,he formed nobler ideas of the Homeric 
majesty than from the laboured elegance of polished versions. 

Those literal translations were always at hand, and from them 
he could easily obtain his author’s sense with sufficient certainty ; 
and among the readers of Homer the number is very small of 
those who find much in the Greek more than in the Latin, 
except the music of the numbers. 

help was wanting, he had the poetical translation of 
Eobanus Hessus, an unwearied writer of Latin verses ; he had 
the French Homers of La Valterie and Dacier, and the English 
of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. With Chapman, whose 
work, though now totally neglected, seems to have been popular 
almost to the end of the last century, he had veiy frequent 
consultations, and perhaps never translated any passage till he 
had read his version, which indeed he lias been sometimes 
suspected of using instead of the original. 

Notes were likewise to be provided ; for the six volumes 
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would liave been very little more tliau &ix pampliiets without 
iJiora. What the mere perusal of the text could suggest. Pope 
wanted no assistance to collect or methodise ; but more %vas 
ueoessary ; many pages were to be filled, and learning roust 
inateriais to wit and judgment. Something might lie 
gathered from Dacier ; but no man love.s to be indebted to his 
contemporaries, and Dacier was accessible to common rcadersi 
Jiustalhius was therefore necessarily consulted. To read 
Eustatliins, of whose work tliere was then no Latin version, 1 
sn.spect Pope, if he had been ■willing, not to have been able ; 
some other was therefore to be found, %vho had leisure as well 
as abilities, and he rvas doubtless most readily employed who 
would do much work for little money. 

The history of the notes has never been traced. Broome, in 
his preface to his poems, declares himself the commentator in 
part upon the Iliad; and it appears from Fenton’s Letter, pre- 
served in the Museum, that Broome was at first engaged in 
consulting Eustathius ; but that after a time, whatever was the, 
reason, he desisted: another man of Cambridge was then em-, 
ployed, who soon grew weary of the work ; and a third, that ■ 
was recommended by Thirlby, is now discovered to have been 
: Jortin, a man since well known to the learned world, ivliO" 
-complained that Pope, having accepted and approved his 
performance, never testified any curiosity to see him, and who 
iu'ofessed to have forgotten the terms on which he worked, : 
Ihe, terms which Fenton uses are very mercantile: / think 
at /list nig/if that hii performance in iwrij commendable, and have 
•vent word Jbr him to fixish the nth hook, and to mid it with his 
demands Jar his trouble. I have, here enclosed the specimen; if the 
' 'd'k come before the return, I will keep them till 1 receive, your order. 

Broome tlien offered his service a second time, which was 
probably accepted, as they had afterwards a closer corn:- 
.sponclenee. Parnell contributed the Life of Homer, which 
Pojje found so harsh, that he took great pains in correcting it 
and by his own diligence, with such help as kindness or money 
could procure him, in somewhat more than five years he com- 
pleted his version of the Iliad, with the notes. He began it in 
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m-i, ins i wenty-fit'th yeav, and concluded it in 17JS, lus 
thinietli year. 

^’^'hen wc find him translating fifty lines a dayj it is natural 
to suppose that he would have brought his work to a more 
speedy conclusion. The I/iad, containing less than sixteen 
IhoMsancl verses, iniglit have been despatched in less than 
three hundred and twenty days by fifty verses in a day. The 
notes, compiled with the assistance of his mercenaries. Could 
not be suppo.sed to requii’e more time than the text. According 
to this calculation, the progress of Pope may seem to have been 
.slow i but the distance is commonly very great between actual 
performances and speculative possibility. It is natural to 
suppose that as much as has been done to-day may be done 
to-moiTOw; but on the morrow some difficulty emerges, or 
some external impediment obstructs. Indolence, interruption, 
business and pleasure, all take their turns of retardation ; and 
every long work is lengthened by a thousand causes tliat can 
and ten thou, sand that cannot, be recounted. Perhaps no 
extensive and multifarious performance was ever effected within 
the term originally fixed in the undertaker’s mind, tie that 
runs against Time has an antagonist not subject to casualties. 

The encouragement given to this translation, though report 
seems to have overrated it, was such as the world ha.s not often 
.seen. The subscribers were five liimdred and seventy-five. The 
copies for which subscriptions were given were six hundred anu 
fifty-four, and only six hundred and sixty were printed. For 
those copies Pope had nothing to pay ; he therefore received 
including the two hundred pounds a volume, five thousand 
three hundred and twenty pounds four .shillings, without 
deduction, as the books were supplied by Lintot. 

By the success of hi.s .subscription Pope was relieved from 
those pecuniary disti’esses with which, notw'ithstauding hia 
popularity, he had hitherto struggled. Lord Oxford had often 
lamcjited his disqualification for public employment, but never 
proposed a pension. Wliile the translation of Homer was in its 
progress, Mr, Cragg.s, then Secretaiy of State, offered to procure 
him a pension, which, at least during his ministry, might be. 
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enjoyeiT with secrecy. This was not accepted by Pope, who 
told him, however, that, if he should be pre.ssed with want of 
mone}', ho would send to him for occasional supplies, f’rajogs 
was not long i)i power, and was never solicited for money by 
Pope, w'ho disdained to beg, what he did not want. 

With the product of this subscription, which he had too much 
discretion to squander, he secured his future life from w.iul, by 
consiflerable anmiities. The estate of the Duke of Buckingham 
was found to have been charged rvith live hundred porinds a 
year, payable to Pope, which doubtless his translation enabled 
him to purchase. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curio, si ty, that I deduce 
thus minutely the history of the English Iliad, It is certainly 
the noble.st version of poetry which the world has ever seen, 
and its publication must therefore be considered as one of the 
great events in the annals of learning. 

To those tvho have skill to estimate the excellence, and 
difficulty of thi,s great work, it must be very desirable to know 
how it was performed, and by what gradations it advanced to 
correctness. Of such an intellectual process the knowledge 
has very rarely been attainable ; but happily there remains the 
original copy of the Iliad, which, being obtained by Bolingbroke 
as a curiosity, descended from him to Mallet, and is now by the 
solicitation of the late Dr. Maty reposited in the Museum. 

Between this manuscript, wliich is written upon accidental 
fragments of paper, and tlie printed edition, there must have 
been an intennediate copy, that was perhaps destroyed as it 
returned from the press. 

Prom , the first copy I have procured a few transcripts, and 
.shall exhibit first the printed lines; then, in a smaller print, 
those of the manuscripts, with all their variations. Tliese 
.words in the small print which are given in italics are cancelled 
in the copy, and the w-ords placed under them adopted in their 
:«tead. 

The beginning of the first book stands thus ; 

* The wroth of Peleus' son, the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O GorMess, sing ; 
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'Hiat wralli which hurl’il to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
1 he souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ‘ ^ 

“ 'Ilic stora Pelides’ rage, O Goddess, siii"' 
wrath “ 

Of aU tl.o woes of Grtcce the fatal soriu/v, 

, „ Grooiau “ 

iill d tho shady hell with chiufs untimely ” 

Whose linibs, uiiburied on the naked shore 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore 
hincc great Achilles and Atrides strove- ' 

fauch was the sovereign doom, and such’the will of Jove. 

“Whose limbs, miburiod oil tbo hostile show, 

Dovourmg dogs and ereedy vultures tore, 
bmee first ^trfdes and Afl/w-fte strove; 

buch was the sovereign doom, and sitoli tlio will of Jove ” 
Declare, O Muse, in what ill-fated hour 

■' 

Ddt ona s son a dire contagion spread. 

And heap’d the camp with mountains of the dead • 

the King of men his reverend priest defied, 

And for the Iving’s offence the people died. 

“Doolare,OGodde33,whatoffendedPower 
Jinflamod their twyc, in that h 

fatal, IiaDless " 

Plirebus himself the diVe debate procur’d 

: fierce ’ . 

£ avenge tho wi ongs his iniur’d Driest muli, At . 

For this the God a dire infeotion Sd ’ 

And heap’d the camp with millions of the dead • 

The King of men the Sacred Sire dolled 
And for the King’s offence the people died.” 

For Chrpes sought with costly gifts to gain 
His ciijitive daughter from the victor’s chain • 
oupphanf, the venerable father stands ’ 

Apollo’s awful ensigns gracb his hands. 

By these he begs, and, lowly bending down, 

Bx Lends the sceptre and the laurel crown. 

“For Chrysos sought bypmonts to regam 

His captive daughter from the* Victor’s ohain: i 
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Suppliant tUovonoroble Eatliorstaudsi 
Apollo’s awful ensigns graocil his Jiautls, 

Aly these he hcgSj ajiil lowl>' bending down 
JVic .polden and the lauiel crown. 

Presents the sceptre 

The Gad that semis Ms goldtm shafts afar ; „ 

TJioii low on earth, the venerable man, 

.Suppliant before tlie brother kings hegiiii.” 

He sued t« all, but ciiief implored for unioe 
The brother king's of jitreus’ royal race ; 

Yc kings aud warriors, may your vows be erovvn’t 
And Troy’s proud walls lie level with tlio. ground 
May Jove restore yoti, when your toils are o’er, 
Safe to the pleasures of your iiatix'e shore. 

‘ ‘ 'i’o all he .sued, l)tit chief implored for grace 
The brother lcing.s of Atrews’ royal l ace. 

Yo sons of Atreus, may your vows ho crown’d, 
king.s aud warrions 

Four laOours, hy the Gods be all yaar Hhoxm arowr 
i'o fmy the Gods ymiv arms with eongumt bless, 

Aud Troy’s proud walls lie. level with tlio ground ; 
rai laid, 

And crown your labours with deserved suaxss; 

May Jove restore you, when your toils arc o’er, 

Sato to the pleasures of your native shore.” 

But, oh ! relieve a wretched parent’s pain. 

And give Chryseis to these arms again ; 

If mercy fail, yet let my present move, 

And dread avenging Phmbus, sou of Jove. 

“ Hut, oh ! relieve a hapless parent’s pain, 

And give my daugliter to those arms again ; 

Mtxeive my gifts ; if mercy’ fails, yet let my present 
And fear the God that deals his darts around. 
avenging Plioebus, son of Jovo.” 

The Greeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to rovevenee, and release the fair. 

Not so Alrides ; he, witli kingly pride. 

Repulsed tlie sacred Sire, and thus replied. 

Ho said, the Greeks their joint assent declare, 

The father said, the gen’rous Greeks relent, 

T’acoept the ransom, and release I’ 

Severe the priest, and speak their ■ 
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Kot so lio, with kingly pride;, 

Hejjulsed the sncml She, and tiins ropiy’d, 

{Not so the tyrant DnvnnK.]” 

tl)’ ilicsc lines, and of the whole first book, 1 am told thal, 
there was yet a former copy, more varied, and more deformed 
V with interlineations. 

The beginning of the second book varies very little from the 
printed page, and is therefore set down without any parallel : 
the few sliglit diiferences do not require to be elaborately 
disjdayed. 

Now pleasing sleep liad seal’d each mortal eye ; ^ - 

stretch’d in their tents the (Jreciaii leaders lie ; 

’I'll’ Irmnoi'lals slumher’d on their thrones above, 

All hut the ever-watchful eye of Jove. 

' i To honour Thetis’ son he hends his care, 

‘ V And plimgc the Greeks in all the woes of war. 

Then bids fin empty phantom rise to sight. 

And tliua cofnfnwidi' the vision of the night : 

Fly hence, delusive dream, and, light as air, 

To Agamemnon’s royal tent repair ; 

Bid him in arms draw forth th’ embattled train, 

March all his legions to tlie dusty plain. 

Abio Iff// die ’tia given him to destroy 
35eolai’Q ev’n now i 

The lofty walif of wide-extended Trov ; 
tow’rs 

For now no more the Gods with Fate contend ; 

At Juno’s suit the heavenly factions end. 

Deslniftioii hotrrn o’er yon devoted wall, 

'.ii;: liajlgs 

And nodding Iliinn Wiiits th’ impemliiig fall. 

invocation to ihe Cabilogue of Ships. 

.Say, Virgins, seated round the throne divine, 
All-knowing Goddesses ! immortiil Nine ! 

Since eartli’s wide regions, heaven’s unmeasured height, 
And hell’s abyss, hide nothing from your sight, 

(tVe, wretched mortals ! lost in doubts below, 

But guess by rumour, and but boast we know) 
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O!) 1 Sfty w}ial heroeSj fired hy thirst, of fame, 
i)r urged hy wrongs, to Troy’s destruction can 
To count them all, demands a thousand tougu 
A throat of brass and adamantine lungs. 

“ Now, Virgin Goddesses, immmtal Nino ! 
That round Olyinims’ heavenly summit sliino, 

• Who see through Jicaven and earth, and hell pro 
And all things know, and all things can resimiid ; 
Relate what armies fought the Trojan lanil, 
What nations follow’d, and what chiefs commain 
(For douhtful Fame distraeta mankind below. 
And nothing can we toll, and nothing know) 
AVithout your aid, to coimt th’ unnumbered trail 
A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues wore va; 

Book V, 1. 

But Pallas now Tydides’ soul inspires, 

Fills with her/orcc, and warms with all her fir 
Above the Greeks his deathless fame to raise, 
And crown her hero with distinguish’d praise, 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play, 

His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 

Til’ unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies 
Like the red star that fires th’ autumnal skies. 
“But Pallas now Tydidoa’ soul inspires, 

Fills with her rap’d, and warms with all her fires 

O’er all the Greeks decrees his fame to raise, 
Above the Greeks luir warrior's fame to raise, 
his deathless 

And crown her hero with inmurrtal praiao ; 

distinguish’d 

liriijhtJroM his hoamy crest the lightnings play. 
High on helm 

From his broad buckler fla.sh’d the living ray, 
High on his holm celestial lightnings play, 

His beamy shioid emits a living ray ; 

The Goddess with her hreath the flame .supplies, 
Bright as the star whose fires in Autumn rise ; 
Her breath divine thiok streaming tlamo suiipUos, 
Bright as the star tliat fires th’ autiuniial skies ; 
Th’ unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies. 
Bike the red star that fires tli’ autumnal skies.” 
When first he rears his radiant orh to sight, 
And Iiathed in ocean shoots a keener light; 
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!:^uc5i ^iorio"! Fallas on tlie chief bestow’d, 

Such from his arms the fierce effnlgenee flow’d ; 
Onwards ho drives him, furious to engage, 

■iFlK-re the fight Imnis, and where the thickest rage. 
“ When fresh lie rears hia radiant orb to sight. 

And gilds old Onean with a Waze of light, 

Bright as the star tliat fires th’ autumnal skies, ' 

fresh from the deep, and gilds the seas and sides ; 

Such glories Pallas on her chief bestow’d. 

Such apailding rays from his bright avmoru' flow’d 
Suoli from his arms the fierce effulgence flowed. 

Onward idle drives him headlong to engage, 
furious 

Where the tear 6fe(?fZs, and whore the jierccsf rage." . 
fight hums, thickest 

Tiie sous of Dares first the eonihat soujrht, 

A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault •, 

In Vulcan’s fane the father’s days were led, 

'Fhe sons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 

“ There lived a Trojan— Davos was his name, 

The priest of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame ; 

'The sons of Dares the combat sought, 

A wealthy priest, but rich witliout a fault,” 

Conclusion of Boole Vlll. C87. 

‘ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of niglit. 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred liglit ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 

And not a cloud o’ei'casls the solemn scene ; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars nnnumber’d gild the glowing pole : 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head j 
Tlien shine the vales — the rocks in jirospect rise, 

A flood of glory burst from all tlie skies j 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in tho sight. 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud Ilion blaze. 

And lighten glimmering Xantlius with their rays ; 
'riie long reflections of the distant fires 
v Oleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 

A thousand piles Iho dusky horrors gild. 
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A.iul slwot a sliaily lustre o’«r , the field j , 

Full fift}' guards each flaming pile attend ^ 
V'^iose umber’d arms by fits thick flaaiies send 
fjOiid neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of co 
find ardent warriors wait the rising morn, 

“ fis when in stiUnesa of the .silent night, 

Aa Avhen the moon in nil her hiatre bright, 

Aa when the moon, rofiilgeut hnmp of night, 

O’er heaven’a lileur azure shc-As her silwr light ; 

pure sprenils sacred 
Aa Klill in air the trembling lustre stood. 

And o’er its golden border sliootsi a tlood ; 

When MO loose (jaU disturbs the deep serene, 
not a hroath 

And m Ami cloud o’oroasts the solemn scene ; 

Around her silver throne the jdanets glow, 

And stars unnumhor’d trembling beams bestow ; 
Around her throne the vivid iilanets roll. 

And stars ummmbor’d gild the glowing pole : 
Clear gleams of light o’er the dark trees are seen 
o’er the dark trees a yellow sheds. 
O’er the dark treex a yellower green they shed, ■ 
gleam 
verdure 

And tip with silver all the mmntam heads : 

forest 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head. 

The valleys open, and the forests rise. 

The vales appear, the I'ocks in iwospeot rise. 
Then shine the vales, the rooks in prospect rise 
All nature stands reveal’d before our oj’es ; 

A Hood of glory bursts from all the skies. 

'Ihe conscious shepherd, joyful at the sight, 
Ji]ye.s the blue vault, and numbers every light, 
The consoious swains rejoieing at the sight 
shepherds gazing with doliglit 
Eye the bine v.ault, and bless the vivul light. 

glorious 

So many llaraes before the navy blaze, 
proud llion 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus rvith their ravf 
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GiW the high walls, and tremble on the spires, 

Gleiun mi the walls, and tremble on the spires j 
A thauaand fires at distant stations bright; : 

Gild the dark prospect, and dispel the night.” ’ 

: 0f these specimens every man who has cultivated poetry, or 
who delights to trace the mind from the rudeness of its first ; 
c'ouceplions to the elegance of its last, will naturally desire a 
greater number; but most other readers are already tired, and 
l am not writing only to poets and philosophers. 

The Iliad was publi.shed volume by volume, as the transla- ? 
tion proceeded ; the four first books appeared in 1715. The 
expectation of this ivork %vas undoubtedly high, and every - 
man who had connected his name with criticism or poetry 
was desirous of such intelligence as might enable him to talk 
upon the popular topic. Halifax, who by having been first 
.a; poet, and then a patron of poetry, had acquired the right 
of being a judge, was willing to hear some books while they 
were yet unpublished. Of this rehearsal Pope afterwards gave 
the following account : ^ — 

‘The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender to taste 
than really possessed of it. — When I had finished the two or 
three first books of my translation of the Iliad, that Lord 
desired to have the pleasure of hearing them read at this house. 
—Addison, Congreve, and Garth, were tliere at the reading. 
In four or five places, Lord Halifax stopped me very civilly, 
and with a speech each time, much of the same kind, “ 1 beg 
your pardon, Mr. Pope ; but there i.s something in that passage 
tluat does not quite please, me. — Be so good as to mark the 
place, and consider it a little at your leisure. — I’m sure you. 
you can give it a little turn." I returned from Lord Halifax's 
with Dr. Garth, in his chariot; and, as we were going along, 
was saying to the Doctor, that my Lord had laid rne under 
a good deal of difficulty by such loose and general observa- 
tions; that I had been thinking over the passages almost ever 
since, and could not guess at what it was that offended his 
Lordship in either of them. Garth laughed heartily at my 
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firabiirraasnient; said/ 1 had not been long enough acquainted 
with Lord Halifax to know his way yet; that I need not 
niwjsle rnjfself about looking those places over and over, when 
1 got home. “All you need do (says he) is to leave them 
just as they are; call on Lord Halifax two or three months 
hence, thank him for his kind observations on those passages, 
and then read them to him as altered. I hsive known him 
much longer than you have, and will be answerable for the 
event.” I followed his advice; waited on Lord Halifax some 
time after; said, I hoped he would find his objections to those 
passages removed ; read them to him exactly as they were at 
first; and his Lordship was extremely pleased with them, and 
cried out, A i/j now thei/ are perfectly right : nothing can he better.’ 

It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect that they 
are despised or cheated. Halifex, thinking this a lucky oppoi'- 
tunity of securing immortality, made some advances of favour 
and some overtures of advantage to Pope, which he seems to 
have received with sullen coldness. All our knowledge of 
this :transaction is derived from a single letter (Dec. 1, 1714), 
in which Pope says, ‘I am obliged to you, both for the favours: 
you have done me, and those you intend me. I distrust 
neither your will nor your memoiy, when it is to do good; 
and if I ever become troublesome or solicitous, it must not' 
be out of expectation, but out of gratitude. Your Lordship 
may cause me to live agreeably in the town, or contentedly 
in the country, which is really all the difference I set betw’een 
an easy fortune and a small one. It is indeed a high strain 
of generosity in you to think of making me easy all my life, 
only because I have been so happy as to divert you .some few 
hours; but, if I may have leave to add it is because you think 
me no enemy to my native country, there will appear a better 
reason; for I must of consequence be very much (as I sincerely 
am) yours, etc.' 

These voluntary offers, and this faint acceptance, ended w'ith- 
out effect. The patron was not accustomed to such frigid 
gratitude, and the poet fed his own pride with the dignity of 
independence. They probably were suspicious of each other, 


Pope would not dedicate till lie saw at what rate his praise 
was valued ; he would be troublesome out of gratitude, iwl cx- 
pedalion. Halifax thought himself entitled to confidence ; and 
would give nothing unless he knew what he should receive. 
Their commerce had its beginning in hope of praise on one 
side, and of money on the other, and ended because Pope 
was less eager of money than Halifax of praise. It is not 
likely that Halifax had any personal benevolence to Pope ; 
it is evident that Pope looked on Halifax with scorn and 
haired. 

The reputation of this great work failed of gaining him a : 
patron j but it deprived liim of a friend. Addison and he 
were were now at the head of poetry and criticism; and both 
in such a state of elevation, that, like the two rivaLs in the 
iioman state, one could no longer bear an equal, nor the other v 
a superior. Of the gradual abatement of kindness between 
friends, the beginning is often scarcely discernible by them- 
selves, and the process is continued by petty provocations, and 
incivilities sometimes peevishly retimied, and sometimes con- 
temptuously neglected, which would escape all attention but 
that of pride, and drop from any memory but that of resent- 
ment. That the quarrel of those two wits should be minutely 
deduced, is not to be expected from a writer to whom, as 
Homer says, nothing but rumour has reached, atid who has ?io 
personal knowledge. 

Pope doubtless approached Addison wheji the reputation 
of their wit first brought them together, %vith the respect due 
lo ,a man Svhose abilities were acknowledged, and who, having 
attained that eminence to W’hich he was himself aspiring, had : 
in his hands the distribution of litei'ary fame. He paid coiu'l 
with snfJicient diligence by his prologue to Cato, by his abuse 
of Uemiis, and, with praise yet more direct, by his poem on 
the Dialogues on Medals, of which the immediate publication 
was then intended. In all this there was no hypoensy ; foi he 
confessed that he found in Addison something more pleasing 
than in any other man. 

It be supposed, that as Pope saw himself favoured by .*■ 
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the wovhl, and more frequently compared his own powers with 
those Oi others, liis confidence increased, and his submission 
lessened; and that Addison felt no delight from the advances 
of a young wit, who might soon contend with him for the 
highest place. Every great man, of whatever kind be. his 
greatne-ss, lias among his friends those who ofliciously, or im- 
sidiously, quicken his attention to offences, heighten his disgust, 
and stimulate liis resentment. Of such adherents, Addison 
doubtle.ss had many, and Pope was now too high to be with'^ 
out them. 

From the emission and reception of the proposals for the; 
Iliad, the kindne.s.s of Addison seems to have abated. Jervas 
the painter once pleased Inmself (Aug. 20, 1714) with imagin- 
ing that he had re-established their friendship; and wrote to 
Pope that Addison once suspected him of too close a con- 
federacy with Swift, but was now satisfied with his conduct. 
To this Pope answered, a week after, that "his engagements 
to Swift were such as' his .services in regard to the subscrip- 
tion demanded, and that the Tories never put him under the 
necessity of asking leave to be grateful, Bnt, says he, an Mr . . 
Addison must be the judge in ivlud regards himself, and seems to 
have no vert/ just one in regard to me, so I must own to you I 
expect nothing hut cimlily from him. In the same letter he 
mentions Philips, as having been busy to kindle animo-sity 
between them ; but in a letter to Addison, he e.xjn'esses some 
consciousness of behaviour, inattentively deficient in re.speet. 

Of Swift’s industry in promoting the subscription, there 
remains the testimony of Kennet, no friend to either him or 
Pope, 

^Nov. 2, 171'?. — Dr. Swift came into the coffee-house, and 
had a bow from everybody but me, who, I confess, could not 
but despise him. When I came to the anti-chamber to wait, 
before prayers, Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and 
business, and acted as master of requfesls. — ^Then he instructed 
a, young nobleman that the best poet in England was Mr. Pope 
(a p-ipist), who had begun a translation of Homer into English 
verse, for which he must have them all subscribe; for, says he, 
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the Jiuthor hhail mil Ijegin lo print till / kive a thousund gitiiieas 
for him.’ 

ALioul this time it is likely that Stcelcj who was,, with all 
his political ftiryj good-n,alured and officious^ procured an inter- 
view beUveeu these angry rivals, which ended in aggravated 
malevolence. On this occa.siou, if the reports be true. Pope 
made his complaint with frankness and spirit, as a niim lui-- 
do.servedl}' neglected or oppo.sed; and Addison affected a con- 
temptuous unconcern, and in a calm even voice, reproached 
!*ope w'ith his vanity, and, telling him of the improvements , 
which his early works had received from his own i-enun-ks and 
those of Steele, .said that he, being now engaged in public 
business!, had no longer any care for hi.s poetical reputation ; 
nor had any other desire, with regsird to Pope, than that he 
should not, by too rmich arrogance, sdiemite the public. 

To this Pope is said to have replied with great keenness 
and seveiity, upbraiding Addison witii perpetual dependence, 
and with the abuse of those qualifications which he had obtsiined 
at the public, cost, and charging him with mean endeavours 
to obstruct the progress of rising merit. The contest rose 
so high, that they parted at last without any interchange of 
.civility. 

The first volume of I-Iomer was (171.‘>) in time published; 
and a rival version of the first Iliad, for rivals the time of their 
aj3})earance inevitably made them, was immediately printed, 
with the name of Tickell. It was soon perceived that, among 
the followers of Addison, Tickell had the preference, and the 
critics and poets divided into factions. 1, says Pope, have the 
tmmvj ihai is, the mob, on my side. ; hut it is not uncoimnon Jor the > 
smaller iniriy in siqypbj by industry what it wants in smmhers.--! 
appeal lo the people as my lighljul judges, and, tvhilc they arc iwt 
inclined to condemn sue, shall noi fear the high-flyers at Btdlon’s, 
This opposition he immediately imputed to Addison, and com- 
plained of it in terms sufficiently resentful to Craggs, their 
common friend. 

When Addison's ojhnion was asked, he declared the versions ' 
to be both good, but Tickell's the best that had ever been'"; 
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wriLlen ; and sometimes said that they veve both good, but 
that Tickell had more of Homer. 

Pope was now sufficiently irritated; his reputation and his 
interest were at liazard. He once intended to print together 
the four versions of Dryden, Maynwaring, Pope, and Tickelh 
that they might be readily compared, and fairly estimated. 
This design seems to have been defeated by the refasal of 
Tonson, who was the proprietor of the other three versions. 

Pope intended at another time a rigorous criticism of Tickell's 
translation, and had marked a copy, which I have seen, in all 
places that appeared defective. But while he was thus 
meditating defence or revenge, his adversary sunk before him 
without a blow; the voice of the public was not long divided, 
and the preference Avas universally given to Pope’s perform- 
ance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance to another, 
that the other translation was the work of Addison himself; 
but if he kneAv it in Addison’s lifetime, it does not appear that 
he told it. He left his illustrious antagonist to be punished by 
what has been considered as the most painful of all reflections, 
the remembrance of a crime perpetrated in vain. 

The other circumstances of their quarrel were thus related 
by Pope. 

‘Philips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse me in 
coffee-houses, and conversations: and Gildon wrote a thing 
about Wycherley, in Avhich lie had abused both me and ray 
relations very grossly. Lord Warwick himself told me one day, 
that it was in vain for me to endeavour to be well with Mr. 
Addison ; that his jealous temper would never admit of a settled 
friendship between us: and, to convince me of Avlnit he had 
said, assured me, that Addison had encouraged Gildon to 
publish those scandals, and had given him ten guinea.s after 
they were published. The next day, while I was heated with 
what I had heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. Addison, to let him 
know that I was not unacquainted with this behaviour of hi,s ; 
that if I Avas to speak severely of him, in return for it, it .should 
* Spence. 
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he- ia ftiidi a way, that I should rathei* tell hiiUj himself, 
(iiirly of bis faults, and allow his good qualities ^ and that it 
shouid be sonicthing in the following manner: I then adjoined 
’he first sketcli of what has since been called my satire oii 
Addison. Mr. Addison used me very civilly ever after.’ 

The verses on Addison, -when they were sent to Atterbuiy, 
were considered by him as the most excellent of Pape’s 
performances; and the writer was advised, since he knew 
where his strength lay, not to suffer it to remain unemployed. 
This year (1715) being, by the subscription, enabled to live 
more by choice, liaving persuaded his father to sell their estate 
at Binfield, he purchased, I think only for his life, that house at 
Twickenham to which his residence afterwards procured so much 
eelebivation, and removed thither with his -f ther and mother. 
Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which his verses 
mention ; and being under the necessity of making a subter- 
raneous passage to a garden on the other side of the road, he 
adorned it with fossil bodies, and dignified it with the title of a 
grotto ; a place of silence and retreat, frotn which he endeavoured 
to persuade his friends and himself that cares and passions 
could be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasm-e of an Englishman, 
who has more frequent need to solicit than exclude the sun ; 
but Pope’s excavation was requisite as an entrance to hi.s 
garden, and, as some men try to be proud of their defects, he 
extracted an ornament from an inconvenience, and vanity 
produced a grotto where necessity enforced a passage. It may 
he frequently remarked of the studious and speculative, that 
they are proud , of trifles, and that their amusements seem 
frivolous and childish; whether it be that men conscious of 
great reputation think themselves above the reach of cemsure, 
and safe in the admis.sion of negligent indulgences, or that 
• mankind expect from elevated genius an uniformity of greatness, 
and watch its degradation with malicious wonder; like him 
who, liaving followed with his eye an eagle into the clouds, 
should lament that she ever descended to a perch. 

While the volumes of his Homer were annually publfsheci, 
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he follected his iomier works (]71'7) into one qunrio voluwie, 
to which he prefixed a preface, written with great Kprightliiiess 
and elegance, which was afterwards reprinted, witli some 
passages subjoined that he at first omitted; other inargitKd 
additions of the same kind he made in the later editions of his 
poems. Waller remarics, that poets lose half their praise, 
because the reader knows not what they have blotted. Fope’.s 
voracity of fame taught him the art of obtaining the accumuLated 
honour both of what he had published and of what he had 
suppres.sed. 

In this year his father died suddenly, in his seventy-fifth 
year, having passed twenty-nine years in privacy. He is ‘not 
known but by the character which his son has giveji him. If 
the money with which he reth-ed was all gotten by himself, he : 
had traded very successfully in times when sudden riches were 
rarely attainable. - 

The publication of the Iliad was at last completed in 1720, 
The splendour and success of this work raised Pope manV: 
enemies, that endeavoured to depreciate his abilities ; Burnet, 
who was afterwards a judge of no mean reputation, censured 
him in a piece called Homerides before it was published ; 
Ducket likewise endeavoured to make him ridiculous. Dennis 
was the perpetual persecutor of all his studies. But, whoever 
his critics were, their writings are lost, and the names which 
are preserved, are preserved in the 

In this disastrous year (1720) of national infatuation, when ; 
more riches than Peru can boast were expected from tlie South 
Sea, when the contagion of avarice tainted every mind, and 
even poets panted after wealth, Pope was seiaetl with the 
universal passion, and ventured some of his money. The stock 
rose in its price; and he for a while thought himself Lard of 
ihottsmids. But this dream of haj)piness did not last long, and 
he seems to have waked soon enough to ge.t clear with the 
loss only of what he once thought himself to have won, and 
perhaps not wholly of that. 

Next year he published some select poems of his friend Dr. 
Parnell, with a very elegant dedication to the Earl of Oslbrd ; 
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^viio, afi.e;r all his struggles and dangers, then lived in retirement, 
still under (he ti'uvvn of a victorious faction, who could take no 
pleasure in heaving Lis praise. 

He gave the same year (1721) an edition of Slrakespeare. 
His name was now of so much authority, that Tonson thought 
himself entitled, by annexing it, to demand a subscription of 
six guineas for Sluikespeare’s plays in six quarto volumes ; nor 
did his expectation much deceive him; for of seven hundred 
and fifty which he printed, he dispersed a great number at the 
price proposed. The reputation of that edition indeed sunk 
afterwards so low, that one hundred and forty copies were sold 
. at sixteen shilling.s each. 

On this undertaking, to which Pope was induced by a reward 
of two hundred and seventeen iiounds twelve shillings, he 
seems never to have reflected afterwards without vexation ; for 
Theobald, a man of heavy diligence, with very slender jjowers, 
first, ill a book called Shakespeare Restored, and then in a formal 
edition, detected his deficiences with all the insolence of 
victory 5 and, as he was now high enough to be feared and 
hated, Theobald bad from others all the help that could be 
supplied, by the desire of humbling a haughty character. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to editors, collaters, 
commentators, and verbal critics ; and hoped to persuade the 
world, that he miscarried in this undertaking only by having 
a mind too great for sucli minute employment. 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things wrong, 
and left many things undone ; but let him not be defrauded of 
his due praise. He was the first that knew, at least the first 
that told, by what helps tlie text might be improved. If lie 
msjiected the carl}' editions negligently, he taught others to be 
more accurate. In his preface he expanded with great .skill 
and elegance the character wliich had been given of Shake.speare 
by Dryden; and be drew the public attention ripon his works, . 
whicli, though often mentioned, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the Iliad, resolving not to . let 
the general kindness cool, he published proposals for a translation 
of the Odpssc.ij, in five volmnes, for five guineas. He was 
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willing, however, now to have associates in his labour, being 
either weary with toiling iipoir another's thoughts, or having 
heard, as IlufFhcad relates, that Fenton and Broome had already 
h(:gun the work, and liking better to have them confederates 
than rivals. 

In the patent, instead of saying that he had iramlated tim 
Od^ssei/, as he had said of the Iliad, he says that be had 
a translation ; and in the proposals the subscription 
is said to be not solely for his own use, but for that of too o/' 
kb fncnd.i who have assisted him in this work. 

In 17^3, while he was engaged in this new version:, he 
appeared before the, lA)rds at the memorable trial of Bishop 
Atterbury, with whom he had lived in great familiarity, and ; 
frequent correspondence. Atterbury had honestly recommended 
to him the study of the popish controversy, in hope of his- 
eonversion ; to which Pope answered in a manner that, cannot 
much recommend his principles, or his judgment. In questions 
and projects of learning they agreed better. He wa,s called at 
the trial to give an account of Atterbury’s domestic life, and 
private employment, that it might appear how little time lie 
had left for plots. Pope had but few words to utter, and in 
those few he made .several blunders. 

His letters to Atterbury express the utmost esteem, tender- 
ness, and gratitude ; jierhajys, says he, it is not only in this world 
that I may have cause to remember the Bishop of Rochester, At 
their last interview in the Tower, Atterbury presented him 
with a Bible. 

Of the Odyssey Pope translated only twelve books ; the re.st 
were the work of Broome and Fenton : the note.s were written 
■wholly by Broome, who was not over-liberally I’ewarded. The 
public wa.s carefully kept ignoi-ant of the several shares j and 
an account -vvas .subjoined at the conclusion, which is now 
knowui not to ho true. 

The first copy of Pope’s books, with those of Fenton, are to 
be seen in the Museum. The parts of Pope are less interlined 
than the Iliad, and the latter books of the Iliad less than the 
former. He grew dexterous by practice, and every sheet 
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cnablctl him to write, the next with more fecilityl The bonl;s 
of Fenton have very few alterations by the hand of Pope. 
Those of Broome have not been found ; but Pope complained, 
as it is reported, that he had much trouble in correctiufp them. 

His contract with Lintot was the same as for the J/’iisd, 
excti])!; tlrat only one hundred pounds were to be paid him for 
each volume. The number of subscribers was five hundred and 
seventy four, and of copies eight hundred and nineteen ; so 
that his jn’ofitj when he had paid his assistants, was .still very 
considerable. The work was finished in 1723, and from that 
time he resolved to make no more translations. 

The sale did not answer Lintot’s expectation, and he then 
pretended to discover something of fraud in Pope, and 
commenced, or threatened, a suit in Chancery. 

On the English Odyssey a criticism was published by Spence, 
at that time Prelector of Poetry at Oxford; a man whose 
learning was not very great, and whose mind was not very 
powerful. His criticism, however, was commonly just; what 
he thought, he thought rightly ; ami his remarks were 
recommended by his eoolnes.s and candour. In him Pope had 
the first experience of a critic without malevolence, who 
thought it as much his duty to display beauties as expose 
faults ; who censured with respect, and praised with alacrity. 

With this criticism Pope was so little offended, that he 
sought the acquaintance of the writer, who lived with him from 
that time in great familiarity, attended him in his last hours, 
and compiled memorial.s of his conversation. The regard of 
Pope, recommended him to the great and powerful, and he 
obtained very valuable preferments in the Church. 

after. Pope was returning home from a visit in a 
friend's coach, which, in passing a bridge, was overturned into 
the water; the window.s were closed, and being unable to 
force them open, he was in danger of immediate death, when 
the postilion snatched him out by breaking the glass, of which 
the fragments cut two of his fingers in such a manner, that he 
lost their use. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him a letter of 
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eoasolation. He had been entertained by Pope uL his table, 
wluTf. he talked with so much gi-ossness that Mrs. Pope was 
driven from the room. Pope discovered, by a trick, that he 
v/ns a spy for the Court, and never considered him as a man 
worthy of confidence. 

He soon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift, who was then 
ill England, to publish three volumes of Miscellanies, in 171)10!! 
amongst otlier tilings he inserted the Memoirx o f a Parish Vlerk, 
in ridicule of Burnet’s importance in his own history, and a 
Debate upon Black mul White Horses, written in all the formalitie.s 
of a legal process by the assistance, a,s i.s said, of Mr. Fortescuey 
afterwards Master of the Rolls. Before these miscellanies is a 
jireface signed by Swift and Pope, but apparently written by 
Pope ; in which he makes a ridiculous and romantic complaint 
of the robberies committed upon authors by the clandestine 
seizure and sale of their papers. He tells, in tragic strains, 
how the cabinets of the sick and the closets of the dead have been 
broke open and ransacked ; as if those violences were often 
coiiiiiiitted for papers of uncertain and accidental value, which 
are rarely provoked by real treasures ; as if epigrams and essays 
were in danger where gold and diamonds are safe. A cat, 
hunted for his musk, is, according to Pope’s account, but the 
emblem of .a wit winded by booksellers. 

His complaint, however, received some attestation; for 
the same year the letters written by him to Mr. Cromwell, 
in his youth, were sold by Mrs. Thomas to Curll, who printed 
them. 

In these Misccllanie.s was first published the Art of Sinking in 
Poetri/, which, by such a train of consequences as usually passes 
in literary quarrels, gave in a .short time, according to Pope’s 
account, occasion to the Dunciad. 

In the following year (1728) he began to put Atterbury’s 
advice in practice ; and showed his satirical powers by publishing 
the Dunciad, one of his greatest and most elaborate per- 
formances, in which he endeavoured to sink into contempt ail 
the writers by whom he had been attacked, and some others 
whom he thought unable to defend themselves. 



As-, iiw 4»t‘ the DaiieeiS Ke placed poor Theobald, whom 
he aceitsed of ingratitude; but whose real crime was supposed 
to bi- that of having revised Shakespeare more happily than 
liiiiistlf. Tiiis satire had the effect which he intended, by 
blasting the clniracters which it touched. Ralph, who, nn- 
necessarily interposing in the quarrel, got a place in a suh- 
Koqueut edition, complained that for a time he was in danger 
of starving, as the booksellers had no longer any confidence in 
his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and slow : the plan, 
If not wholly new, was little understood by common readers. 
Many of the allusions required illustration; the names were 
often e.vpressct! only by the initial and final letters, .and, if 
they had been printed at length, were such as few had known 
or recollected. The subject itself had nothing generally in- 
teresting, for whom did it concern to know that one or another 
scribbler was a dunce If therefore it had been possible for 
those who were attacked to conce.al their pain and their resent- 
hient, the Dimdad might have made its way very slowly in the 
i world. 

This, however, was not to be expected: every man is of 
importance to himself, and therefore, in his own opinion, to 
others; and, supposing the world already acquainted with all 
his pleasures and his pains, is perhaps the first to publish 
injuries or misfortunes, which had never been known unless 
related by himself, and at which those th.at hear them will 
only laugh ; for no man sympathises with the sorrows of vanity. 

The history of the Dwiciad is very minutely related by Pope 
himself, in a dedication which he wrote to Lord Middlesex in 
: the name of Savage. 

‘ I will relate the war of the ‘ Dunces ’ (for so it has been 
commonly called), which began in the year lliil, and ended 
in 17S0. 

'When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it proper, for 
reasons specified in the preface to their miscellanies, to publish 
such little pieces of theirs as had casually got alwoad, there 
wrss added to them the Treatise of the Bathos, or the Art of 
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SiiJdng in Pocirtf. It liAppeued that in one ehaptcr of thirf 
piece the several species of bad poets were ranged in classes, 
to which were prefixed almost all the letters of the alphabet 
(the greatest part of them at random); but such was the 
number of poets eminent in that art, that some one or other took 
every letter to himself: all fell into so violent a fury, that, for 
half a year or more, the common newspapers (in most of which 
they had some property^-, as being hired writers) were filled with 
the most abusive falsehoods and scurrilities they could possibly 
devise. A liberty no way to be wondered at in those? people, 
and in those papers, that for many years, during the uncon-? 
trolled licence of the press, has aspei-sed almost all the great 
characters of tlie age ; and this with impunity, their own 
persons and names being utterly secret and obscure. 

'This gave Mr. Pope the tliought, that he had now some- 
opportunity of doing good, by detecting and dragging into 
light these common enemies of mankind; since to invalidate 
this universal slander, it sufficed to show' w'hal contemptible 
men were the authors of it. He was not ivithout hopes that, 
by manifesting the duhiess of those who had only malice 
to recommend them, either the booksellers would not find 
their account in employing them, or the men themselves, when 
discovered, want courage to proceed in so unlawful an occupa- 
tion. This it was that gave birth to the Dmwiad i and he 
thought it an happiness, that, by the late flood of slander on 
himself, he had acquired such a peculiar right over their names 
asiwas necessary to this design. 

‘On the 12th of March, 1729, at St. James’s, that poem was 
presented to the King and Queen (who had before been pleased 
to read it) by the Riglit Honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; and 
some days after the Avhole impression was taken and dispevsefl 
by several noblemen and person.s of the first distinction. 

‘It is certainly a true observation, that no people are so? 
impatient of censure as those who are the greatest slanderers, 
which was wonderfully exemplified on this occasion. On fciie 
day the book was first vended, a crowd of authors besieged the 
shop ; entreaties, adviee.s, threats of law and battery, n.-iy, cries 
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!>i irfJiKDii, wfre all employed to lijuder the cooiiug out of the 
Jhadad: on the other side, tlie booksellers and hawkers made 
as great elToi'Cs to procure it. What could a few poor authoi-s 
ii<j against so great a, majority as the public ? There was no 
.stopping a torrent with a finger, so out it came. 

'■ Aiany ludicrous circumstances attended it. The Dunces (for 
by this name they were called) held weekly clubs, to consult of 
hostilities against the .autliors : one wrote a letter to a great 
minister, assuring Irim Mr. Pope was the greatest enemy the 
g'ovemnient had ; and another bought his image in clay, to 
execute him in effigy, with which sad sort of satisfaction the 
gentlemen w'ere a little comforted. 

'Some false editions of the book having an owl in their 
frontispiece, the true one, to distinguish it, fixed in its stead 
an ass laden with authors. Then another .surreptitious one 
being printed witli the same ass, the new edition in octavo 
. returned for distinction to tlie owl again. Hence aro.se a. gTe.at 
contest of booksellers against booksellers, and advertisements 
against advertisements; some recommending the edition of the f ' 

owl, and others the edition of the ass; by which names they 
came to be distinguished, to the great honour also of the 
gentlemen of the Dunciad.' / 

Pope appears by this narrative to have contemplated his 
victory over the Dunces with great exultation ; and such was 
hi.s delight in the tumult which he had raised, that for a while 
his natural sensibility was su.spended, and he read reproaches 
and invectives without emotion, considering them only aS' s ; ; ' 

the necessary eftects of that pain which he rejoiced in having ^ 

given. ^ 

It cannot, liowever, be concealed that, by his own confession, , , 

he was the aggi'essor; for nobody believes that the letters in >' '/* 

the Bidlms were placed at random ; and it may be discovered ^ | 

that, when he thinks himself concealed, he indulges the 
common vanity of common men, and triumphs in those dis- ' 

tiuctions which he had affected to despise. He is proud that Z ' 
his book was presented to the king and queen by the right ■* 

honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; be is proud that they had read 

von. HI. ' F ,*r ' ' 
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it befoiTj ho is proud that the ■ edition was taken off' by the 
iiobilii.y and persons of the first distinction. 

The edition of which he speaks was, I beliet'c, that which, 
1)y tcdlinw in. t’ne text the names, and in the notes the characters 
of those whom he had satirised, was made intelligible and 
diverting. The critics had now declared their approbation: of 
the plan, .and the common reader began to like it without fear ; 
those who -were strangers to petty literature, and therefore 
unable to decipher initials and blanks, had now names and 
persons brought within their view; and delighted in the visible 
effect of those shafts of malice, which they had hitherto con- 
templated as shot into the air. 

Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given him, renewed 
the enmity which had for a time l>een appensed by mutual 
civilities, and published remarks, which he had till then 
.suppressed, upon the Bape of the Lock. Many more grtmibletl 
in secret, or vented their resentment in the nevvspaper.s by 
epigrams or invectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Burnet with pz'oiw 
passion, pretended that his moral character was injured, and 
for some time declared Iris resolution to take vengeance with 
a cudgel. But Pope appeased him, by changing jjfwiiou 
tn cordial friendship, and by a note, in which he vehemently 
disclaims the malignity of meaning imputed to the first 
expression. 

Aaron Hill, who was repre.sented as diving for the prize, 
expostulated with Pope in a manner so much .superior to all ' 
mean solicitation, that Pope was reduced to .sneak and .shuiHe, 
sometimes to deny, and sometimes to apologise; he first 
endeavours to wound, and is then afraid to own that he meaitt 
'..':a:'hlow, ... 

The Dnnnnd, in the complete edition, is addressed to Dr, 
Swift ; of the notes, part was written by Dr. Arlmthnot, and an 
apologetical letter was prefixed, signed by fJlcland, but sni»posed 
to have been written by Pope. 

After this general war upon dulness, he seems to have 
indidged himself a while in tranquillity; but his subsequent 
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}3iothictiojiK prove that he was not idle. He publissbcd (1731) 
a, poem on Tasiu, in which he %'ery particularly and severely 
criticises the house, the furniture, the gardens, and the enter- 
i,-unnk;iits of Timon, a man of great wealth and little taste, 
ily Timon he was universally supposed, and by the Earl of 
Burlingtou, to whom the poem is addressed, was privately said, 
to mean the Duke of C'handos; a man jierhaps too much 
(Ic Jiglited ivilh pomp and show, but of a temper kind and 
beneficent, and who had consequently the voice of the publie 
in his fa,vour, 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the ingratitude 
and treachery of Pope, who was said to liave been indebted to 
the patronage of (,'handos for a j^resent of a thousand pounds^ 
anfi who gained the opportunity of insulting him by the kind- 
lie&s oi his invitation. 

The receipt of the thousand ijouuds Pope publicly denied; 
but from the reproach which the attack on a character so 
amiable brought upon him, he tried all means of escaping. 
The name of Clcland was again employed in an apology, by 
which no man was satisfied; and he was at last reduced to 
shelter his temerity behind dissimulation, and endeavour to 
make tliat disbelieved which he never had confidence openly to 
deny. He wrote an exculpatory letter to the Duke, which ivas 
answered with great magnanimity, as by a man who accepted 
his excuse without believing his ju’ofessions. He said, that to 
have ridiculed his taste, or his buildings, had been an indiffei’ent 
action in another man ; but that in Pope, after the recipi-ocal 
kindness that had been exchanged between them, it had been 
less easily excused. 

Pope, in one of his letters, complaining of the Ireatmeiit 
which his poem had found, owin' that such critics can intimidate 
him, miy almost persuade him, to write no more, which is a com- 
plivmd this age dcserues. The man vrho- threatens the world is 
always ridiculous, for the world can easily go on without him, 
and in a short time will cease to miss him. I have heard of an 
idiot, who used to revenge his vexations by lying all night upon 
the bridge. There is nothing, says .luvenal, that a man will nut 
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helimiB iv his own favour. Pope had been flattered till he 
thought himself one of the moving powers In the S3’«1;cm of 
life- When he talked of laying down his peiij those who sat 
round him entreated and implored, and self-love did not suffer 
him to suspect that they went away and laughed. 

The following year deprived him of Gay, a man whom he 
had known early, and whom he seemed to love with more 
tenderness than any other of his literary friends. Pope was 
now fortj’-four years old, an age at which the mind begins less 
easily to admit new confidence, .and the will to grow less 
flexible, and when, therefore, the departure of an old friend is 
very acutely felt. 

In the next year he lost his mother, not by an imexpeeted 
death, for she had lasted to the age of ninety-three, but she 
did not die unlaraeuted. The filial piety of Pope was in the 
highest degree amiable and exemplary ; his parents had the 
happiness of living till he was at the summit of poetical repu- 
tation, till he was at ease in his fortune, and without a rival in 
his fame, and found po diminution of his respect or tenderness. 
Whatever was his pride, to them he was obedient ; and what- 
ever was his irritability, to them he was gentle. Life has, 
among its soothing and quiet comforts, few things better to 
give than such a son. 

, One of the passages of Pope’s life, which seems to deserve 
some inquiry, was a publication of letters between him and 
jnany of his friends, which, falling into the hands of Curll, a 
rapacious bookseller of no good fame, were by him printed and 
sold. This volume containing .some letters from noblemen, 
Pope incited a prosecution against him in the House of Lords 
for breach of privilege, and attended himself to stimulate the 
resentment of his friends. Curll appeared at the bar, and, 
knowing himself in no great danger, spoke of Pope with very 
little reverence. He Ms, said Curll, a knack at uersiffug, ixul m 
prose I think imjscif a match for him. When the orders of tiie 
House were examined, none of . them appeared to have been 
infringed ; Ciu-ll went away triumphant, and Pope was left to 
seek some other remedy. 



Citi-Jl’s aceoiiiH- was, that 

gown, but with a lawyer’s L„. ^ 

number ofV printed volumes, v’ ’ ’ ' 

epistolary correspondence; that he asked no name, and 
: none, but gave the price t’- 
, ;iuthorised to use his purchase to his own a ’ 

I’hat Cinil gave a true account of the 
reasonable to believe, because 

utid when, some years after wi 

the son of Bernard, he declared hi. 
knew better than anybody else how Curil 
because another parcel was a’ 
for which no price had ever hi 
his resolution not to pay a por 
with a nameless agent. 

Such care had been taken to make then 
yvere sent at once to two booksellers: to Ci 
to seize them as a prey, and to Lintot, who 
to give Pope information of the seemino- 
believe, did nothing ; and Curll did what w 
to make them public was the only purpose, ; 
supposed, because the numbers offered to = 
messengers showed that hope of gain could' 
motive of the impression. 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of pri 
. and not knowing how to do, without imputati 
has ni this country been done very rarely, cor 
anee of compulsion ; that, when he could 


t ope evening a man in a clergyman’s 
band, brought and offered for” sale a, 
->-s, which he found to be Pope's 
that he asked no name, and was told 
!e demanded, and thought himself 
his own advantage. 

- "" the transaction, it is 

so falsehood was ever detected'; 
I'ds, I mentioned it to Lintot' 
s opinion to be, that Pope 
C'urll obtained the copies, ’ 
the same time sent to him.self, , 
m demanded, as he made known : 
er, and consequently not to deal 
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the desire of knowing him; and with so mueli ucal did ho 
cultivate the friendship which he had newly formed, that when 
Pope told his pui 7 >ose of vindicating Jiis own property Iiy a 
genuine edition, he offered to pay the cost. 

This, however. Pope did not accept, but in time .solicited a 
subscription for a quarto volume, which .upjieared 1 

believe, with sufficient profit. In the pi'eface he tells that his 
letters were repo.sited in a friend’s library, said to be the Earl 
of Oxford’ .s, and that the copy thence .stolen was .sent to the.i 
press. The story was doubtless received with difl’erent degree.s 
of credit. It may be suspected that the preface to the; 
Miscellanies was written to prepare the public for such an 
incident; and to .strengthen this opinion, James Worsdale, 
a painter, who was employed in clandestine negotiations, but 
whose veracity was very doubtful, declared that he wa.s the 
messenger who carried, by Pope’s direction, the books to Ciirll. 
When they were thus published and avowed, as they had 
relation to recent facts, and persons either then living or not 
yet forgotten, they may be supposed to have found reader.? ; 
but as the facts were minute, and the characters being either 
private or literary, were little known, or little regarded, they 
awakened no popular kindness or resentment ; the book never 
became much the subject, of conversation ; some read it as eon- 
teraporary hi.story, and some perhaps as a model of epi.stolary 
language ; but those who read it did not talk of it. Not much, 
therefore, was added by it to fame or envy, nor do I remember 
that it produced either public praise or public censure. 

It had, however, in some degree, the recommendation of 
novelty. Our language has few Letters, except those of states- 
men, Mow'd indeed, about a century ago, published hi.s Letters, 
which are commended by Morhoff, and which alone of bis 
hundred volumes continue his memory, Loveday’s Letters were i 
printed only once ; those of Herbert and Suckling are hardly 
known. Mrs, Phillips’s [‘'Orinda’.s ’] are equally neglected ; and 
those of Walsh seem written as exercises, and were never sent 
to any living mistress or friend. Pope’.s epistolary excellence 
had an open field : he had no English rival, living or dead. 


i;op<" i, sLWi ill this collection as connected Avith Hie otlies* 
cmitcnipor.'iYj' wits, anti certainly suffers no disgrace in the 
coiiiparifcGii but it must be remembered, that he had the power 
<)i' favouring himself ; he might have originally had publieal.ion 
in his mind, and have written ivith cai’e, or have afterwards 
selecterl those which he had most happily conceived, or most 
diligently laboured ; and I know not whether there does not 
appear something more studied and artificial in his productions 
than the rest, except one long letter by Bolinghroke, composed, 
with all the skill and industry of a professed author. It is 
indeed not easy to distinguish affectation from habit; he that ; 
has once studiously formed a style, rarely writes afterwards with 
complete ease. Pope may be said to write always with, his . 
reimtatiou in his head; Sw'ift perhaps like a man who remem- 
bered that he was writing to Pope ; but Arbuthnot like one 
who lets thoughts drop from his pen as they rise into his 
mind. _ 

Before these Letters appeared, he publislied the first part of 
what he persuaded himself to think a system of ethics, under 
the title of an on Man ; which, if his letter to Swift (of 

Sept. 14, 1725) be rightly explained by the commentator, had 
been eight years under his consideration, and of which he seems 
to have desired the success with great solicitude. Pie had now 
many open and doubtless many secret enemies. The Dunces 
were yet smarting with the war ; and the superiority which he 
publicly arrogated, disposed the w'orld to wish his humiliation. 

All this lie knew, and against all this he provided. His own 
name, and that of his friend to whom the work is inscribed, 
were in the first editions carefully suppressed ; and the poem, 
being of a new kind, was ascribed to one or anolher, as favour 
determined, or conjecture wandered: it was given, says War- 
burton, to every man, except him only who could write it. 
Those wlio like only when they like the author, and who are 
under the dominion of a name, condemned it; and those 
a,dmired it who are willing to scatter praise at random, which, 
while it is unapjiropriated, excites no envy. Those friends of 
Pape, that were trusted with the secret, went about lavishing- 
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hoiioiu's <)U llu; iiew-boTO poet, and hinting that Pope was never 
So much in danger from any former rival. 

To Ihoht; authors- whom he had personally offended, and fo 
those v. liose opinion the world considered as decisive, and whom 
he suspected of envy or malevolence, he sent his essay as a 
present before publication, that tliey might defeat their own 
enmity by praises, whicli they could not afterwards decently 
retract. 

With these precautions, in 173." was published the first part 
o{ the i', mil/ OH Man. There had been for some time a report 
that Pope, was busy upon a System of Morality; but this design 
was not discovered in the new poem, which had a form and a 
title with which its readers were unacquainted. Its reception 
was not uniform; .some thought it a very imperfect piece; 
though not without good lines. While the author was 
unknown, some, as will always happen, favoured him as an 
adventurer, and some censured . him as an intruder ; but, all 
thought him above neglect ; the sale increased, and editions 
were multiplied. The subsequent editions of the first epistle 
exhibited two memorable corrections. At first, the poet and 
his friend 

‘ .Expatiate freely o’er this scene of man, 

A mighty maze of wullcit IT, HImit a plmi.' 

For which he wrote afterwards, 

‘ A mighty maze, Imf not wilJwut <1 plan 
for, if there were no plan, it was in vain to describe or to tiucc 
the maze. 

The other alteration was of these lines ; 

■' And spite of pride, and in thy ren/ton’x apjte, 

One truth is clear, whatever is, is right;’ 

but having afterwards discovered, or been shown, that the truth' ^ 
which siibsisled in spile of reason could not be very c/eu/-, he 
sulwtituled 

' And spite of pride, in erring reason 
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To socl'j ovorsisiils^ wil] the mo^t vigorous mind be liable, when 
it is employed at onee upon argument and poetry. 

Tile second and third epistles were published ; and Pope was, 
i beilovo, siioi’c and more suspected of writing them ; at last, in 
i ho avowed the Iburtii, and claimed the honour of a moral 
.■.■i.pDet. , . , 

Jii the conclusion it is sufliciently acknowledged, that the 
doctrine of the Essm/ on Man was received from Bolingbroke, 
who is said to have ridiculed Pope, among those who enjoyed 
his confidence, as having adopted and .advanced principles of 
which he did not perceive the consequence, and as blindly 
j>ropagating opinions contrary to his own. That those com- 
munications had been consolidated into a scheme regularly 
drawn, and delivered to Pope, from whom it returned only : 
" trausfoi-med. from prose to verse, has been reported, but hardly 
can be true. 'I’he Essay plainly appears the fabric of a jmcl ; 
what Bolingbroke supplied could be only the first principles : 

■ the order, illustrations, and embellishments must all be Pope’s, 

These principles it is not my business to clear from obscurity, 
dogmatism, or falsehood ; but they were not immediately 
examined; philosophy and poetry have not often tlie same 
readers; and the Essay abounded in splendid amplifications 
and sparkling sentences, which were read and admired, with no 
great attention to their ultimate piu-pose; its flowers caught 
the eye, which did not see what the gay foliage concealed, and 
for a time flourished in the sunshine of universal approbation, 
So little was any evil tendency discovered, that, as innocence is 
unsuspicious, many read it for a manual of piety. 

Its reputation soon iiivitetl a translator. It was fir.st turned 
into French prose, mid al'terwanls by Piesnel into verse. Botli 
tnanslalious fell into tlie hands of Crousaz, who first, when lie 
h.-'-d the version in prose, wrote a general censure, and after- 
wards reprinted Resnel's version, with particular remarks upon 
eivery paragraph. 

(..’rousaK was a professor of Switzerland, eminent for his treatise 
of logic, and his Examai tie Pi/rrhonmncj and, however little 
known or regarded here, was no mean antagonist. Hi,s mind 
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was one Uioae in which philosophy and piety are happily 
imited. He was aeciistonaed to argament and disquisition, and 
perhaps vras grown ioo desirous of detecting faults; but his 
intentions were' always right, his opinions were solid, and his 
.religion pure, : ■ 

His ince.ssaiit vigilance for the promotion of piety dispo.sed 
him to look with distrust upon all metaphysical sy,stenis of 
thcolog)’, and all schemes of virtue and happiness purely 
rational ; and therefore it was not long before he was persuaded 
that the positions of Pope, as they terminated for the most 
part in natm-al religion, were intended to draw mankind away 
from Revelation, and to represent the whole course of things 
as a necessary concatenation of indissoluble fatality; and it is 
undeniable, that in many passages a religious eye may easily 
discover expressions not very favourable to morals or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make his appearance in 
the first ranks of learning. He was a man of vigorous faculties, 
a mind fervid and vehement, supplied by incessant and 
unlimited inquiry, with wonderful extent and variety of know- 
ledge, which yet had not oppressed his imagination nor clouded 
his perspicacity. To every work he brought a memory full 
fraught, together with a fancy fertile of original combinations, 
and at once exerted the pow-ers of the scholar, the rcasoner, 
and the wit. But his knowledge was too multifarious to be , 
always exact, and his pursuits were too eager to be always 
cautious. His abilities gave him a haughty confidence, which 
he disdained to conceal or mollify; and his impatience of 
opposition disposed him to treat his adversaries with such 
contemptuous superiority as made his readers commonly his 
enemies, and excited against the advocate the wishes of some 
who favoured the cause. He seems to have adopted the 
Homan Emperor'.s determination, oderint dum ntetuant ; \m 
used no allurements of gentle language, but wished to compel 
rather than persuade. 

His style is copious without selection, and forcible without 
neatness; he took the words that presented themselve.s; his 
diction is coarse and impure, and his sentences are unmeasured. 
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flc hail, in ihc early part of his life, pleased himself with the 
iiofice of inferior wits, and corresijonded with the enemies of 
Pope. A letter was j>roducctl, when he had pcihaps himself 
forgotten it, in which he tells Concaneii, ‘Dryden I ohscroe 
borrows far 7ijant of Icwire, and Vo^efar want of genius ; iSIilton 
out of pride, and Addison ont of modeshj’ And when Theobald 
pnbiiilied Shake.spearc, in oppo.sition to Pope, the best notes 
were supplied by Warburton. But the time was now come 
w'hen Warbiirton was to change his opinion, and Pope was to 
' find a defender in him who had contributed so much to the 
exaltation of his rival. 

The arrogance of Warbnrton excited against him every artifice, 
of offence, and therefore it may be supposed that his union 
with Pope was censured as hypocritical inconstancy ; but 
surely to think differently, at different times, of poetical merit, 
may be easily allowed. Such opinions are often admitted, and 
dismissed, without nice examination. Who is there that has 
not found reason for changing his mind about questions of 
greater importance } 

Warburton, whate^'er was his motive, undertook, without 
solicitation, to rescue Pope from the talons of Crousaz, by 
freeing him from the imputation of favouring fatality, or 
]‘ejecling Revelation ; and from month to month continued a 
vindication of the Essap on Man in the literary journal of 
that time, called TAc jRcpuWic q/’LcWcr.v. 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the tendency of his own 
w’oi'k, was glad that the positions, of which he perceived 
•himself not to know the full meaning, could by any mode of 
interpretation be made to mean well. How much he was 
pleased with liis gratuitous defender, the following letter 
evidently show.s : — 

‘March 24, 1743. 

‘ Sru, — 1 have just received from Mr. R. tw'o more of your 
Letter.s. It is in the greatest hurry imaginable that I write 
thi.s ; I)ul 1 cannot help thanking you in particular for your 
tliird Letter, which is so extremely clear, short, and full, that I 
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think Mr. CrouKaz ought never to have another ausv/e-r, and 
(kserved not so good an one.' I can onJy say, you do liim t(to 
much honour, and me too much right, so odd as the exprcssioi! 
seems ; for you have made my system as clear as I ought to 
have done, and could not. It is indeed the same system as 
mine, but illustrated with a ray of your own, as they say our 
natural body is the same .still wlien it is glorified. I am sure J 
like it better than I did before, and so will every man else. 1 
know I meant just what you explain; but 1 did not explain nsy 
own meaning so well as you. You understand me as well as 1 
do myself; but you expre.ss me better than I could express 
myself. Pray accept the sincerest acknowledgments. I 
cannot but wish these Letters were put together in one book, 
and intend (with your leave) to procure a translation of part, at 
least, of all of them into French; but I shall not proceed a 
.step without your consent and opinion, etc.’ 
i By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpatory 
comment, Pope testified that, whatever might be the seeming 
or real import of the principles wliich he had received from 
Bolingbroke, he had not intentionally attacked religion; and 
Bolingbroke, if he meant to make him without his own consent ; 
an instrument of mischief, found him now engaged with his 
eyes open on the side of truth. 

It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope his real' 
opinions. He once discovered them to Mr. Hooke, who related 
them again to Pope, and was told by him that he mu.st have 
mistaken the meaning of what he heard; and Bolingbroke, 
when Pope’s uneasine.s.s incited him to desire an explanation, 
declared that Hooke had misunderstood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warbiirton, who had drawn liis pupil from 
him ; and a little before Pope’s death they had a dispute, from 
which they parted with mutual aversion. 

From this, time Pope lived in the closest intimacy with his 
■ commentator, and amply rewarded his kindness and his zeal; 
for he introduced him to Mr. Murray, by whose interest he 
became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and to Mr. Allen, who gave 
• him his niece and his estate, and by conseciuence a bishopric. 



Wiifiti h(' {lied., he left him the property of hib works, a 
h.'ffacy which may be reasonably estimated at four thouband 
|joniirl«. 

JVipe's fondness for the Exsai/ on Man appeared bj'- his desire 
of ifcs proprigation. Dobson, who had gained reputation by his 
version of Prior’s Solomon, w'as employed by him to translate 
it into Latin verse, and w'as for that purpose some time at 
Twickenham; but he left his work, whatever was the reason, 
unfinished; and, by Benson's invitation, undertook the longer 
tUvsk of Paradise Lost, Pope then desired his friend to find a 
scholar who .should turn his E.ssay into Latin prose; but no 
such performance has ever appeared. 

I'opc lived at this time among the Great, with that reception 
and rc.spect to which his work.s entitled him, and wliich he had 
not impaired by any private misconduct or factious partiality. 
'I’hough Bolingbroke was his friend, Walpole wa.s not his 
enemy ; but treated him with so much consideration as, at his 
rerpie.st, to solicit and obtain from the French Mini.ster an 
abbey for Mr. Southcot, whom he considered himself as obliged 
to reward, by this exertion of his interest, for the benefit which 
he had received from his attendance in a long illness. 

It was said, that when the Court was at Richmond, Queen 
Caroline had declared her intention to visit him. This may 
have been only a carele,ss effusion, thought on no more; the 
report of such notice, however, was soon in many mouths ; and, 
if 1 do not forget or misapprehend Savage’s account. Pope, 
pretending to decline what was not yet offered, left his house 
for a lime, not, I suppose, for any other reason than lest he 
.should be thought to stay at home in expectation of an honour 
which would not be confen'ed. He ivas therefore angry at 
Swift, who reiireseiits liim as refusing the viiils of a QueeUi 
because he knew that what had never been offered, had never 
been refused. ; ■ 

; Beside the general system of morality supposed to be 
{vnitained in the Essay on Man, it was his intention to ivrite 
distinct poems upon the different duties or conditions of life ; 
one of which is the epistle to Lord Bathurst (1733) on the Use 
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the Iftht edition has taken from .her, the Ckamdcrx of Women. 
This poem, which was laboured with great diligence, and in 
the author's opinion with great success, was neglected at its 
first publication, as the commentator supposes, because the 
public was informed by an advertisement, that it contained 
710 charncier dmirii from, the life; an assertion which Pope 
probably did not expect or wish to have been believed, and 
which be soon gave his readers sufficient reason to distrust, by 
telling them in a note, that the work was imperfect, because 
part of his subject was Vice too high to be yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was safe to display 
the Duchess of Marlborough under the name of Atossa; and 
her character was inserted with no great honour to the writer’s 
gratitude. 

He published from time to time (between 1730 and 1740) 
imitations of different poems of Horace, generally with his 
name, and once, as was suspected, without it. What he was 
upon moral principles ashamed to own, he ought to have 
suppressed. Of these pieces it is useless to settle the dates, 
as they had seldom much relation to the times, and perhaps 
had been long in his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the ancients are familiarised, 
by adapting their sentiments to modem topics, by making 
Horace say of Shakespeare what he originally said of Ennius,, 
and accommodating his satires on Pantolabus and Nomentamis 
to the flatterers and prodigals of our own time, was first 
practised in the reign of Charles the Second by Oldham and 
Rochester, at least I remember no instances more ancient. It 
is a kind of middle composition between translation and original 
design, which pleases when the thoughts are unexpectedly 
apjilicable, and the pai-allels lucky. It seems to have been 
Pope’s favourite amusement, for he has carried it further than 
any former poet. 

. He published likewse a revival, in smoother numbers, of 
Dr. Donne’s Satires, which was recommended to him by the 
Duke of Shrewsbury and the Earl of Oxford. They made no 
great impression on the public. Pope seems to have known 
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their imtiecilitj. iiiid lliorefore suppressed them while lie was 
yel contending to rise in reputation, but ventured them when 
iie thougiit tliciv deficiencies more likely to be imputed to 
Donne than himself. 

Tin? ci'.isile to l^r. Arbntlinot, which seems to be derived 
in its first design from Boileau’s Addresa et son Jisprit, was 
published in .Tanuary 1 7 3. 'i, about a month before the death of 
.iiiiii to whom it is inscribed. It is to be regretted th.at eitlier 
honour or pleasure should have been missed by Arbuthnot, a 
man esthnable for his learning, amiable for his life, and vener^ 
able for his piety. 

Arl'utlinot \v.as a man of great comprehension, .shilled in his 
proi'ession, versed in the sciences, acquainted with ancient 
literature, and able to animate his mass of knowledge by a 
bright and active imagination ; a scholar with great brilliancy 
of wit ■, a wit, who in the crowd of life retained and discovered 
a noble ardour of religious zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the public. Ha 
vindicjitfis-^himself from censures ; and ivith dignity, rather 
than arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindness and 
: respect. 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs whicdi had 
been before printed as a fnigment, and among them the satirical 
lines upon Addison, of wliich the last couplet has been twice 
eoiTected. It was ivt first, • 

. ‘Who would not .smile if such a man there be. ^ 

ATho woidd not laugh if Addison were he ? ' 

'^.Then,'', ,,, V , 

‘ IT'ho would not grieve if such a man there he 
Who would not laugli if Addison were he.^’ 

■?At:last itdiii, ... .. 

‘ W'dio hut must laugh if such a man there be ? 

Wlio would not weep if Atticus were he.^’ 

He was at this time at open war with Lord Hervey, who had 
dislingni.shcd himself as a steady adherent to the Ministry; 
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aiitl, being oUbmled with a contemptuous aiiswcv to osif of hi', 
painphlefe, had summoned Pulteney to a duel. Whether lit 
or Fo]ie ui.ide the first attackj perhaps cannot now bv^ easily 
known : he had written an invective against Pope, wdnnn he 
calls. Hard a.v ihj/ heart, and as thy birth obscure ; and hint.s that 
his father w'as a hatter. To this Pope w'rote a reply in verse 
and prose : the verses are in this poem ; and the prose, though 
it was never sent, is printed among his Letters, but to a cool 
reader of the present time exhibits nothing but tediou.s 
malignity. 

His last siitire.s, of the general kind, were two dialogues, 
named from the year in wdiich'they were published, Seventeen 
Hundred and Tkirtij-eight. In these poems many are praised 
and many are reproached. Pope was then entangled in the 
opposition ; a follower of the Prince of Wales, who dined at his 
house, and the friend of many who obstructed and censured the 
conduct of the ministers. His political partiality was too plainly 
shown ; he forgot the prudence with which lie passed, in his 
earlier years, uninjured and unoffending through much more 
violent conflicts of faction. 

In the first Dia]ogne,having an opportunity of praising Allen of 
Bath, he asked his leave to mention him as a man not illu-strious 
by any merit of his ancestors, and called him in his verses /ow- 
horn Allen. Men are seldom satisfied with praise introduced or 
followed by any mention of defect. Allen seems not to have 
taken any pleasure in his epithet, which was afterwards softened 
into humble Allen. 

In the second Dialogue he took some liberty with one of the 
Fo.xeSj among others ; which Fox, in a reply to Lyttelton, took 
an opportunity of repaying, by reproaching him with the friend- 
ship of a lampooner, who scattered his ink ■without fear or 
decency, and against whom he hoped the resentment of the 
Legislature would tpiickly be discharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, was summoned 
before the Lords for a poem called Manners, together with 
Dod.sley, his publisher. Whitehead, who hung loose upon 
society, skulked and escaped;, but Dodsley’s shop and family 
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iiiadt: liir, apiieyrancc aecessaiy. He was, ho^iever, hoc/h 
disiiiiHsed : and the vdiole process was pi’obiil)ly intended rather 
io inthnidalo Pope tiian to punish Whitehead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the patriot witli the 
poet, nor drew ids pen upon statesmen. That he dcsi.sted from 
!ii.~ ai tempts of refurnuitioii is imputed, bj' his commentator, to 
his despair of prevailiiin- over the corruption of the time. He 
was not likely to have been ever of opinion that the dread of 
his satire would countervail the love of power or of money ; he 
pleased himself with being important and formidable, and; 
gratified sometimes liis pride', and sometimes his resentment, 
till at last he began to think he should be more safe if he were. 
:,les.s’bu.sy. 

Tho Memnirx of Scrilileriix, published about this time, csteiul 
only to the fir-st book of a work, projected in concert by Pope, 
Swift, and Arbiithnot, who used to meet in the time of Queen 
y\nne, and denominated themselves the Scrihlerus Club. Their 
purpose was to censure the abuses of learning by a fictitious 
life of an infatuated scholar. They were dispei'.secl j the design 
was never completed ; and Warburton laments its niisearriage, 
as an event very disastrous to polite letters. 

If the whole may be estimated by this specimen, which 
seems to be the production of Arbuthnot, witli a few touches 
perhaps by Pope, the want of more will not be much lamented ; 
for the follies w'hich the writer ridicules are so little practised, 
that they are not knorvii; nor can the satire be understood 
but by the learned: he raises phantom.s of absurdity, and 
then drives them away. He cures diseases that were never 

Ftiv this reason this joint production of three great writers 
has never obtained any notice from mankind; it has been little 
read, or when rearl has been forgotfen, as no man could be 
wi.ser, better, or merrier, by remembering it. 

^I’he design cannot boast of much originality, for beside.s its 
general resemblance to Doji Quixote, there will be found in it 
particular imitations of the Jlutonj of Mr. Ouffle, 

Swift carried so much of it into Ireland as supidied him -with 
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ibv his Tnmek-, and with those the work! uiiglii have 
beea contentedj though the rest had been stipjjressed. 

Pope had sought for images and sentiments in a region not 
known to hax'e been explored by many other of the English 
v.-iiters ; he had consulted the modern writers of Latin poetry, 
a class of authors whom Boileau endeavoured to bring into 
contempt, and who are too generally neglected. Popej how- 
ever, was not ashamed of their aeqnaintanec, nor ungrateful for 
the advantages which he might have derived from it, A .small 
selection from • the Italians who wrote in Latin had been 
published at Ix/ndon, about the latter end of the last <;entury, 
by a man who concealed his name, but whom liis preface .shows 
to have been well qualified for his undertaking. This eollectioii 
Pope amplified by more than haltj and (ITI'O) published it in 
two volumes, but injuriously omitted his predecessor’s preface. 
;.To these books, which had nothing but the mere text, no regard : 
was paid, the authors were still neglected, and the editor was 
neither praised nor censured. 

Ho did not sink into idleness ; he had planned a work, which 
he considered as subsequent to his Esxmj on Man, of which he 
has given this account to Dr, Swift. 

‘ March 26, J7S(:!. 

< If ever I svrite any more epistles in verse, one of them shall 
be fiddressed to you. I have long concerted it, and begun it : 
but I w'ould make what bears your name as finished as my last 
work ought to be, that is to say, more finished than any of the 
rest. The subject is large, and will divide into four epistles, 
which naturally follow' the on Man, viz., 1. Of the Extent i 
and Limits of lliiinan Reason and Science. 2. A View of the 
useful and therefore attainable, and of the niiuseful and there^s ' 
fore: unattainable Arts. 3. Of the Nature, Ends, Application, 
and Use of different Capacities. 4. Of the Use of Lermnwg, of 
the .SVitvice, of the World, and of Wil. It will conclude with a 
satire against the misapplication of all these, exem 2 >lified by 
})ictiires, characters, and examples.’ 

This work in its full extent, being now afflicted with an 
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aslTima. and finding the powers of life gi’adually tleclining, he 
had no longer courage to undertake ; but, from the materials 
v.hicli lie had provided, he added, at Warhurton’s request, 
aiuitlic!- book to the Dwiciad, of which the design is to 
ridicule such studies as are either hopeless or useless, as 
either pursue what is unattainable, or what, if it he attained, 
is of no use. 

When this book was printed (1742) the laurel had been for 
some time upon the head of Cibber, a man whom it cannot 
be .siijiposed tliat Pope could regard wdth much kindness or 
esteem, thoiigli in one of the Imilalions of Horace he has 
liberally enough praised the C'arcleu Hushaml. In the' 
Dunciad, among other worthless .scribhlens, he had nientiotied 
Cibber, who, in Ids Ajwlogi/, complains of the great poet’s 
uukindness as more injuriou.s, hecame, says he, I verer have 
offended him. 

It might have been expected that Pope should ha^■e been, in 
some degree, mollified by this submissive gentleness,: but no 
such consequence appeared. Though he condescended to 
commend Cibber once, he mentioned him afterwards con- 
temptuously in one of his Snlircs ; and again in his Epistle to 
Arbuthnot; and in the fourth book of the Hnnciad attacked 
him with acrimony, to wddeh the provocation is not easily' 
discoverable. Perha{)s he imagined that, in ridiculing the 
I, aureate, he .satirised those by whom the laurel had been given, 
and gratified that ambitious petulance with which he aflecled 
to insult the great. 

The severity of tins satire left Cibber no longer any patience. 
He had confidence enough in his own powers to believe that he 
could disturb the quiet of his adversary, and doubtless did not 
want; instigators, who, without any care about the victoiy, : 
desired to amuse themselves by looking on the contest. He 
therefore gave the town a pamphlet, in which he declare.s his 
re.solutiou from that time never to bear another blow without 
returning it, and to tire out his adversary by perseverance, if 
he cannot conquer him by strength. 

The incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope he imputes 
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ti> a very distant cause. After the Three Hours rijhir Marringi- 
isati itecn driven off tlie stage, by the offence which the niuinmy 
and crocodile gave the audience, .while the exploded scene was 
yot fresh in memory, it happened that Cibber played iJayes in 
the ItekearsaH and, as it had been usual to enliven the part by 
tiio immlioii of any recent theatrical transactions, he said, that 
iuv once thought to have introduced his lovers disguised in .a 
nuuivmy and a crocodile. 'This,’ says he, ‘wjjs received with 
loud claps, w'hich indicated contempt of the play.’ Pope, who 
was behind the scenes, meeting him .as he left the stage, 
attacked him, as he says, with all tite virulence of a IVit out of 
his senses; to which he replied, 'that he would take no other 
notice of what was said by so particular a man than to declare, 
that, as often as he played that part, he w'ould repeat the same 
provocation.’ 

He shows his opinion to be, tliat Pope was one of the authors 
of the play which he so zealously defended; and adds an idle 
story of Pope’s behaviour at a tavern. 

Tile pamphlet was written with little power or thought or 
language, and, if suffered to remain without notice, would 
have been very soon forgotten. Pope bad noiv been enough 
acquainted with human life to know, if his passion had not 
been too powerful for his understanding, that, from a con- 
tention like his with Cibber, the world seeks nothing but 
diversion, which is given at the expense of the higher 
character. WJien Cibber lampooned Pope, curiosity was 
e.scited; what Pope would say of Cibber nobody inquired, 
but in hope that Pope’s asperity might betray his pain and 
'lessen his dignity. 

He should therefore liave suffered the pamphlet to lliitler and 
die, witliout confessing that it stung him. The dishonour of 
being shown as Cibber's antagonist could never be compensated 
by the victory. Cibber liiid nothing to lose; when Pope had 
■ exhausted all his malignity iqjon him, he would rise in the 
esteem both of his friends and his enemies. Silence only could 
have made him despicable ; the blow whieli did not appear to 
be fell, would have been struck in vain. 
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Bi-t Pope’s ivaseitiility prevailed, and he resolved to tell the 
whole ■Rii.jfiish world that he was at' war %vith Cihher ,; and to 
show that lic thought him no common adversary, he prepared 
»Ki eotranoa vengeance: he published a new edition of llic 
Duio'wil, in which he degraded Theobald from his painful pre- 
ennneiicc, and enthroned Cibber in his si.cad. Unhappily the 
two heroes were of opposite cliaracters, and Pope was unwilling 
to lose what he ha d already written ; he has therefore depraved 
his poem by giving to Cibljer the old books, the cold pedantry 
and sluggish pertinacity of Theobtild. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest to make ; 
another change, and introduced Osborne contending for the ' 
prize among the booksellers. O.sbornc was a man entirely 
destitute of shame, williout sense of any disgrace but that of 
■poverty. He told me, when he was doing that which raised 
Po])e’s resentment, that he should be put into the Dii/iciad ; 
but he had the fate of Cassandra ; 1 gave no credit to his 
prediction, till in time I saw it accomplished. The shafts of 
satire v,/ere directed equally in vain against Cibber and O.sborne, 
being repelled by the impenetrable impudence of one, and 
deadened by the impassive duliiess of_the other. Pope con- 
fc.ssed his own pain by his .anger ; but he gave no pain to those 
who had provoked him. He was able to hurt none but him- 
self ; by transferring the same ridicule from one to another, he 
destroyed its efficacy ; for, by showing that what he had said of 
one he was ready to say of another, he reduced himself to the 
insignificance of his own magpie, svho from Ins cage calls cuckold 
v'at a venture. 

Cibber, according to his engagement, repaid the Dunciad 
with another pamphlet, wliich, Pope said, would he an good as a 
dosr of harlshom to him-, but his tongue and his heart were 
at variaucc. I have heard Mr. llichardsoii relate, that }ie 
attended his father the painter on a visit, when one of Cibber’s 
pamphlels came into tile hands of Pope, who said, These 
things are mif diversion. They sat by him while he perused 
it, and saw his features writhen with anguish; and young 
Richardson said to his father, when they returned, that he 
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in a vi;rv (’ihtatit cause. After the Three- Hours after 2ilarriage 
had iK-tai drivc.n off the stage, by the oifent-e which tiic iiuimuiy 
fuid crocodiie gave the audience, .while the exploded .-icene was 
yet, IVesli iu sriemoiy, it happened that Cibber played Bayes in 
tite Eelif/ir.ial ; and, as it had been usual to enliven the part by 
the mention of any recent theatrical transaction?, he said, Ihal; 
he once thought to have introduced his lovers disguised in a, 
mummy and a crocodile. 'This,’ says he, ‘was received with 
loud claps, which indicated contempt of the play.’ Popci who 
was behind the scenes, meeting him as ho left the stage, 
attacked him, as he says, with all the virulence of a fVIt out of 
his sc/ises : to which he replied, ‘lhal; he would take no other 
notice of what was .said by so particular a man than to declare, 
that, a.s often us he played that part, he would repeat the same 
.provocation.’ 

He show.s his opinion to be, that Pope was one of the authors 
of the play which lie so zealously defended,- and adds an idle 
story of Pope’s behaviour at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of thought or 

langua.ge, and, if .suffered to remain without notice, would 

have been very soon forgotten. Pope had now- been enough 
acquainted with human life to know, if his passion had not 
been too powerful for his inulerstiuidinig, that, from a con- 
tention like his with Cibber, the world seeks nothing but 
diversion, which is given at the e.xpense of the higher 
chaiMcier. When Cibber lampooned Pope, curiosity was 
excited; what Pope would say of Cibber nobody inquired, - 
but in htqie that Pojie's asperity might betray his pain and 
lessen his dignity. 

lie slumkl therefore have suffered the ])ainphlet to flutler and 
die, without confessing that it stung him. The dishonour of 
being shown as Cibber’s antagonist could never be compensated 
by the victory. Cibber had nothing to lose ; when Pope had 
exhausted all his malignity upon him, he tvoiild rise in the 
esteem both of his friends and his enemies. Silence only could 
have made him despicable ; the blow which did not appear to 
be felt, would have been struck in vain. 
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lltif. Pope’s irascibility prevailed, iuid lie resolved to tell the 
M’iiuie Euglibli world that he was at wav with Cibber; and to 
hIsow tiifit lift tlioiiglit him no common adversary, he prepared 
no conimon vengeance : he published a new edition of the 
Oimciiicl, ill wliicli he degraded Theobald from his painful pre- 
eminence, and enthroned Cibber in his stead. Unhappily the 
two heroes were of opposite characters, and Pope was unwilling 
to lose wliat he had already written ; he has therefore depraved 
his poem by giving to Cibber the old books, the cold pedantry 
and sluggish pertinacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest to make 
another change, and introduced Osborne contending for the 
prize among the booksellers. Osborne was a man entirely 
destitute of shame, without sense of any disgrace but that of 
poverty. He told me, when he was doing that which raised 
Pope’s resentment, that he .should be put into the Dvnciad; 
but he had the fate of Ca.ssandra,- I gave no credit to his 
prediction, till in time I saw it accomplished. The shafts of 
satire were directed equally in vain against Cibber and Osborne, 
being repelled by the impenetrable impudence of one, and 
deadened by the impassive dulness of,tlie other. Pope con- 
fessed his own pain by his anger ; but he gave uo pain to those 
who had provoked him. He was able to hurt none but him- 
self; by transferring the same ridicule from' one to another, he 
destroyed its eliieacy; for, by showing that what he had said of 
one he wa.s ready to say of another, he reduced himself to the 
insignificance of his own magpie, who from his cage calls cuckold 
-at:a venture. 

Cibber, according to his engagement, i-epaid the Dimciad 
with another pam2)hlct, which. Pope said, iBould he as good as a 
::dose oj' hariskorn to him ; but his tongue and bis heart were 
at variance. I have beard Mr. Richardson relate, that he 
attended his father the painter on a visit, when one of Cibber’s 
jiamjihlels came into the hands of Pope, who said, 'These 
things are mij diversioit. They sat by him while lie peinised 
it, and saw his features writhen with anguish ; and young 
liidiardson said to his father, when they returned, that he 
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hoped lo ])e preserved from such diversion as had ])c'en fiiat 
day the ]ot of Pope. 

From this time, finding Jiis diseases more oppressive, ajid hi,) 
vital ])on'er5 gradually declining, lie no longer strained his 
laeulties with any original composition, nor proposed any oLlioi- 
employment for his remaining life than the revisal auil csu'i’cction 
of his former works, in which he received advice and assistance 
from Warhurtou, whom he appears to have trusted and lionoin-ed 
in the highest degree. 

He laid aside his epic poem, perhaps without much loss to 
mankind ; for his liero was Brutus the Trojan, who, according 
to a ridiculous fiction, established a colony in Britain, The 
subject, therefore, was of the fabulous age ; the actors were a 
race upon whom imagination has been exhausted, and attention 
wearied, and to whom the mind will not easily be recalled, 
when it is invited in blank verse, which Pope had adopted with 
great imprudence, and, I think, without due consideration of 
the nature of our language. The .sketch is, at least in part, 
preserved by Ruffhead ; by which it appears, that Pope was 
thoughtless enough to model the names of his heroes with 
terminations not consistent with the time or country in which 
he places them. 

He lingered through the next 3'ear; but perceived himselfr 
as he expre.^ses it, goh/g down the kill. He had for at least five 
years been aiHicted with an asthm.a, and other disorders, which 
his ph3'sici;uis were unable to relieve. Towards the end of hi.s 
life he consulted Dr. Thom.soii, a man who had, 113' large 
promises, and free cen.siires of the common practice of phy.sic, 
forced himself up into sudden reputation. Thomson declared 
his di.steinper to be a dropsy, and evacuated part of the water 
by tincture of jalaj), but confessed that his belly did not sub- 
side. '’Thomson had niany enemies, and Pope wa.s persuaded 
to dismiss him. j . 

While he was yet cap, able of amusement and conversation, 
a.s he was one day silting in the air with Lord Bolingbroke 
and Lord Alarchmoiit, he saw his favourite Martha Blount at 
the bottom of the terrace, and asked Lord Bolingbrolie to go 
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iifuui her up. IBolhighvoke, not liking his en’iinJ, crossed 
Ills iUid .s;it .still ; but Lord Marchmont, who was ymmgor 
aiul It-.ss captious, waiicd on the lady; who, when he came 
to he’-, nslied, Whnt, ix he vol dead ijet ?■ Khc i.s said to have 
negJeeted him, witli shameful uukiiidncss, in tlie latter time 
of his decay ; yet, of the little which he had to leave, .she 
had a very great part. Their acquaintance hegau early ; the. 
life of each was pictured on the other’s mind. Their eon- 
ver.sation, llicrcfnre, was endearing, for when thc 3 >- met, ihere 
was an immediate coalition of congenial notions. l^erhaps 
he considered her unwillingness to apjiroach the chamber of 
sickiie.ss as female weakness, or human frailty; perhap.s he 
was conscious to himself of peevishness and impatience, or, 
though he was offended by her inattention, might yet con.sider 
her merit as overbalancing her fault ; and, if he had siiffercxl 
his lieart to be alienated from her, he could have found nothing 
that might fill her place, he could have only shrunk within him- 
self ; it was too late to transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In May IT-IT, his death was approaching;! on the sixth, he 
was all day delirious, w'hich he mentioued four days afterwards 
as a sufficient humiliation of the vanity of nian ; he afterivards 
complained of seeing thing.? as through a curtaui, and in 
false colonr.s; and one d.ay, in the presence of Dodsley, asked 
what arm it was that came out from the wall. He .said that 
liis greatest inconvenience was inahilit}'- to think. 

Bolinghroke sometimes wept over him in this state of helpless 
decay ; and being told by Spence, that Pope at the intermission 
of Ills delii'ionsness, was always .saying something kind either 
of his j>rc.sent or absent friends, and that his humaniiy seemed 
to have .survived his understanding, an.sw'ei'ed, It has so. And 
added, f arrer in nuj life knew a man that had so tender a heart 
for kk parliuidar friends, or more general friendship for manldml. 
Ai another time he said, 1 hanc knottm Pope these Ihirlt/ yeaiw, and- 
value, mijsi-lf more in his friendship than — hi.s grief then suppre.ssed 

■hi.SiVoice.- ■ 

PojHi expressed uudoubting confidence of a future state. 

1 Spence. 
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hoperl io be preserved from such diversion ns lind been that 
dsiy the ]ot of Pope. 

From this time, finding his diseases more op]iressive. and his 
vital powers gradually declining, he no longer strained ins 
facilities with any original composition, nor proposed any oUu r 
employment for his remaining life than the revisal and eorreetion 
of his former works, in which he received advice and assistance 
from Wnrbiirton, wliom he appears to have Iriisled and honoured 
in the highest degree. 

He laid aside lus epic poem, perhaps without much loss to 
mankind ; for his hero was Ih-utus the Trojan, who, according 
to a ridiculous fiction, established a colony in llritain. The 
subject, therefore, was of the fabulous age ; the actors ivere a 
race upon w lioni imagination lias lieen exhausted, and attention 
wearied, and to whom tlie mind will not easily be recalled, 
wdifiii it is invited in blank verse, which Pope had adopted with 
great imprudeucc, and, I Ihiuk, without due consideration of 
the nature of our language. 'I'he sketch is, at least in p.art, 
jn'cserved by Rutflieacl ; by whicli it appears, that Pope was 
thoughtless enoiigli to model the names of his heroes with 
terminations not consistent with the time or country in ivhieh , 
he places them. 

■He lingered through the next year; but perceived himself, 
as he expresses it, go///g dou'u the hill. He had for at least five 
years been afflicteil with an asthma, and other disorders, which 
his physicians were unable to relieve. Towards the end of his 
life he consulted Dr. Thomson, a man who had, by large 
promises, and free censures of the common practice of physic, 
forced himself up into sudden reputation. Thomson declared 
his distemper to be, a dropsy, and evacuated part of the water 
b}" tincture of jalap, but confessed that his belly did not sub- 
side. Thomson had many enemies, and Pope was persuaded 
:,to dismiss him. 

tMiile he was yet capable of amusement and convei'salion, 
as he was one day sitting in the air with Lord Bolingbi'oke 
and IjOrd Marchmont, he saw his favourite Martha Blount at 
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;iiid h;nitl Jitr up. Boliugbroke, not Jiking lus emincl, crof,scil 
Li-s- It g. and sat stili ; but Lord Marclimont, who \va.'< j^oungcr 
and captious, waited on the lady; who, when he came 
to iicr, asljod, iVhul, is be vot dead yet ? She is said to have 
neglected him. with .shameful unkiudne.ss, in the latter time, 
of his deeayj 3 'et, of the little which he had to leave, she 
had a very great part. Their ac(}uaintance bcg;in early; the 
life <;f each was pictured on the other’s mind. Their con- 
vcT'-atioii. therefore, w.is (mdearing, for when they met, there 
Was an iinnscdiate e,oalition of congenial notions. Perhaps 
he considered her unwillingness to approach the chamber of 
sickness as female we.-deness, or human frailty ; perhaps he 
w.‘i.s potibcious to himself of peevishnes.s and impatience, or, 

' though he was offended by her inattention, might yet consider 
her merit as overbalancing her fault; and, if he had suff'er-ed 
his heart to he alienated from her, he could have found nothing 
that might fill her place, he could have only shrunk within him- 
self; it was too late to transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In Maj‘ 1741, his dcatli was approaching ; i on the si.xth, he 
was all day delirious, which he mentioned four daj’s afterwards 
a.s a sufficient humiliation of the vanity of man ; he afterwards 
complamed of seeing things as through a curtain, and in 
false colours ; and one day, in the presence of Dodslej', asked 
what arm it was that came out from the wall. He said that 
hi.s greatest inconvenience Wiis inability to think. 

Bolingbroke smnctime.s wept over him in this state of helpless 
decay ; and being told by Spence, that Pope at the intermission 
of his deIiriousne.ss, was dways saying something kind either 
of his present or absent friends, and that his humanity seeniefi 
to have .survived his understanding, answered, It has so. And 
added, I never ui my hje hiew a man that had .so tender a heart 
Jm his partimdur Jnends^ or more general friendship for ma?ilcind. \ 
At another lime he said, / have knomn Pope these Ikhiy years, and 
value myself more in his friendship than — ^liis grief then .sujipi’essod 
':hi.S'':voiee." 

Pop.; e.N:pressed imdouhting confidence of a future state. 

3 Spence. 
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Being ashed by his friend Mr. Hooke, » papist, vdiethtr he would 
not die like his father and mother, and whether a priest sliould 
not lie called, he answered, I do not think it essential, hut it niU 
he. -eerj/ right ; and I thank jjou for pitting me in mind of it. 

In the morning, after the priest had given him the Iasi, 
hiieraments, he said, ‘There is nothing that is meritorions Init 
virtue and friendship, and indeed friendship itself is only a 
part of virtue.' , ‘ . 

Me died in the evening of the thirtieth day of Mfiy, Iy I-!', 
so placidljr, that the attend-mte did not discern the exact time 
of his expiration. He was buried at Twickenham, near his 
father and mother, wliere a monument has been erected to him 
by his commentator, the Bisliop of Gloucester, 

He left the care of liis papers to his executors, first to Lord 
Bolingbroke, and, if he should not be living, to the Earl of 
Marchraont, undoubtedly expecting them to be proud of the 
trust, and eager to extend his fame. But let no man dream 
of influence beyond his life. After a decent time Dodsley the 
bookseller went to solicit preference as the publisher, and was 
told that the parcel had not been yet inspected ; and w'hatever 
wa.s the reason, the world has been disappointed of what was 
reserved for the next age. 

He lost, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke by a kind of 
posthumous oiTencc. The political pamphlet called The Patriot 
King had been put into his hands that he might ]>roeure the 
impression of a very few copies, to be distributed according to 
the author’s direction .among his friends, and Pope assured him 
that no more had been j)rintcd than were allowed ; but, soon 
after his death, the printer brought and resigned a complete 
edition of fifteen hmidred copies, which Pope had ordered him 
to print, and to retain in secret. He kept, as was observed, his 
engagement to Pope better than Pope had kept it to his 
friend ; and nothing was known of the transaction, till, upon 
the death of his employer, he thought himself obliged to 
delner the books to the right owner, who, with great in- 
dignation, made a fire in his yard, and delivered the whole im- 
pre.ssion to tiie riaraes. 
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liihhei'lo nolhing htul been done which %vas not naluvrii'y 
tiietiited by reKontment of violated faith j resentment more 
acrimoiiioiiSj as tlie violator had been more loved or more 
tra''(ec!. But here the anger might have stopped; the injury 
was private, and there was little danger from the examjde. 

BolingbroJce, however, was not yet satisfied; his thirst of 
vengeance excited him to blast the memory of the man over 
whom he had wept in his last struggles, and he craplo3'ccl 
Mallet, another friend of Pope, to tell tlie tale to the public, 
with all its aggravations. Warbui'ton, whose heart was warm 
with his legacy, and tender by the recent separation, thought 
it proper for him to interpo.se, and undertook, not indeed to 
vindicate the action, for breach of trust has alway.s something 
criminal, but to extenuate it by an ajiologj'-. Having advanced, 
w’hat cannot be denied, that moral obliquity is made more or 
less excusable by the motives that produce it, he inquires what 
evil puiqjose could have induced Pope to break his promise. 
He could not delight his vanity by usurping the work, wdiich, 
though not sold in shops, had been shown to a number more 
than sufficient to preserve the author’s claim; he could not 
gratify his a-varice, for he could not sell his plunder till 
Bolingbroke was dead, and even then, if the copy was left to 
another, his fraud would be defeated, and if left to himself, 
would be useless. 

therefore supposes, with great appearance of 
reason, that the irregiilaritj’^ of his conduct proceeded wholly 
from his zeal for Bolingbroke, who might perhaps have 
destroyed the pamplilct, which Pope thought it his duty to 
preserve, even without its author’s approbation. To this 
apology an answer was written in a Letter to the most impudent 
■maH'livuig. 

IJc: brought some reproach upon his own memory by the 
petulant and contemptuous mention made in his will of Mr. 
j:i.]len, and an affected repajunent of his benefactions. Mr,s. 
Blount, as the known friend and favoiu-ite of Pope, had been 
invited to the house of Allen, where she comported herself 
with such indecent arrogance, that she parted from Mrs. Allen 
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in ii. sliitc uf ijTeconcilable dislike, and the door v/as for ever 
barrec! against lier. This exclusion she resented with so much 
I’itteviii'ss, as to refuse any legacy from Pope, unless he left 
the world with a disavowal of obligation to Allen, liaviiig- 
la'cii long under her dominion, now tottering in the decline 
of life, and unable to resist the violence of her temper, or, 
periiaps with i.he prejudice of a lover, 2)ersuaded that she 
had suffered improper treatment, he complied with her 
demand, and ])olluted his will with female resentment. Allen 
accejjlcd the Icg.-ioy, which he gave to the Hospital at Pjath, 
observing that I’ope was always a bad .accountant, and that 
if to £l,aO lie had put a cipher more, he had come nearer to 
Ah e truth. 

The person of Pope is well known not to have been formed 
by the nicest model. He has, in his account of the Little Club, ■ 
eomjiarecl himself to a spider, and by another is described 
as protuberant behind anti before. He is said to have been 
beautiful in his infancy ; but he was of a constitution originally 
feeble and. weak, and as bodies of a tender frame are easily 
distorted, his deformity was probably in part the effect of 
his apjilieation. His stature was so low, that, to bring him to 
a level with common tables, it was necessary to laise Iris 
seat. But his face was not displeasing, and his eyes were 
animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, Ins vital 
functions were so much disordered, that his life was a long 
diseniic. His most frequent assailant was the headache, which 
he used to relieve by inhaling the steam of coffee, wliich lie 
very frequently required. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty peculiarities 
ivas communicated by a female domestic of the Earl of Oxford, 
who knew him perhaps after the middle of life. Pie wa.s then 
so weak as to stand in perpetual need of female attendance ; 
extremely sensible of cold, so that he wore a kind of fur 
doublet, under a slijrt of very coarse warm linen with fine 
sleeves. 'VVlicii he rose, he was invested in boddice made of 
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^tii'F fanv.'iss. ))dng scarce able to hold himself erect till tliej 
weva laced, and lie then pul on a flannel waistcoat. One side 
(ivis cuntraoled. His legs were so slender, that he enlarged 
tlniir bidk with three pairs of stockings, which were drawn on . 
juifi oil’ l)j' the maid ; for he w,is not able to dress or undress 
himself, and neither went to bed nor rose without help. His 
weakness made it very difficalL for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away; and he used to dine 
sometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, in a velvet cap. His 
<{re.ss of ceremony was black with a tyc-wig, and a little 
■■\SW0H1,: , , ' ■ 

The indulgence and accommodation which his sickness 
required, had taiiglit him all the iinpleasing and unsocial 
qii.ilities of a valeliulinary man. He expected that everything 
should give way to his ease or humoiir, as n child, whose 
parents will not hear her cry, has an imi'esisted dominion iii 
The nursery. 

<f«st qtw ranfavt toujonrs I'M Uomme, 

. : V . ■ e’est (/ue I’homme ent tovjouTs ini/iml. 

' When he wanted to sleep he nodded in company; and once 
shnabered at liis own table while the Prince of Wales w.as 
talking of poetiy. 

The reputation which his friendship gave pnxmred him many 
invitations; but he was a very troublesome inmate. He 
brought no servant, and had ,so many wants, that a numerous 
attendance was scarcely able to siqiply them. Wherever he 
was, he left no room for another, because he exacted the 
attention, and employed the activity, of the whole Aimily. His 
errands were so frequent and frivolous, that the footmen in 
(i)ue avoided and neglected him; .-lud the Earl of Oxford dis- 
charged some of the servants for their resolute refusal of hi.s 
mes,sages. The maids, when they had neglected their busines.s, 
alleged that they had been employed by Mr. Pope. One of 
his eon, slant dtraands was of coffee in the night, and to the 
ivonian th.a1; wailed on him in hi.s chamber he was very burthen- 
some; but he was careful to reeompen.se her want of sleep; 
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and Lord Osibi'd’s servant declared, that hi a house vvlierc; 
her business was to answer his call, she would not ask jbr 

wages. 

He had another feult, easily incident to those w'hoj SufTering 
much pain, think themselves entitled to whatever pleasures 
they can .snatch. He was too indulgent to his appetite ; he 
loved meat highly seasoned and of strong taste; and, at the 
intervals of the table, amused himself with biscuits and dry 
conserves. If he sat down to a variety of dishe.s, he would 
oppress his stomach with repletion, and though he seemed 
angry when a dram was offered him, did not forbear to drink 
it. His friends, who knew the avenues to his heart, pampered 
him with presents of luxury, which he did not suffer to stand 
neglected. The death of great men is not always proportioned 
to the lustre of their lives. Hannibal, says Jiiveiml, did not ^ 
perish by a javelin or a sword ; the slaughters of Cannie were 
revenged by a ring. The death of Pope wa.s imputed by some 
of life friends to a silver saucepan, in which it was his delight 
to heat potted lampreys. 

That he loved too well to eat is certain ; but that his 
•sensuality shortened his life will not be hastily concluded, ; 
when it is remembered that a conformation so irregular lasted , 
.sis and fifty years, notwithstanding .such pertinacious diligence 
of study and meditation. 

In all his intercourse with mankind, he had great delight in 
artifice, and endeavoured to attain all his purposes by indirect 
and unsuspected methods. He hardly drank lea without, a.: 
stratage/ii. If, at the house of his friends, he wanted any 
accommodation, he was not willing to ask for it in plain terms/ 
but would mention it remotely as something convenient; 
though, when it was procured, he soon made it appear for 
whose sake it had been recommended. Thus he teased Lord 
Orrery till he obtained a screen. He practised his arts on 
such small occasions, that Lady Bolingbroke used to say, in a 
French phrase, that he played the politkian about cahbagee and 
turnipi. His luiju-stifiable impression of the Patriot King, as it 
can be irapiiled to no particular motive, must have proceeded 



t'roiTi hiw geuei-itl liahih of secrecy and cilinimg; he eaaght an 
tippoi-Lnuily of a sly triekj and pleased himself with the thoug-lii 
of ontAvitiing- Tiolingbroke. 

In femiliar or convivial conversation, it docs not appear that 
lie excelled. He may be said to have resembled Dryden. as 
being not one that was distinguished by vivacity in company. 
It is reinarkable that, so near his time, so much should be 
known of what he has written, and so little of what he has 
said: traditional memory retains no sallies of raillery, nor 
sentences of ol)servation ; nothing either pointed or solid, 
cither wise or merry. One apophthegm only stands upon 
record. When an objection raised against his inscription for 
Shakespeare was defended by the authority of Patrick, he 
replied — horrcsco ref evens — that he would allow the publisher of a 
DictioiUiry to know the meaning of a single word, hut not of two 
words put together. 

He was fretful, and easily displeased, and allowed himself to 
be capriciously resentful. He would sometimes leave Lord 
Oxford silently, no one could tell why, and was to be courted 
back .by more letters and messages than the footmen were 
willing to cany. The table was indeed infested by Lady 
Mary Wortley, who was the friend of Lady Oxford, and who, 
knowing his peevishness, could by no entreaties be restrained 
from contradicting him, till their disputes were sharpened to 
such asperity, that one or the other quitted the house. 

Mo sometimes condescended to be jocular with servants or 
inferiors j but by no merriment, either of others, or his own, 
i was he ever seen excited to laughter. 

Of his domestic character, frugality w^as a part eminently 
remarkable. Having determined not to be dependent, he 
determined not to be in want, and therefore wisely and 
magnanimously rejected all temptations to expense unsuitable 
to his fortune. This general care must be universally approved; 
but it .sometimes appeared in petty artifices of parsimony, such 
as the ])ractice of writing his compositions on the back of 
letlev.Sj as may be seen in the remaining copy of the Iliad, bj” 
which periiaps in live years five shillings were saved ; or in a 
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can a nsan so mucli wish to he thought belter than he is, ais by 
him whose kindness he desii*es to gain or keep? Even in 
writing to the ivorld there is less constraint : the author is not 
eonfroiited with his reader, and takes his chance of approbation 
among Oie diflerent dispositions of mankind,- but, a letter is 
addressed to a single mind, of wdiicli the prejudices ;rad 
partialities are known ; and must therefore please, if not by 
favouring them, by forbearing to oppose them. 

To charge those favourable representations, which men give 
of their own minds, with the guilt of hypocritical falsehood, 

■ Avould show more severity than knowledge. The writer 
commonly believc.s himself. Almost every man’s thoughts, 
while they are general, are right; and most hearts are pure 
while temptation is aAvay. It is easy to aw'aken generous 
sentiments in privacy; to despise death when there is no 
danger; to gloAv with benevolence when there is nothing to 
be given. While such ideas are formed they are felt, and- self 
love does not stispeet the gleam of virtue to be the meteor of 
.-fancy. 

If the Letters of Pope are considered merely as compositions, 
they seem to be premeditated and iirtificial. It is one thing 
to write because there is something which the mind wishes 
to discharge, and another, to solicit the imagination because 
ceremony or vanity requires something to be written. Pope 
confesses his early Letters to be vitiated Avitli affectation and 
ambition ; to knoAV whether he disentangled himself from these 
pevverters of epistolary integrity, his book and his life must be 
set in comparison. 

p Oxie oi his favourite topics is contempt of his own poetry; 
For this, if it had been real, he Avould deserve no commendation ; 

! and in this he Avas certainly not sincere, for his high value - of 
himself Avas sufficiently observed, .-ind of Avliat could he be 
priiud but of his poetry He writes, he s-ays, Avhen he has just 
nothing else to do ; yet SAvift complains tliat he Avas never !it 
leisure for conversation, because he had always some poetical 
scheme hi his head. It was punctually required that his Avriting- 
box .should be set upon his bed before he rose; unci .Lord 
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Oxibrd’s doniesiit; related, that, in the dreadful winter of 
Forty, fdie was csilleii from her bed by him four times hr one 
night, to suiiply him with paper, lest he should lose a thought. 

He pretends insensibility to censure and criticism, though 
it rras olrserved by fill who knerv him that every pamphlet 
disturbed his quiet, and that his extreme irritability laid him 
opc)i to perpetual vexation; but he wished to despise his 
critics, and therefore hoped that he did despise them. 

As lie liappeiied io live in two reigns when the Court ptiid 
little atieutiou to poetry, he nursed in his miiul a foolish dis- 
esteem of kings; and procbiiins that he never scc/t Conrls, Yet 
a little regard shown lam l)y the I’riuce of VV.-iles melted his 
obduracy ; and he laid not iniicli to say when he was asked by 
his Royal Highness, how he could love a prince mhilc ha dieliked 
kingif ? ■ 

Ho very frequently professes contempt of the world, and 
represents himself as looking on mankind, sometimes with gay 
indifference, as on emmets of a liillock, below his serious 
attention; and sometimes with gloomy indignation, as on 
monsters more worthy of hatred tlian of pity. These were 
dispositions apparently counterfeited. How could he despise 
those whom he lived by pleasing, and on whose approbation 
his esteem of liimself was superstructed ? Why should he hate 
those to whose favour he owed his honour and his ease ? Of 
things that terminate in human life, the W'orld is the proper 
judge, to despise its sentence, if it were possible, is not just; 
and if it were just, is not possible. Pojm was far enough from 
this unreasonable temper; he w.as .sufliciently o fool to Fame, 
and his faidt was that he pretended to neglect it. His levity 
and his sullonness were only in his letters ; he passed through 
common life, sometimes vexed, and .sometimes pleased, with 
the ivitura! emotions of common men. 

His scorn of tlie great is repeated too often to be real ; no 
man thinks much of that which he despises ; and as falsehood 
is always in danger of inconsistency, he makes it his boast at 
anotlicv lime that he lives among them. 

H. is evident that his own importance swells often in his 
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mind. Hfi.ia afraid of writing, lest the clerks of the Post- 
office should know his' secrets ; he has maiw enemies ; he con- 
siders himself as siuTOunded by universal jealousy; after nimuj 
deaiiis, and maty dispersions, two or three of us, says he, wap still 
be hrovghl ionether, not to plot, hut to divert ourselves, and the world 
too, if it ^'leases; and they can live together, a.nd show what 
friends wits may be, in spite of nil the fools in the world. All this 
While it was likely that the clerks did not know his hand; he 
certainly had no more enemies than a public character like his 
inevitably excites, and avith what degree of friendship the. wits 
might live, very few -were so much fools as ever to inquire. 

Some p.art of this pretended discontent he learned from Swift, 
and cxpresse.s it, I think, most frequently in his correspondence 
with him. Swift’s resentment was unreasonable, but it was; 
sincere ; Pope’s was the mere mimicry of his friend, a fictitious 
part which he began to play before it became him. When he 
was only twenty-five years old, he related that a glut of study 
and retirement had thrown him. on the world, and that there was 
danger lest a glut of the world shoidd throw him back upon studp 
and retirement. To this Swift answered with great propriety, 
that Pope had not yet either acted or suffered enough in the 
world to have become weary of it. And, indeed, it must be 
some very powerful reason that can drive back to solitude him 
who has once enjoyed the pleasures of society. 

In the letters both of Swift and Pope there appears such 
narrowness of miiul as makes them insensible of any excellence 
that has not .some affinity with their own, and confines tlieir 
esteem and approbation to so small a number, that whoever 
should form his opinion of the age from their representation; 
would suppose them to have lived amidst ignorance and bar- 
barity, unable to find among their contemporaries either rirtue 
or intelligence, and persecuted by those that could not nncler- 
. stand them. 

When Pojic murmurs at the world, when he jwofe.sses con- 
tempt of fiime, when he speaks of riches and poverty, of succe.s,s 
and disappointment, with negligent indifference, ho eevlainly 
does not expre.ss his habitual and settled sentiments, but either 
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tv'ilfuilj- (i£'ip,'iuso3 lus ow'ji chavactei’, or, what is more likely, 
iii'/iriifs himself with temporary qualities, and sallies out in the 
colours ofihe present moment. His hopes and fears, his joys 
and sorrows, acted strongly upon his mind ; and if he difl'ered 
from others, it was not by carelessness ; he was irritable and 
resentful ; his malignity to Philips, whom he had first made 
ridieulous. and then hated for being angry, continued too long. 
Of his vain desire to make Beirtley contemptible, I never heard 
any adequate reason. He wus sometimtis wanton in his attacks ; 
.and, before Chandos, Lady VVortley, and Hill, was mean in his 
retreat. 

The virtues which seem to have had mo.st of his affection 
were libei’ality and fidelity of friendship, in ivliich it does not 
appear tlxat he was other than he describes him.self. Plis 
fortune did not suffer liis chai'ity to be splendid and conspicuous ; 
bat he assisted Dodsley with a hundred pounds, that he might 
open a shop ; and of the subscription of forty pounds a year 
that he raised for Savage, twenty were paid by himself. He 
was accused of loving money, but his love was eagerne.ss to gain, 
not .solicitude to keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous and constant. His 
early maturity of mind commonly united him with men older 
flian himself, and therefore, vvilhout attaining any considerable 
'length of life, he saw many companions of his youth sink into 
the grave; but it does not apjxearthat he lost a single friend by 
coldness or by injury — those w’ho loved him once, couliuued 
their kindness. Ilis ungrateful mention of Allen in his will, 
was the effect of his adherence to one whom he had known 
much longer, and whom he naturally loved with greater fond- 
lie.ss. Hi.s violation of the. trust reposed in him by Bolingbroke 
could Imve no motive inconsistent with the warmest affection ; 
he either thouglit the action so near the indifferent that he for- 
got it. or .90 laudable that he expected his friend to appi’ovc it. 

It was reported, with such confidence as almo.9t to enforce 
belief^ that in the papers intrusted to his executors was found 
a dofiuuatory life of Swift, whicli he had prepared as an instru- 
mcTit of vengeance to be used if any provocation should be ever 
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roiml He is afraid of WEiting, lest the clerks of the Post- 
office sbciiiH know his secrets ; he has many enexihes ; he con- 
siders liimself as sunnunded by universal jealousy j after many 
death, ami many dkpersiom, two or three of vs, says he, may sfiiJ 
be hrovgkt together, 7iot to plot, hut to divert ourselves, and the world 
tan, if it pleases-, and they can live together, and .shorn srhai 
friends ivils may he, in spite of all the fools in the world. All this 
rvliile it was likely tliat the clerks did not know his hand j he 
certainly had no more enemies than, a public character like his 
inevitably excites, and with what degree of friendship the wits 
might live, very few were so much fools as ever to inquire. 

Some part of this pretended discontent he learned from Swift, 
and expresses it, I tliink, most frequently in his correspondence 
with him. Swift’s resentment was unreasonable, but it was 
sincere ; Pope's was the mere mimicry of his friend, a fictitious 
part which he began to play before it became him. When he 
Was only twenty-five years old, he related that a glut of study 
and retirement had thrown him on the world, and that there avas 
danger lest a glut of the world should tkrojv him hack upon study 
and retirement. To this Swift answered with great propriety, 
that Pope had not yet either acted or suffered enough in the 
world to have become weary of it. And, indeed, it must be 
some very powerful reason tliat can drive back to solitude him 
who has once enjoyed the pleasures of society. 

In the letters both of Swift and Pope there appears .such 
narrowness of mind as makes them insensible of any excellence 
that has not some affinity with their own, and confines their 
esteem and approbation to so small a number, that whoever 
should form his opinion of the age from their representation^ 
Avoukl suppose them to have lived amidst ignorance and bar- 
baritj', unable to find among their contemporaries either virtue 
or intelligence, and persecuted by those that could not under- 
stand ihem. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he professes eon- 
tempi of fame ivhen he speaks of riches and poverty, of success 
and disappointment, with negligent indifference, lie certainly 
docs not exjiress his habitual and settled sentiments, but either 



wilfuih' flisguibcs his owu chara’etei-, or, what is more likely, 
invest'' himself with teinporaiy qualities, and sallies out in the 
colours of the present moment. His hopes and fears, his joys 
and sorrows, acted strongly upon his mind ,■ and if he diflerecl 
from others, it was not by carelessness ; he w'as irritable and 
resentful ; his malignity to Philips, whom he had first made 
ridiculous, and then hated for being angry, continued too long. 
Of his vain desire to make Bentley contemptible, I never heard 
any adequate reason. He was sometimes wanton in his attacks;- 
.and, before Chandos, Lady Wortley, and Hill, was mean in his 
retreat, 

'I’he vi]'tiies wliieh seem to have had mo.st of his affection 
were liberality and fidelity of friendship, in which it does not ; 
appear that he was other than he describes himself. His 
fortune did not suffer his charity to be splendid and conai)icuoiis ; 
but he assisted Dodsley with a hundred pounds, that he might 
open a shop; and of the subscription of forty pounds a year 
that he raised for Savage, twenty were paid by himself. He 
was accused of loving monej’, but bis love was eagerness to gain, 
not solicitude to keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous and constant. His 
early maturity of mind commonly united liim with men older 
than himself, and therefore, -w'ilhout attaining any considerable 
.length of life, he saw many companions of his youth sink into 
the grave; but it does not appear that he lost a single friend by 
coldness or by injmy — those who loved him once, coiiUnued 
their kindness. Ilis ungrateful mention of Allen in his will, 
was the effect of his adherence to one whom he had known 
much longer, and -\vhom he naturally loved with greater fond- 
ness. Ilis violation of the tru-st reposed in him by Bolingbroke 
could have no mofive inconsistent with the warmest affection ; 
he either thought the action ,so near the indifferent that he for- 
got it, or so laudable that he expected his friend to approve it. 

dt was rejiorted, with such confidence as almost to enforce 
belief, that in the papers intrusted to his executors was found 
a defiimaloiy life of Swift, which he had pre^iared as an instru- 
ment of vengeance to be used if any provocation should be ever 
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given. About this I inquired of the Earl of Marchmontj who 
assured me timt no such piece was among hi.s remains. 

'Die religion in which he lived and died was that, of the 
Church of Rome, to which in his correspondence witli Racine 
he professes himself a sincere adherent. That he wa.s not 
scrupuloasiy pious in .some part of his life is known by man)’’ 
idle arid indecent applications of sentences taken from the 
Scriptures : a mode of merriment which a good man dreads for 
its profaneness, and a witty man di.sdains for its easine.ss and 
vulgarity. But to whatever levities he has been betrayed, it 
does not appear that his principles were ever corrupted, or that 
he ever lost his belief of Revelation. The positions which he 
transmitted from Bolingbroke he seems not to have understood, 
and was pleased with an interpretation that made them orthodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority, and so little moderation, 
would naturally have all liis delinquencies ob.served and aggra- 
vated : those who would not deny that he was excellent, would 
fejoice to find that he was not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness with which 
the same man is allowed to possess many advantages that his 
learning has been depreciated. He certainly was in his early 
life a man of great literaiy curiosity; and wlien he wrote his 
Ensay on Crlficim had, for liis age, a very wide acquaintance 
with books. When he entered into the living world, it seems 
to have happened to him as to many othens, that he was less 
attentive lo dead masters ; he studied in the acadeni}'- of 
Paracelsus, and made the universe his favourite volume. He 
gathered his notions fresh from reality, not from the copies of 
authors, but the originals of Nature. Yet there is no reason to 
believe that literature ever lost his esteem ; he alway.s profe.sseil 
To love reading; and Dob.son, who spent some time , at his 
house translating his lixsai/ on Man, when 1 asked him ivliat 
learning lie found him to possess, answered, Mare than I exported. 
His frequent references to history, his allusions to various kinds 
of knowledge, and hi,s images selected from art and nature, 
with his observations on the operation of the mind and the 
modes of life, shoiv an intelligence perpetually on the wing. 
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vi«'oi'ouSj and diligent, eager to pursue kncnvledge 
and alleniive to retain it. 

From this cari£):>iiy arose the desire of travelling, to which he 
alludes in Ills verses to Jerv.as, and which, though he never 
found an opportunity to gratify it, did not leave him till hia life 
declined. 

Of his intellectual charactei*, the con.atitiient and funda- 
mental principle was good sense, a prompt and intuitive per- 
ception of consonance and pi-opriety. He saw immediately, of 
his own conceptions, what was to be chosen and w'hat to be 
rejected ; and, in tire works of others, what was to be shunned 
; and what %vas to be copied. ; v 

But good sense alone i.s a sedate and quiescent quality, which 
manages its possessions well but does not increase them ; it 
collects few materials for its own operations, and preserves 
safety, but never gains supremacy. Pope had likewise genius : 
a mind active, ambitious, ajid adventurous, always investigating, 
always aspiring; in its w’idest searches still longing to go 
forward, in its highest flights still wishing to be higher ; always 
imagining something greater than it knows, always endeavour- 
ing more than it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had great strength 
and exactness of memory. That which he had heard or read 
was not easily lost ; and he had before him not only what his 
own niedilalinn suggested, but what he had found in other 
writers, that might be accommodated to his present purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant and 
unwearied diligence ; he had recourse to every source of 
intelligence, and lost no opportunity of information ; he con- : 
suited the living as well as the dead; he road his composir ms 
to liis friends, and was never content with mediocrity .tien 
excellence could be attained. He considered poetry as the 
business of his life, and, however he might seem to lament his 
occupation, he followed it with constancy ; to make verses was 
his first labour, .-111(1 to mend them was his last. 

From his attention to poetry he was never diverted. If con- 
versation oiFered anything that could be improved, he committed 
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it Lo puper ; if a tlioiight, or perhaps ah expression more happj 
than was eoaunoiij rose to his niindj he was careful to write it ; 
an independent distich was preserved for an opportunity of 
iriseriiouj and some little fragments have been found containing 
lines, or parts of lines, to be wrought upon at some other time. 

Trie was one of those few whose labour is their pleasure ; he 
was never elevated to negligence, nor wearied to impatience ; 
he never passed a fault unamended by indifference, nor quitted 
it by despair. He laboured his works first to gain reputation, 
and afterwards to keep it. 

Of composition there are different method.s. Some employ at 
once memory and invention, and, with little intermediate use of 
the pen, form and polish large masses by continued meditation, 

> and write their productions only when, in their own opinioHi 
they have completed them. It is related of Virgil, that his 
custom was to pour out a great number of verses in the morn- 
ing, and pass the day in retrenching exuberancies and correcting 
inaccuracies. The method of Pope, as may be collected from 
his translation, was to write his first thoughts in his first words, 
and gi-adually to amplify, decorate, rectify, and i-efine them. 

With such faculties, and such dispositions, he excelled every 
other writer in poetical pnidence ; he wrote in such a manner as 
might expose him to few hazards. He used almost always the , 
same fabric of verse ; and, indeed, by those few essays which he 
made of any other, he did not enlarge his reputation. Of this 
uniformity the certain consequence was readiness and dexterity. 
By perpetual practice, langinage had in his mind a systematical 
arrangement; having always the same use for words, he had 
words so selected and combined as to be ready at his call. This: 
increase of facility he confessed himself to have perceived in the 
progress of his translation. 

‘But, what was yet of more importance, his effusions were 
always voluntary, and his subjects ■ chosen by himself. His 
iudependence secured him from drudging at a task and 
labouring upon a barren topic ; he never exchanged praise for 
money, nor opened a shop of condolence or congratulation. . 
His poems, therefore, were scarce ever temporary. I-Te suffered 
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coronations aii't royal inarriages to pass without a song, aud 
derivefi no opportunities from recent events, nor any popularity 
from the accidental disposition of his reader's. He was never 
reduced to tire necessity of soliciting the sun to shine upon a 
birliulaj, of calling the Graces and Virtues to a wedding, or of 
.saying what multitudes have said before him. When he could 
produce nothing new, he was at liberty to be silent. 

^ i His publications were for the same reason never hasty, He 
is s.aid to have sent nothing to the press till it had lain two 
yeav.s under his inspection : it is at least certain that he 
ventured nothing witliout nice examination. He suffered the 
tumult of imagination to .subside, and the novelties of invention 
to grow ffimiliar. He knew that the mind is always enamoured 
of its own productions, and did not trust his first fondness. He 
consulted liis friends, and listened with great willingness to 
criticism ; and, what was of more importance, he consulted 
himself, and let nothing pass against his own judgment. 

He professed to have learned his poetry from Dryden, whom, 
whenever an opportimity was presented, he praised through his 
wiiole life with unvaried liberality ; and perhaps his character 
may receive some illustration, if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discernment were 
not .allotted in a less proportion to Di-yden than to Pope. The 
rectitude of Dryden's mind was sufficiently shown by the 
dismission of his poetical prejudices, and the rejection of 
unnatural thoughts and rugged number.s. But Dryden never 
desired to apply all the judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased 
otl'.ers he contented himself. He spent no time in struggles to 
Tou.se latent powers j he never attemjjted to make that better 
Tvbicli was already good, nor often to mend what he must have 
known to be faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with very little 
consideration ; when occasion or necessity called upon him, he 
poured tuit what the present moment liappened to supply, and, 
when once it had passed the press, ejected it from his mind ; 
fo)‘ when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no further 
hoiici Lade. 
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w.ij, iKil content to satisfy — he desired to excel, and 
thcrefoi’e always endeavoured to do his best; he did not court 
the candour, but "dared the judgment of his reader, au'l 
expecting’ no indulgence from others, he showed none to liim- 
sclf. lie examined lines and words with minute and punctilious 
observation, and retouched every part with indefatigable 
diligfiiioe, till he had left nothing to be forgiven. 

For ill:-, reason ho kept his pieces very long in his hands, 
while lie considered and reconsidered them. The only poems 
which can be supposed to have been written with such 
regard to the times as might hasten their publication, were the 
two satires of Thirty-eight, of which Dodsley told me, that they 
were brouglit to him by the autlior that they may be fairly 
copied. ‘ Almost every line,’ he said, ‘ was then written twice 
over; Tgive him a clean transcript, which he sent some time 
afterwards to me for the press, with almost every line written 
: ! twice over a second tinie.’ ’ , 

I-Iis declaration, that his care for his works ceased at their 
publication, was not strictly true. His parental attention 
never abandoned tliem ; what he fouijd amiss in the first edition 
he silently corrected in those that followed. He appears to 
have revised the lUad, and freed it from some of its imperfec- 
tions ; and the £««// on Crilichm received many improvements 
after its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he 
altered without adding clearness, elegance, or vigour. Pope had 
perhaps the judgment of Dryden, but Drydcn certainly wanted 
the diligence of Pope. 

. In acquired kifowledge, the suijeriority must be allowed to 
i>yden, whose education was more scholastic, and who, before 
he became an author, had been allowed more time for study, 
with better means of informatio}i. His mind has a larg< v 
range, and he collects his iiii.ages.and illustr.-itions from a more 
e.vtensive circumference of science. Drydcn knew more of ra;m 
in his general nature, and Pope in his local manners. The- 
notions of Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation, 
arid tluisc of Pope by minute attention. There is more dignity 
of Dryden, and more certainty in that of; 

Pope, 
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Pof.IjT w;i» lud th.c sole praise ol‘ either, for ’both escelied 
likevi'isc in prose; but Pope did not borrow his prose from 
his predecessor. 'I'iie style of Dryclen is capricious and varied, 
that of Pope is c.nitioiis and uniform : Diyden obey.s the 
(TUjlion-: of his own mind, Po})e constrains his mind to liis 
own rule.s of composition. Diyden is sometimes vehement and 
mpid ; Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden’s 
page i.s a natural field, rising into inequalilies and clivcrsitled 
by the t-aried exuberance of abundant vegetation; Pope’.s is 
a vehet lawn, shaven by the .scythe and levelled by the 
...roller. - ^ 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet — that quality 
without whicJi judgment is cold and knowledge is inert; th.at 
energy which colled s, combines, amplifies, and animates — the 
superiority mitst, with some hesitation, be allowed to Drydeii. 
It is not to be inferred that of this poetical vigour Pope had 
only a little bec;msc Drytlen liad more ; for every other writer 
since .Milton must give place to Pope ; and even of Diydcn 
it must be said, that if he has brighter p.aragraphs, he has not ' 
better poems. Diyclehs performances were always hasty, either 
excited by some external occasion or extorted by domestic 
necessity; he corapo.sed without consideration and published 
without correction. What his mind could supply at call, or 
gather in one excursion, was all that he sought and all that 
he gave. The. dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to con- 
dense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate 
all that .study might produce or chance might supply^ If the 
flights of Diyden, therefore, are higher. Pope continues longer 
ms. tlio wing. If of Diydcn’s five the blaze is brighter, of 
Piqii-'s the heat is more regular and constant. Drydcn often 
siirpa.sses expectation and Pope never falls below it. Dryden 
is road with frequent astonishment, and Pope with perpetual 
ridelight, ." 

I'h.is jiar.'illel will. 1 hope, when it is well considered, be 
found just ; and if the reader should suspect me, as I suspect 
myself, of some parti.-il fondness for the memory of Diydcn, 
let him not loo hastily condemn me, for meditation and 
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inquiry may perhaps show him the reasoiiabieuesa of my 
deteiiuiiiation. 

The works of Pope are now to be distinctly examined,, lUft 
so much with attention to slight faults or petty beauties, a.s 
fo the genera] character and effect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate himself by 
Pastorals, whicJi, not professing to imitate real life, require 
no experience, and, exhilriting only the simple operation of 
unmingled passions, admit no subtle reasoning or deep inquiry. 
Pope’s Pmiorals are not, however', composed but with close 
thought; they have reference to the times of the day, the 
seasons of the year, and the periods of human life. The last; 
that which turns the attention upon age and death, was tire 
'author’s favourite. To tell of disappointment and misery, to, 
tiiicken the darkness of futurity and perplex the labyrinth 
of uncertainty, has been always a delicious employment of 
the poets. His preference was probably just. I wish, how- 
ever, that his fondness had not overlooked a line in which 
the Zephyrs arc made to lavienl in silence. 

To charge these Pastorals with want of invention, is to , 
require what never was intended. The imitations are so 
ambitiously frequent, that the writer evidently means rather 
to show hi.s Htenitiire than his wit. It is surely sidfioient for 
an author of sixteen not only to be able to copy the poems 
of antiquity with judicious selection, but to have obtained 
sufficient power of language, and skill in metre, to exhibit a 
series of versificaLion which had in English poetry no pre- 
cedent, nor has since had an imitation. 

The design of 'Windsor Forest’ is evidently derived from 
' Cooper’s Hill,’ with some .attention to Waller’s poem on ' The 
Park’; hut Pope cannot be denied to excel his masters in 
variety and elegance, and the art of interchanging debcriptioiis 
narrative, and morality. The objection made by Dennis is the 
want of plan, of a regular subordination of parts tcnnimiling 
in the principal and original design. There is this want in 
most descriptive poems, because as the scenes, which they 
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.must exiiibit sueees,5ively3 tire all subsisting at the same lime, 
the order in Vvhieh tJiey are shown must by necessity be 
arbitrary, and more is not to be expected from the last part 
thu!) iVoni the first. The attention, therefore, which cannot 
be detained by suspense, must be excited by diversity, such 
: as bis poem offers to its reader. 

But the de.sire of diversity may be too much indulged; the 
parts of ‘Windsor Forest' which deserve least praise are 
those which were added to enliven the stillness of the .scene, 
the appearance of Father Thames and the transformation of 
‘Lodona.’ Addi.son had in his ‘Campaign’ derided the Rivers 
that rise from their oozi/ beds to tell stories of heroes, and it 
is therefore strange that Pope should adopt a fiction not only 
unnatural but lately censured. The stoiy of ‘Lodona' is told 
•with sweetness; but a new metamorphosis is a ready and 
puerile expedient ; nothing is easier than to tell how a flower 
was once a blooming virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 

The 'Temple of Fame’ has, as Steele warmly declared, a 
thousand beauties. Every part is splendid : there is great luxuri- 
ance of ornaments; the original vision of Chaucer was never 
denied to be much improved ; the allegory is very skilfully 
continued, the imagery is properly selected and learnedly 
displayed; yet, with all this comprehension of excellence, as 
its scene is laid in remote ages, and its sentiments, if the con- 
cluding paragraph be excepted, have little relation to general 
manners or common life, it never obtained much notice, but is 
turned silently over, and seldom quoted or mentioned with 
either praise or blame. 

lliat the Messiah excels the PoUio is no great praise, if it be 
considered from what original the improvements are derived. 

The Verses on the unfortunate Lady have drawn much attention 
by the illaudable singularity of treating suicide with respect ; 
and they must be allowed to be written in some parts wdth 
vigorous animation, and in others with gentle tenderness; nor 
has Pope produced any 2iocm in which the sense predominates 
more over the diction. But the tale is not skilfully told ; it is 
not easy to discover the character of either the lady or her 
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History relates that she was aboiil to disparage 
hei'Buif by a marriage with an inferior; Pope praises her for the 
(ligiiily of ambitioHj and yet condemns the uncle to detestation 
for liis ]iride; the ambitious love of a niece may be ojjjjoscd 
])y tlie interest, malice, or envy of an unde, but never by his 
pride. On such an occasion a poet may be allowed to be 
obscure, but inconsistency never can be right. 

The ‘ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day ’ was undertaken at the 
desire of Steele. In this the author is generally confessed to 
Inu'C inisciirried ; 3fct he has miscarried only as compared with 
Dryden, for he has fur outgone other competitors. Drydents 
plfiii'is better chosen : history will always take stronger hold of 
the attention than table. The passions excited by Diyden are 
the pleasures and pains of real life, the scene of Pope is laid in 
imaginary existence; Pope is read with calm acquiescence, 
Diyden with turbulent delight ; Pope hangs upon the ear, and 
Dryden finds the passes of the mind. 

Both the odes want the essential constituent of metrical 
comjiositions, the stated recurrence of .settled numbers. It 
may be alleged that Pindar is said by Horace to have written 
nwneris lege soluth ; but as no such lax performances have been 
transmitted to us, the meaning- of that expression cannot be 
fixed ; and perhaps the like return might properly be made to 
a modem Pindarist, as Mr. Cobb received fi-om Bentley, who, 
when he found his criticisms iqion a Greek Exercise, which 
Cobb had presented, refuted one after another by Pindar’s 
'authority, cried out at last, Pindar was a bold fellow, but thou art 
an impudent one. 

If Pope’s ode be particularly inspected, it will be found that 
the first stanza consists of sounds, well chosen indeed, but only 
■■■sounds. ' . ■ 

The .secontl consists of l^^perbolical commonplaces, easily to 
he found, and perhaps without much difficulty to be as well 
siex^pressed. ■■■■■■, 

In the third, however, there are uumbeu-s, images, harmony, 
and vigour, not unworthy the antagonist of Dryden. tiad all 
been like this, — but every part cannot be the best. 
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The m-xi" stfnaas place and detain us in the dark and disnuil 
regions oi' nivlhology, where neither hope nor fear^ neither 
Joy nor son'or/, can be found ,• the poetj however, faithfully 
arteinis us : we have all that can be performed by eleganee of 
die Lion or sivectness of versification; but what can form avail 
without better matter ? ■ 

The last staiina recurs again to commoni)laees. The con- 
clusion is ton evidently modelled by that of Drydeii ; and it 
may he I'cm/irkcd that hotli end with the same feiilt, the. 
comparison of each is literal on one side and nictapliorical on 
the other. 

Poets do not always espre,ss their own thoughts ; Pope, with 
all this labour in the jmuse of Music, was igi}orant of its 
principles and insensible of its effects. 

One of hib greatest though of his earliest wiU'ks is the ZMfff// 
on CriticisM, which, if he had written nothing else, would have 
placed him among the first critics and the first poets, as it 
exhibits every mode of excellence that can embellish or dignify 
didactic composition, selection of matter, novelty of arrange- 
ment, justness of precept, splendour of illustration, and pro- 
priety of digression. I know not Avhelher it be pleasing to 
consider that he ! produced this piece at twenty, and never 
afterwards excelled it : he that delights himself with observing 
that such powers may be so soon attained, cannot but grieve to 
think that life was ever after at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the Essay would be 
unprofitably tedious ; but I cannot forbear to observe, that tlie 
comparison of a student’s progress in the sciences with the 
Journey of a traveller in the Alps, is perhaps the best that 
English poetry can show. A siiuilo, to be iicrfcct, must both 
illustrate and ennoble the subject : must shew it to the under- 
standing in a clearer views and display it to the fancy with 
greater dignity ; but either of these qualities may be sufficient 
to recommend it. In didactic poetry, of wdiich the great 
1 pmyiose is instruction, a simile may be praised which illustrates, 
though it does not eiinoblo ; in heroic.s, that may be admitted 
which ennobles, though it does not illujstrate. That it may 
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be complete, it is required to exhibit, independently of its 
references, a pleasing image ; for a simile is said to be a slnirt 
episode. To this antiquity was so attentive, that eimuiistances 
were sometimes added, which, having no parallels, served only 
to fill the iraagin-ation, and produced what PeiTault ludicrously 
called comparisons milh a long tail. In their similes the greatest 
writens have sometimes failed ; the ship-race, compared with 
the chariot-race, is neither illustrated nor aggrandised : land 
and water make all the difference ; when Apollo, running after 
Daphne, is likened to a greyhound chasing a hare, there i.s 
nothing gained : the ideas of pursuit and flight are too plain to 
be made plainer, and a god and the daughter of a god are not 
i-epresented much to their advantage by a hare and dog. The 
.simile of the Alps has no useless parts, yet affords a striking 
picture by itself ; it makes the foregoing position better under- 
stood, and enables it to take faster hold on the attention ] it 
assists the apprehension and elevates the fancy. 

; Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebrated paragraph, 
in which it is directed that the sound should seem an echo to ihe< 
sense; a precept which Pope is allowed to have observed 
beyond any other English poet. 

This notion of representative metre, and the desire of dis- 
covering frequent adaptations of the sound to the sense, have 
produced, in my opinion, many wild conceits and imaginary 
beauties. All that can furnish this representation are the 
sounds of the words considered singly, and the time in which 
they are pronounced. Every langu.age has some words framed 
to exhibit the noises which they express, as thump, rattle, gronil) 
hiss. These, however, are but few, and the poet cannot make 
them moie, nor can they be of any use but when sound is to 
be mentioned. The time of pronunciation was in the dactylic 
measures of the Icamed languages capable of considerable 
variety; but that variety could be accommodated only to motion 
or duration, and different degrees of motion were perhaps 
expressed by vei-ses rapid or slow, without much attention of 
the writer, when the image had full possession of his fancy ; 
but our language having little flexibility, our venscs can differ 



von- liltlft ill llieii- cridcnce. The fancied resemblaiict-s. i loar, 
ai'isr. 'ijuiptnneri merely from the iimbiguity of words ; iliovc is 
i-uppusod to be some relation between a .soft line and a to;? 
conch, or lietweeii hard syllables and hard fortune. 

Motion, ho-wever, may be in some sort exemplified ; and yet 
it niay be suspected that even in .such resemblances the mind 
often governs the ear, and the sounds are estimated by their 
meaning. One of the most successfid attempts has been to ; 
describe the hibour of Sisyphus — 

‘ With many a weary stej), ami many a groan, 
tip a high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 

The huge round stone, resulting with a hound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground.' 
Who does not perceive the stone to move slowly upward, and , 
roll violently back.'“ But set the same numbers to another 
sense-— ' 

‘ While many a merry tale, and many a song. 

Cheer’d the rough road, we wish'd the rough road long. 

The rough road then, returning ill a round. 

Mock’d our impatient steps, for all was fairy ground.’ 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and much of the 
rapidity. , ■ 

But to show' how little the greatest master of numbers cau 
fix the principles of representative harmony, it will be suIFicieiit ; 
to remark that the poet, who tells us that 

‘ Wlien Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 

; ” Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o’er ih’ unbending corn, and skims .'dong the main ; ' 

when lie Imd enjoyed for about thirty years the praise of 
Camilla’s lightness of foot, tried another experiment upon 
.soumi and lime, and produced this memorable triplet — 

‘Waller was smooth ; hut Dryden taught to join 1 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, > 

The long majestic march, and energy divine.’ ) 

Here arc the swiftness of the rapid race, and the nwrch of 
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slow-paced majesty, exhibited by the Sfuue poet iu the same 
sequeuce of syllables, except that the exact prosodist will find 
the line of mjfhiess by one time longer tlian that of tafdmcs.s'. 

Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; and, wlicn real, 
are lechnical and nugatory, not to be rejected, and not to be 
solicited. 

To the praises which h.ave been accumulated on The Bape of' 
the Lock by readers of every class, from the critic to the wailing- 
' maid, it is difficult to make any addition. Of that which is 
- ‘ universally allowed to be the most attractive of all ludicrous 
compositions, hit it rather be now iiKpjired from what .source.? 
the power of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perspicacity, has 
remarked that the preternatural agents are veiy happily adapted 
to the purposes of the poem. The heathen deities can , no 
longei’ gain attention: we should have turned away from a 
contest between Venus and Diana. Tlie employment of alle- 
gorical persons always excites conviction of its own absurdity ; 
they may produce effects, but cannot conduct actions; when 
the phantom is put in motion it dissolves; thus Discord may 
raise a mutin}% but Discord cannot conduct a march, nor besiege a 
town. Pope brought into view a new race of beings, with powers 
and passions proportionate to their operation. The sylphs and 
gnomes act at the toilet and the tea-table, what more terrilic 
and more powerful phantoms perform on the stormy ocean, or 
the field of battle ; they give their proper help, and do their 
: proper mischief. 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to have been the inventor 
of this petty nation: a charge which might with more justice 
have been brought against tlic author of the Hind, who, doubtless, 
adopted the religious system of his country ; for wdiat is there 
but the names of his agents which Pope has not invented ? 
Idas he not assigned them characters and operations never 
heard of before ? Plas he not, at least, given them their first 
poetical existence.!* If this is not sufficient to denominate his 
work original, nothing original ever can be written. 

iu this work are exhibited, in a very high degree, the two 
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moRf engaging pmvevs of a.ii author. New things are made 
finnjliaVj and familiar things are made new. A race of aerial 
people, never heard of before, is pre.sented to us in a manner so 
fiear and easy that the reader seeks for no further information, 
but iinmed rlely mingles with his ne,w acquaintance, adopts 
their inteiv sts, and attends theii’ pursuits ; love-s a sylph, and 
detests a gnome.’ 

That familiar things are made new, every paragraph will 
prove. The subject of the poem is ;in event belorv the common 
incidents of common life ; nothing real is introduced that is not 
seen so often as to l)c no longer regarded ; yet the whole detail 
of the female-day is here brought before ns, invested with so 
much art of decoration, that, though nothing is disguised, 
everything is striking, and we feel all the appetite of curiosity 
for that from which %ve have a thousand times turned flistidiously 
away. 

The purpose of the poet is, as he tells us, to laugh at the 
liitlc iiuguardcd foUks of the female .tar. It is therefore without 
justice that Dennis charges The Tape of the Lock with the want 
of a moral, and for that reason sets it below the Lulrin, which 
exposes the pride and discord of the clergy. Perhaps neither 
Pope nor Boileau has made the world much better than he 
found it ; but if they had both succeeded, it were ea.sy to tell 
who wmuld have deserved most from public gratitude. The 
freaks and humours and spleen and vanity of women, as they 
embroil families in discord, and lill houses with disquiet, do 
more to obstruct the liappine.ss of life in a year than the 
ambition of the clergy in many centuries. It has been well 
observed, that the misery of man proceeds not from any single 
crush of overwhelming evil, but from small vexations continually 
repeated. , 

it is remarked by Dennis likewise, that the macinnery is 
superfluous ; that, by all the bustle of preternatural operation, 
the main event is neither hastened nor retarded. To this 
charge an efficacious answer is not easily made. The sylph.s 
cann<jt be said to help t)r to oppose, and it mu.st be allow'ed to 
imply some want of art that their power has not been sufficiency 
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iritei’minglccl with the action. Other parts may liltcwise be 
charged with want of connection : .the game at ombre might be 
spared but if the lady had lost her hair while she vras intent 
upon her cardsj it might have been infeireJ that those who are 
too fond of play will be in danger of neglecting more important 
interests. Those perhaps are faults ; but w'hat are such faults 
to so much excellence ? • 

epi.stle of Eloise to Abelard is one of the most happy 
productions of human wit: the subject is so judiciously chosen, 
that it would l>e difficulty in turning over the annal.s of the 
w'Oildy to find another which so many circumstances concur to 
recommend. We regularly interest ourselves most in the 
fortune of those who most deserve our notice. Abelaid and 
were conspicuous in tlieir days for eminence of merit." 
The heart naturally loves truth. The adventures and misfortunes 
‘^/■y'.of^ this illustrious pair are known from undisputed histoirjr; 
Their fate does not leave the mind in hopeless dejection j for 
they both found quiet and consolation in retirement and piety; 
So new' and so affecting is their story, that it supersedes: 
invention, and imagination ranges at full liberty without 
: ' straggling into scenes of fable. ; ' ; 

The stoiy, thus skilfully adopted, has been diligently improved. 
Pope has left nothing behind him which seems more the 
effect of studious perseverance and laborious revisal. Here is 
particularly observable the curiosa felicilas, a fruitful soil and 
careful cultivation. Here is no crudeness of sense, nor asperity 
of language. 

The .sources from which sentiments which have so much 
vigour and efficacy have been drawn, are shown to be the 
mystic writers by the lemned author of the Essay on ike Life:, 
and IVnlings of Pope; a book which teaches how the brow of 
criticism may be smoothed, and how she may be enabled, witlE: 
fill her severity, to attract and to. delight. 

The train of iny disquisition has now condiicled me to that 
poetical wonder, the translation of the Iliad; a performance 
which no age or nation can pretend to equal. To the Greeks 
rrairslation was almost unknown ; it was totally unknown to the 
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inh.'ilHtnnrs of Greece, 'i'he^' had no recourse to the barbarians 
ibr jjuelifal beauties; but sought for everything in Horner^ 
■where, indeed, llujre is but little which they might not find. 

The Italians have been very diligent translators ; but I can 
bear at no version, unless perhaps Anguillava’s Ovid may' be 
exeepted, which is read with eagerness. The ///ad of Salvini 
every reader may discover to be punctiliously exact; but it 
seems to be the work of a linguist skilfully jiedantic, and his 
countiynieTi, tlie jiropcr judges of its power to please, reject it 
with disgust. 

Their predecessors, the Romans, have left some specimens of 
translation behind them, and that employment must have had 
some credit in which Tully and Clermanicus engaged; but 
unless we suppose, what is perhfi])s true, that the plays of 
Terence were versions of Menander, nothing translated seems 
ever to have risen to high reijutation. The French, in the 
meridian hour of their learning, were very laudably industrious 
to enrich their own language with the wisdom of the ancients ; 
but found themselves reduced, by whatever necessity, to turn 
the Greek and Roman poetry into prose. Whoever could read 
an author could translate him. From such rivals little can be 
feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this arduous undertaking was 
drawn from the versions of Diyden. Virgil had borrowed 
much of his imageiy from Homer, and part of the debt was 
now paid by his translator. Pope searched the images of Dryden 
for happy combination of heroic diction ; but it will not be 
denied that he added much to what he found.- He cultivated 
our langimg'e with so much diligence and art, that he ha.s left 
in bis Homer a treasure of poetical elegances to jjo-sterity. His 
version may be said to have tuned the English longue ; for 
since its appeawinee no writer, however deficient in other 
jjowers, has wanted melody. Such a series of lines so elaborately 
corrected, and so .sweetly modulated, took possession of the 
jMihiic eai-; the vulgar was enamoured of the poem, and the 
learned wondered at the translation. 

But in the most general applause discordant voice.s will 
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alwavK ]ie heard. It lias been objected by some, who wish 
to be numbered among the sons of learning, that Pope’s version 
‘ of Homer is not tlomerical ; that it exhibits no resemblance of 
the original and characteristic manner of the Father of Poetry, 
as it wants his awful simplicity, his artless g]-andeur, his 
iinaftected majesty. This cannot be totally denied; but it 
must be remembered that weceiMto q^md cogit dcjhidii — that 
may be lawfully done which cannot be forborne. Time and 
place will always enforce regard. In estimating this translation, 
consideration must be had of the nature of our language, the 
form of our metre, and, above all, of the change which two' 
thousand years have made in the modes of life and the habits 
of thought. Virgil wrote in a language of the same general 
fabric with that of Homer, in verses of the same measure, and 
■ in an age nearer to Homer’s time by eighteen hundred years ; 
; yet he found, even then, the state of the world so much altered, 
and the demand for elegance so much increased, that mere 
^ would be endured no longer; and perhaps in the 

midtitude of borrowed passages, very few can be shown which 
he has not embellished. 

There is a time when nations, emerging from barbarity and 
falling into regular subordination, gain leisure to grow w'ise, and 
feel the shame of ignorance and the craving pain of unsatisfied 
curiosity. To this hunger of the mind, plain sen.se is grateful. 
That which fills the void removes uneasiness, and to be free 
from pain for a while is pleasure ; but repletion generates 
fastidiousness, a saturated intellect soon becomes luxurious, 
and knowledge finds no willing reception till it is recommended 
! Thus it will be found, in the progress of 

leai'iiing, that in all nations the first writers are simple, and 
f that every age improves in elegance. One refinement always 
makes way for another, and what was expedient to Virgil was 
';i; necessary to Pope. ■ 

of the English i/md, when they have 
been touched with some unexpected beauty of the lighter kind, 
have tried to enjoy it in the original, where, alas ! it was not 
to-be found. Plomer, doubtless, owes to his translator many 


O vidian graces not exactly sulteble to his character; ijut to 
have added can be no great crimCj if nothing be taken away. 
Elegance is surely to be desired, if it be not gained at the 
expense of dignity. A hero would -wish to be loved, as well 
as to be reverenced. 

1 0 a thousand cavils one answer is sufficient ; the purpose of 
a writer is to be read, and the criticism which would destroy 
the power of pleasing must be blown aside. Pope wi'ote for 
his own age and his own nation ; he knew that it was necessary 
to colour the image.? and point the sentiments of his author ; 
he therefore made him graceful, but lost him some of his' 
fSHblimity. 

The copious notes with which the version is accompanied, 
and by which it is recommended to many readers, though they 
were undoubtedly written to swell the volume,s, ought not to 
pass without praise: commentaries which attract the reader by 
: the pleasure of perusal have not often appeared ; the notes of 
others are read to clear difficulties, those of Pope to vary 
■entertainment. 

It has, however, been objected, with sufficient reason, that 
there is in the commentary too much of unseasonable levity 
and affected gaiety; that too many appeals are made to the 
ladies, and the ease which is so carefidly preserved is sometimes 
the ease of a trifler. Every art has its terras, and every kind of 
instruction its proper style ; the gravity of common critics may 
be tedious, but is less despicable than childish merriment. 

Of the Odyssey nothing remains to be observed : the same 
general praise may be given to both translations, and a particular 
examination of either would require a large volume. The note.s 
were written by Broome, who endeavoured not unsuccessfully 
to imitate his master. 

Of tlie Dunciad, tlie hint is eonfe,ssed]y taken from Dlyden^s 
'Mao Flechioe ; but the plan is so enlarged- and diversified as 
justly to claim the jiraisc of an original, and affords perhaps 
the best specimen that has yet appeared of personal satire, 
ludicrously pompous, 

Th.'it the design was moral, whatever the author might tell 
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eilJier hi^^ readers or himself, I am not convinced. The firet 
motive was the desire of revenging the contempt with which 
Theobald had treated his Shakespeare, and regaining the honour 
he had lost by crushing his opponent, Theobald was 
not of Indk enough to fill a poem, and therefore it w'as necessary 
to find other enemies with other names, at whose expense he 

In this design there was petulance and malignity enough ; 

' hutT caimol think i t very criminal. An author places himself 
, iinealled before the tribunal of criticism, and solicits fame at the 
hazard of di.sgrace. Dulness or deformity are not culpable in 
I themselves, but may be very justly reproached when they pretend 
, to the honour of wit or the influence of beauty. If bad writers 
were to pass without reprehension, what should restrain them ?■ 
irnpune diem constimpserit ingenn Telephus ; and upon bad writers 
only will censure have much eft'ect. The satire, which brought 
j Theobald and liloore into contempt, dropped impotent from 
, Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 

' All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may be considered 
, as useful when it rectifies error and improves judgment ; he 
that refines the public taste is a public benefactor. 

. The beauties of this poem ai'e well known ; its chief fault is 
the grussness of its images. Pope and Swift had an unnatural 
' delight in ideas physically impure, such as every other tongue 
utters with unwillingness, and of which every ear shrinks from 
''»‘.4i':'.;'-i;;':the '.mention. 

, But even this fault, otfensive as it is, may be forgiven for the 

excellence of other passages ; such as the formation and 
, dissolution of Moore, the account of the Traveller, the mis-- 
fortune of the Florist, and the crowded thought, s and stately 
numbers which dignify the concluding paragraph. 

The alterations which have been made in the Dunciud, not 
always for the belter, I’eqiiire that it should be published, as in 
the last collection, with all its variations. 

Tlic Essaji on Man was a wprk of great labour .and long 
t:oiisidera1ion, but certainly not the happiest of Pope’s perform- 
I aiiccs. The subject is perhaps not very proper for poetry, and 


lilf- ])rK‘l not feiiilicicntly muster of his subject ; metaphysical 
moraiil}- -vvas to him a new study, h'e was proud of his 
acipiisilitois, and, supposing himself master of great secrets, was 
io liiislc to teach %vh!it he had not learned. Tims he tells us, 
in tJio fii'at epistle, that from the nature of the Supreme Being 
may be deduced an order of beings such as mankind, beeau-se 
Infinite Excellence can do only what is best. He finds out th.at 
ihe.se beings must be xnmewhere, and that all ihc quexlioii is mhctlwr 
man he in a wrong place. Surely if, accoitling to the poet’.s 
Leibniliiian rea.soning, we may infer that man ought to be, only 
because he i.s ; we may allow that Ills place is the right place, 
because he has it. Supreme wisdom is tiot less infallible in 
disposing than in creating; but wliat is meant by .somewhere, 
and place, and wrong place, it had been vain to ask Pope, who 
probably had never asketl himself; 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wisdom, he tells us 
much that eveiy man knoAvs, and much th.at he does not know 
himself; that Ave see but little, and that the order of the 
universe is beyond our comprehension — an opinion not very 
uncommon — and that there is a chain of SAibordinate beings 
from infinite io nothing, of which himself and his readers are 
equally ignorant. But he gives us one comfort, which Avithoiit 
hi,s help he .supposes iinattainable, in the position that though 
we are fools, yet God is wise. 

This essay aflbrcis an egregious instance of the predominance 
of genius, the dazzling splendour of imagery, and the seductive 
poAvers of eloquence. Never were penury of knoAA’leclge and 
vulg.'trity of sentiment so liappily di.sguised. The reader feels 
his mind full, though he learns nothing ; and Avhen he meets it 
in its ncAv array, no longer knoAvs the talk of his mother and his 
mirfe. \t'iien tliese Avonder-AA'orking sounds sink into sense, 
and ihf doctrine of the essay, disrobed of its ornaments, is left 
to the powers of its naked excellence, what shall wc discover t 
TJiat AAt .ii’c in comparison Avith our Creator, very weak and 
ignor-ani ; that Ave do not uphold the chain of existence, and 
that 1.AC coiikl )Aot tnakc one another with more skill than we 
are (mule. Wc may learn yet more ; that the arts of human 
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life were cupied from the instinctive operations of other animals; 
that if the world be made for man, it may be said that man was 
Jiiadc for geese. To these profound principles of n.atiiral know- 
ledge are. added some moral instructions equally new ; that self- 
interest, well understood, will produce social concord; iliatmen 
are mutual gainers by mutual benefits ; that evil is sometimes 
balanced by good; that human advantages are unstable and 
fallacious, of uncertain duration, and doubtful effect ; that our 
true honour is, not to have a great part, but to act it well ; that 
virtue only is our own ; and that happiness is always in our power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehensive search may venture 
to say that he has heard all this before ; but it was never till 
now recommended by such a blaze of embellishment, or such 
sweetness of melody. The vigorous contraction of some 
thoughts, the luxuriant amplification of others, the incidental 
illustrations, and sometimes the dignity, sometimes the softness 
of the verses, enchain philosophy, suspend criticism, and oppress 
judgment by overpowering pleasure. 

. This is true of many paragraphs ; yet if I had undertaken to 
exemplify Pope’s felicity of composition before a rigid critic, 
I should not select the Essay on Man ; for it contains more 
lines unsuccessfully laboured, more harshness of diction, more, 
thoughts imperfectly expressed, more levity without elegance, 
and more heaviness without strength, than will easily be found 
in all his other works. 

The Characters of Men and fVomen are the product of diligent 
speculation upon human life ; much labour has been bestowed 
upon them, and Pope very seldom laboured in vain. That his 
excellence may be properly estimated, I recommend a com- 
parison of Ins Characters of Women, with Boileau’s Satire ; it will 
then be seen with how much more perspicacity female nature 
is investigated, and female excellence selected ; and he surely 
is no mean writer to whom Boileau shall be found inferior. The 
Characters of Men, however, are written with more, if not with 
deeper, thought, and exhibit many passages exquisitelj'- beautiful. 
The Gem and the Flower will not easily be equalled. In the 
women’s part are some defects ; the character of Alossa is not 
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sjo neatly finislied as that of Clodio; and some of the female 
characters may be found perhaps more frequently among men ; 
what is said of Philomede was true of Prior. 

In tile Epistles to Loi-d Bathm-st and Lord Burlington, Dr. 
Warburton has endeavoured to find a train of thought which 
was never in the writer’s head, and, to support his hypothesis, 
has printed that first which was published last. In one, the 
most valuable passage is perhaps the Elegy on ' Good Sense,’ and 
the other the ‘End of the Duke of Buckingham.’ 

’I'he Epistle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called the Prologm 
to the SaliiPs, is a performance consisting, as it seems, of many 
fr.'ioments wTought into one design, wdiicli by this union of 
scattered beauties contains more striking paragraphs than could 
probably have been brought together into an occasional work. 
As there is no stronger motive to exertion than self-defence, 
no part has more elegance, spirit, or dignity, than the poet’s 
vindication of his own character. The meanest passage is the 
satire upon Sporus. 

Of the tiro poems which derived their names from the year, 
and which are called the Epilogue lo the Satires, it was very 
justly remarked by Savage, that the second was in the whole 
more strongly conceived, and more equally supported ; but that 
it had no single passages equal to the contention in the first for 
the dignity of Vice, and the celebration of the triumph of 
; C'oiTiiption. 

"The Imitations of Horace seem to have been written as relax- 
ations of his genius. This employment became his favourite by 
its facility; the plan was ready to liis hand, and nothing was 
required but to accommodate as he could the sentiments of an 
old author to recent facts or familiar images; but what is easy 
is seldom excellent; such imitations cannot give pleasure to 
common readers ; the man of learning may be sometimes 
surprised and delighted by an unexpected parallel; but the 
comparison requires know'ledge of the original, which will like- 
wise often detect strained applications. Between Homan images 
and English ina mers there will be an irreconcilable dissimili- 
tude, and the work w'ill'be generally uncouth and parti-coloured ; 
neither original nor translated, neither ancient nor modern . 
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Pope had, in porportions very nicely adjusted to each other, 
alj the qualities that constitute genius. He had f/imtiioii, by 
which new trains of events are formed, and new scenes of 
imagery displayed, as in The liable of the Lock; and by whicli 
extrinsic and adventitious embellishments and illustrations are 
connected with a known subject, as in the Essay on Criticism, 
Pie had Imagination, which strongly impresses on the writer’s 
mind, and enables him to convey to the reader, the various 
r forms of nature, incidents of life, and energies of passion, as in 
his Eloisa, Windsor Forest, and the Ethic Epistles. He had 
which selects from life or nature what the present 
purpose requires, and, by separating the essence of things from 
its concomitants, often makes the representation more powerful 
than the reality ; and he had colours of language, always befoi-c 
him, ready to decorate his matter with every grace of elegant 
expression, as when he accommodates his diction to the wonder- 
ful multiplicity of Homer’s sentiments and descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as meaning. Music, 
■says Dryden, is inarticulate poetry; among the excellencies of 
Pope, therefore, must be mentioned the melody of his metre. 
By perusing the works of Diyden, he discovered the most 
perfect fiibric of English verse, and habituated himself to that 
• only which he found the best ; in consequence of which restraint, 
his poetry has been censured as too uniformly musical, and as 
glutting the ear with unvaried sweetness. I suspect this 
ohjecUon to bo the cant of those who judge by principles 
than perception; and who would even themselves have 
les,s pleasure in his works, if he had tried to relieve attention 
: by studied discords, or affected to break his lines and vary 
his pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of his versification, he did noi 
oppress his powers with superfluous rigour. He seems to have 
thought with Bolleau, that the practice of writing miglil be 
refined till the difficulty should overbalance the advanlage. The 
construction of his language is not always strictly grammatic.'il ; 
wiiffi those rhymes which prescription had conjoined, ho 
contented himself, without regard to Swift’s remonati-ancos, 


Uioujf’a tlicve was, no striking consonance; nor -was he very 
earefu] to vary his terrainations^ or to refuse admission at a 
'iiuill tlistanee to the same rhymes. 

I'o Swift’s edict for the exclusion of Alexandrines and Triplets 
he paid little regard; he admitted them, but, in the opinion of 
Fenton, too rarely ; he uses them more liberally in his translation 
than, his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, 1 think, iinsuccess- 
;ftdly, except once in The Ttape of the Lock. 

E,\p]ctives he very early ejected from his verses; but he 
now and, then admits an epithet rather commodious than 
important. Each of the six first lines of tlic Iliad might lose 
two syllables with very little diminution of the meaning; and 
sometimes, after all his art and labour, one verse seems to be 
made ftir the sake of another. In his latter productions the 
diction is sometimes vitiated by French idioms, Avith which 
Bolingbroke had perhaps infected him. 

I have been told that the couplet by w'hich he declared bis 
own ear to be most gratified was this — 

' Lo, where MiBotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows/ 

But the reason of this preference I cannot discover. 

It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely a happy com- 
bination of Avords, or a phrase poetically elegant in the English 
language, which Pope has not inserted into his version of 
Homer. How he obtained possession of so many beauties of 
speech, it Avere desirable to knoAv. That he gleaned from 
authors, obscure as Avell as eminent, Avliat he thought brilliant 
or useful, and preserved it all in a regular collection, is not 
unlikely. When, in his last years. Hall’s Satires Avere shown 
him, he Avished that lie ].iad seen them sooner. 

New sentiments and new images others may produce ; but to 
attempt any further improvement of versification Avill be 
dangerous. Art and diligence have noAV done their best, a.nd 
Avhat shall be added will be the effort of tedious toil and need-^ 
1c,ss curiosity. 
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Ai'ter all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the questiou 
that has once been asked, whether Pope was a poet ? other- 
Avisc than by asking in return, if Pope be not a poet, vrliere is 
poetry to be found ? To circumscribe poehy by a definition 
will only show the narrowness of the definer, though a definition 
which shall exclude Pope will not easily be made. Let us look 
round upon the present time, and back upon the past; let us 
inquire to whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath 
of poetry ; let their productions be examined, and their claims 
stated, and the pretensions of Pope will be no more disputed. 
Had he given the world only his version, the name of poet must 
have been allowed him ; if the writer of the Iliad were to class 
his successors, he would assign a very high place to his trails- 
Litor without requiring any other evidence of Genius. 

The following letter, of which the original is in the hands of 
Lord Hard wi eke, was communicated to me by the kindness of 
Mr. Jodrell 

‘To Mr. Bridges, at the Bishop of London’s, at Fulham. 

'Sir, — The favour of your letter, with your remarks, can 
never be enough acknowledged; and the speed with which 
you discharged so troublesome a task doubles the obligation. 

‘I must own you have pleased me very much by the 
commendations so ill-bestowed upon me; but, 1 assure you, 
much more by the frankness of your censure, which I ought 
to take the more kindly of the two, as it is more advantageous 
to a scribbler to be improved in his judgment than lo be 
soothed in his vanity. The greater part of those deviations 
from the Greek, which you have observed, 1 was led into by 
Chapman and Hobbes ; who are (it seems) as much celebrated 
for their knowledge of the original as they are decried for the 
badness of their translations. Chapman pretends to iiave 
restored the genuine sense , of the author, from the mistakes 
of all foi-mer explainers, in several hundred places; and the 
Cambridge editors of tlie large Homer, in Greek and Latin, 
attributed so much to tiobbes, that they confess they have 
eori-ectcd the old Latin interpretation very often by his version. 
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For my part, I gexieraliy took the author’s meaning to be as 
you have explained it : yet their authority, joined to the 
kiKAvlcdge of tny own imperfectness in the language, over- 
ruled me. However, .sir, you may be confident I think you hi 
the right, because you happen to be of my opinion: for men 
(let them say what they will) never approve any other's sense, 
but as it squares with their own. But you have made me. 
much nioie proud of, and positive in, my judgment, since it is 
strengthened by yours. I think your criticisms, which regard 
the expres.sion, very just, and shall make my profit of them ; to 
give you some pi-oof that I am in earnest, I will alter three 
verses on your bare objection, though I have Mr. Dryden’s 
e.varap1e for each of them. And thi.s, I hope, you will account 
bo small jnece of obedience, from one who values the 
HUtliority of one true poet above tliat of twenty critics or 
commentators. But though I speak thus of commentators, I 
will continue to read carefully all I can procure, to ni.uke up, 
.that way, for my own w.ant of critical understanding in the 
original beauties of Homer. Though the greate.st of them arc 
certainly those of the invention and design, which are not at 
all confined to the language : for the distinguishing excelleucie.s 
of Homer are (by the consent of the best critics of all nations) 
first in the manners (which include all the speeches, as being 
no other than the representations of each person’s manners by 
his words) ; and then in that rapture and fire, which carries you 
away with him, with that wonderful force, that no man who 
has a true poetical spirit is master of himself, while he reads 
him. Homer makes you interested and concerned before you 
are aware, all at once : whereas Virgil does it by soft degrees. 
I’iiis, I believe, is what a translator of Homer ought principally 
to imitate ; and it is very hard for any tran.slator to come up to 
it, because the chief reason why all translations fall short of 
their originals is, that the very constraint they are obliged to 
renders them heavy and dispirited. 

‘ The great beauty of Homer’s language, as I take it, consists 
ill that noble simplicity which runs through all his works; aiui 
yet Ids diction, contrary to what one would imagine consistent 
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witli simi»licily, is at the same time very copious. I don’t 
know how I have nm into this pedantry in a leltCTj but I i 
have said too much, as well as spoken too inconsiderately : wliat 
farther thoughts I have upon this subject, I sliall he glati to 
communicate to you (for my own improvement) when we meet; 
which is a happiness I very earnestly desire, as 1 do likewise 
some opportunity of proving how much I think myself obliged 
to your friendship, and how truly I am. Sir, 

‘Your most faithful, humble servant, 

‘A. Popi;,' 

The criticism upon Pope’s epitaphs, which was printed in . 
Tke Universal Visitor, is placed here, being too minute and 
particular to be inserted in the life. ; ; 

Every art is best taught by example. Nothing contributes 
more to the cultivation of propriety than remarks on the works 
of those who have most excelled. I shall therefore endeavour, 
at this risit, to entertain the young students in poetry with an 
examination of Pope’s epitaphs. , , . i 

To define an epitaph is useless ; every one knows that it is 
an inscription on a tomb. An epit.aph, therefore, implies no 
particular character of writing, but may be composed in verse 
or prose. It is indeed commonly panegyrical ; because we are 
seldom distinguished with a stone but by our friends ; but it 
has no rule to restrain or mollify it, except this, that it ought 
not to be longer than common beholders may be expected to 
have leisure and p.atience to peruse. 


‘ Dorset, the grace of courts, the Muses’ pride. 

Patron of arts, and judge of nature, dy VI. 

The scourge of pride, though sanctify’d or great, 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state ; 
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Bif-5T ! who t«iieh'd the menn so ti-uo., 

A- ahowVl \'iec had his hate and ])ity too. 

iihipt fimriier ! who cosild hing’ and country idease. 

Vet saiTed kept his friendships and his ease, 
l!le=t poev ! his fri-eat forefathers’ every grace 
Reflectina-, and reflected on his race ; 

Where otiier Buckhursls, otlier Dorsels shine, 

; And patriots still, or poets, deck the line.’ 

The first distich of this epitfiph contains a kind of infomiation 
which few wcudd want, tlial tin; man, f<ir w'hom the tomb was 
es’cett'd, died. There arc indeed some (pialities worthy of praise 
ai-'cribed to the dead, but none that were likely to rxentpt; Jiira 
from the lot of man, or incline us much to wonder that he 
should die. What is meant by,/«rf"e of nature is not easy tt) 
•s.'iv. Nature is not tlie object of luimau judgment; for it is 
vain to judge where we cannot alter. If by nature i.s meant 
what is commonly called nature by the critics, a just represen- 
tation of things really existing, and sictions really performed, 
nature cannot be properly opposed to art ; n.ature being, in this 
sense only, the best effect of art. 

i : The scourge of pride — 

; Of this poiiplet, the second line is not, what is intended, an 
illustration of the former. Pride, in the great, is indeed well 
enough connectecl wiHi knaves in state, though hiiave.i i.s a word 
rather too ludicrou-s and light ; but the mention of sanctified 
pride will not lead the thoughts to fops in learning, but rather’ 
to some species of tyranny or oppr’cssion, something more 
gloomy and more formidable than foppery. 

Yet soft his nature — 

This is a higli compliment, but was not first bestoived on 
Dorse! by Pope. The next verse is extremely beautiful. 


lij this distich is .another line of which Pope was not the 
author. 1 do not mean to blame these imitations with much 
harshness ; in long performances they are scarcely to be avoided, 
VOL, lir. K 
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atid in tihortei’ they may be indulged, because iho train of the 
composition may naturally involve them, or the scantiness of the 
subject allow little choice. However, what is borrowed is not 
to be enjoyed as our own, and it is the business of critical justice 
to give eveiy bird of the Muses his proper feather. 


Whether a courtier can properly be commended for keeping 
his ease sacred, may perhaps be disputable. To please king and 
country, without sacrificing friendship to any change of times, 
was a very uncommon instance of prudence or felicity, and 
de.served to be kept separate from so poor a commendation as 
care of his ease. I wish our poets would attend a little more 
accurately to the use of the word sacred, which surely should 
never be applied in a serious composition, but where some 
reference may be made to a higher Being, or where some duty 
is exacted or implied. A man may keep his friendship sacred, 
because promises of friendship are verj^ awful ties; but mc- 
thinks he cannot, but in a burlesque sense, be said to keep his 
ease sacred. 

Blest peer ! — ' ; ■ 

The blessing ascribed to the peer has no connection with his 
peerage: they might happen to any other man, whose an- 
cestors were remembered, or whose posterity were likely to be 
.'regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy either of thc 
writer or of the man entombed. 


On Sir William Tuumbuli., one of the principal Secretaries of Sfnte to 
King William jii., who, having resigned his place, died in his rctire- 
mont at Basthampsted, in Berkshire, 1716. 

'A pleasing form ; a firm, yet cautious mimi ; 

Sincere, though prudent ; constant, yet resign’d ; 

Honour unchanged, a jiriuciple profest. 

Fix’d to one side, but moderate to the rest ; 


All ijonoat cftartierj yet « pati’iot too : 
ifi.'st to his prince, and to his country 
Iiil'd ivilh tlic sense of age, tlic tiro of youth, 

A scorn of vvrangUug-, yet a .zeai for tnith ; 

A aoueruus fiiitJi, from siiperstitiou free; 

A love to iieace, and hate of tyninuy : 

Such this man was; wlio now, from earth removed, 

At length enjoys that liberty he loved.’ 

In this epitaph, as in many otliers, there appe.irs, at the first 
view, a faiili. whicli I think scarcely any beauty can compensate. 
The name is omitted. Tlic end of an epilaph is to convey 
some ueconnt of the dead; and to what purpose is anything' 
told of him whose name is oonewded? An epitapli and a 
history of a nameless hero arc erpially absurd, since the virtues 
and qualities so recounted in either arc scattered at the mercy 
; of fortune to lie appropriated by guess. The name, it is true, 
maybe read upon fhe stone; but what obligation h.as it to the 
poet, whose venscs wander over the earth, and le.ave their subject 
behind them, and who i.s forced, like an unskilful jiaiuter, to 
' make his purpose known by adventitious helji ? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and contains nothing 
' striking or particular; but the poet is not to be blamed for the 
defects of his subject. He said perhaps the best that could be 
said. There are, how'ever, some defects which were not made 
necessary by the character in wdiieh he was employed. There 
is no oppoisilion between an honest courtier and a patriot ; for an 
honest courtier cannot but be a patriot. 

It W'as unsuitable to the nicely required in short compositions 
to close his verse with the word too : every rhyme should he a 
w’ord of emphasis, nor can this rule be safely neglected, except 
where the length of the poem makes slight inaccuracies ex- 
cusable, or allows room for beauties sufficient to overpower the 
efiects of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the word JiUd is weak, 
.•uid prosaic, having no particular adaptation to any of the words 
that follow it. 

The thought in the last line is impertinent, having no con. 
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nection -witii the iofegoin^ character, nor with the condition of 
the vnau described. Had the epitaph been wriUen on the. poor 
conspirator ^ who died lately in prison, after a conlincment of 
more than forty years, without any crime proved against him, 
the sentiment had been just and pathetical; but why slionkl 
Trumbull be congratulated upon his liberty, who had never 
known resti'aint ? 

III. 

On, Hon. Simon Haucoubt, only son of tha Lord Clumcellor 
HabcouiiTj at the Church of Stanlon-JIarcourt, in Oitfordshirc^VtWi 
‘To this sad -shrine, whoe’er thou art, draw near, 

Here lies the fricud most loved, the son most dear : 

Who ne’er knew joy hut friendship might divide. 

Or gave his father grief but when he dy’d. 

‘How vain is reason, eloipieiice how weak ! 

If Pope must tell what IIabooxirt cannot speak. 

' Oh, let thy once-loved friend inscribe thy stone, 

And with a father’s sorrow mix his own ! ’ 

This epitaph is principally remarkable for the artful introduc- 
tion of the name, which is inserted with a peculiar felicity, to 
which chance must concur with genius, which no man can hope 
to attain twice, and which cannot be copied but with servile 
imitation. 

I cannot but wish that of this inscription the two last lines 
had been omitted, as they take away from the energy what they 
do not add to the sense. 

IV. 

Om Jamks Cbagqs, Esq., in Westminster Abbey. • ,'s 

‘Jacobus Cbaqos, ^ 

KEOI MAGNAE BIUl’ANNIAB A SEOItETI.S 
BT CONSUAIS SANCTIOniBVS 
PIU^CIP1S PABITEK AC POPULI AMOR EX UEUCIAE I 
VIXIT TITUIJS E'r INVIDIA MA,rOB, 


Beinardi. 




POPE 


ANNOS HEV PAV008, SXXV. 

OB. FEB. XVI. MBCOXX. 

• Statesmaiij yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere, 

In iictiou faithfulj and in honour clear ! 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend ; 

Ennobled by himself, by all approved. 

Praised, ^vept, and honour’d, by the Muse he loved.’ 

The lilies on Craggs were not originally intended for an 
epitaph; and therefore some faults are to be imputed to the 
violence with which they are torn from the poem that first 
i contained them. We may, however, observe some defects. 
There is a redundancy of word.s in the first couplet: it is 
supeifluous to tell of him, who was sincere, true, and faithful, 
* that he was in honour clear. 

There seems to be an opposition intended in the fourth line, 
which is not very obvious : where is the relation between the 
two positions, that he gained no title and If I no friend ? 

, It may be proper here to remark the absurdity of joining, in 
the same inscription, Latin and English, or verse and prose. 
If either language be preferable to the other, let that only be 
used ; for no reason can be given why part of the information 
should be given in one tongue, and part in another, on a tomb, 
more than in any other place, or any 3ther occasion; and to 
V tell all that can be conveniently told in verse, and then to call 
in the help of prose, has always the appeai'ance of a very artless 
expedient, or of an attempt unaccomplished. Such an epitaph 
resembles the conversation of a foreigner; who tells part of his 
by words, and conveys part by signs. 


Intended for Ml-, llown, in Westminster Abbey. 


‘ Thy relics, Howe, to this fair urn we ti 
And sacred, place by Dryden’s awful dust ; 
Beneirtli a rude and nameless stone he lies 
To wliich thy tomb shall guide inquiring e 
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Peace to thy gentle shatle, and endless I’O-sf. 1 
Blest in thy geniusj in thy love too blest ! 

One grateful woman to thy fame supplies 
What a whole thanidess land to his denies.’ 


Of this inscription the chief fault is that it belongs less to 
Rowe, for whom it was witten, than to Dryden, who was 
buried near him; and indeed gives very little information.: 
conceniiiig either. 

To wish Peace to tluj shade is too mythological to be admitted 
into a Ghristian temple: the ancient worship has infected 
almost all our other compositions, and might therefore be 
contented to spare our epitaphs. Let fiction at least cease 
with life, and let us be serious over the grave. 


On, .Mrs, Corbet, who died qf a Oancer in her Breas 

‘ Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 
Blest with plain reason, and wi th .sober sense : 
No conquest slie, but o’er herself, desired ; 

No arts essay’d, but not to be admired. 

Passion iiud pride were to her soul unknown, 
Convinced tliat Virtue only is our own. 

So unaffected, so composed a mind. 

So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refined. 
Heaven, as its purest gold, liy tortures try’d ; 
TJie saint sustain’d it, but the woman dy’d.’ 


I have alw.ays considered this as the most valuable of all 
Pope’s epitaphs; the subject of it is a character not dis- 
crimmated by any shining or eminent peculiarities; yet that 
which really makes, though not the splendour, the felicity of 
life, and that which every wise man will choose for hts final 
.and lasting companion in the languor of age, in the tpiiet of 
privacy, when he departs weary and disgusted from the 
ostentatious, the volatile, and the vain. Of .such a character, 
which tlic dull overlook, and the gay des])ise, it was fit that 
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the value should bo made knotvnj and the dignity estaidislied. 
Domestic virtiiCj as it is exerted without great occasions or 
conspicuous consequences^ in an even unnoted tenoi’j required 
the genius of Pope to display it in such a manner as might 
attract regard and enforce reverence. Who can forbear to 
lament that this amiable woman has no name in the verses . 

if the particular lines of this inscription be examined, it will 
appear less fiiulty than the rest. There is scarce one line 
taken from commonplaces, unless it be that in which owly 
Virtue id said to be, our own. I once heard a lady of great 
beauty and excellence object to the fourth line, that it 
contained an unnatural and incredible panegyric. Of this let 
the ladies judge. 

'vii. 

On the Monument of the Hon. Robert Diobv, and of his sister Mary, 
erected bij their father the Lord Dioby, in the Church of Sherborne, in 
Dorsetshire, 1727. 

‘ (xo ! fair example of untainted youth, 
Ofmodestwisdonijiindpacilictrutli; 

Composed in sufferings, and in joy sedate. 

Good without noise, without pretension great. 

. ’ Just of thy word, in every thought sincere, 

Who knew no wish but what the world might hear : 

Of softest manners, unaffected mind. 

Lover of peace, and friend of human-kind ; 

Go, live ! for heaven’s eternal, year is thine, 

Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine. 

And thou, blest maid ! attendant on his doom, 

Pensive hast follow’d to the silent tomb. 

Steer’d the same course to the same quiet shore, 

Not parted long, and now to part no more ! 

Go, then, where only bliss sincere is known ! 

Go, where to love and to enjoy are one ! 

Yet take these tears — Mortality’s relief. 

And, till we share your joys, forgive our grief: 

These little rites, a stone, a verso receive, 

'Tis all a father, all a friend can give !’ 
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'I’his c-^iilapli contains &f the ' brother only a general indis- 
erimiiirtle character, and of the sister tells nothing but that she 
died. The difficulty in writing epitaphs is to give a particular 
and appropriate praise. This, however, is not always to be 
perforined, whatever be the diligence or ability of the writeiv; 
for the greater part of mankind have vo character at all, have 
little that distinguishes them from others equally good or bad, 
and therefore nothing can be said of them which may not lie 
applied with equal propriety to a thousand more. It is indeed 
no great panegyric, that there is enclosed in this tomb one who 
was horn in one year, and died in another ; yet many u.sefnl 
and amiable lives have been spent, which yet leave little 
materials for any other memorial. These are, however, not the 
proper subjects of jjoetry; and whenever friendship, or any 
other motive, obliges a poet to write on such subjects, he must 
be forgiven if he sometimes wanders in generalities, and utters 
the same praises over different tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be made more 
apparent, than by remarking how often Pope has, in the few 
epitaphs which he composed, found it necessary to borrow 
from himself. The fourteen epitaphs, which he has written, 
eom23rise about an hundred and forty lines, in which there arc 
more repetitions than will easily be found in all the rest of his 
works. In the eight lines whicli make the character of Digby, 
there is scarce any thought, or word, which may not be found 
in the other epitaphs. .> ; 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and most elegaiit, 
is borrowed from Di-yden. The conclusion is the same with 
that on Harcourt, but is here more elegant and better; 
connected. 


On Sir Godpuey Knefaer in Westminster Alley, 1723. 

* Kncllev, ))y Heaven, and not a msster, taught, 
M'liose art was nature, and whose pictures tliougiit ; 
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Non- for two ages, liavhig snatcli’d from . Kite 
Whale’er was beauteous, or whate’er was great, 
juHs oro wil’d wil.li Princes’ lionoui's. Poets’ lays. 

Her works ; and dying, fears lier-self may die.’ 

Of tlris epitaph the first couplet is good, the second not 
had, the third is deformed with a broken metaphor, the word 
crmvned not being applicable to the honours or the Jays, and the 
fourth is not only borrowed from the epitaph on Raphael, but ' 
of very harsh construction. 


On General Henry Witheus, in Westminster Ahhey, 1729. 

' Here, Withers, rest ! thou bravest, gentlest mind, 

Thy country’s friend, but more of human-kind, 

0 ! born to arms ! O ! worth in youth, approved ! 

O ! soft humanity in age beloved ! 

For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 

Anti the gay courtier feels the sigh sincere. 

Withers, ticlieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial sphit or thy social love ! , 

Amidst corruption, luxiiiy, and rage. 

Still leave some ancient virtues to our age : 

Nor let us say (those Flnglish glories gone) 
i ; The last true Briton lies beneath this stone.’ 

The epitaph on Withers affords another instance of common- 
places, though somewhat diversified by mingled qualities, and 
.the peculiarity of a profession. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and nnpleasing; 

■ exclamation seldom succeeds in our language ; and I think it 
may be observed that the particle O ! used at the beginning of 
i, a sentence, always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy; the value expressed for 
him, by different sorts of men, raises him to esteem ; there 
is yet something of the common cant of superficial satiri.st.s, 
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Vr'ho suppose that the insincerity of a- coiu’fcier (leslroys all his 
sensations^ and that he is equally a dissembler to the liviiif^ .-md 
the dead. 

At the third couplet I should -svish the epitaph to close, hut 
that .r should be unwilling to lose the next two lines, which 
yet are clearly bought if they cannot be retained without the 
four that follow them. 


On Mr. Ei.haii Fenton, at Easthampstead, in- Bc>-/MAiM;,.1700. 

'This modest stone, what few viiin marbles can, 

May truly say. Here lies an Jiouest man ! , , 

A poet, blest beyond the poet’s fate, 

Whom Heaven kept sacred from the proud and great : 

. Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease. 

Content with science in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he look’d on either life ; and here 
Saw nothing to regi'et, or there to fear ; 

From Nature’s temperate feast rose satisfy’d, 

'rimiik’d Heaven that he lived, and that he dy’d.’ 

^ The first couplet of this epitaph is bon-owed from Crashaw. 
The four next lines contain a species of praise peculiar, original, 
and just. Here, therefore, the inscription should have ended, 
the latter part containing nothing but what is common to every ' 
man who is wise and good. The character of Fenton was so 
amiable, that I cannot forbear to wish for some poet or bio- 
grapher to display it more fully for the advantage of posterity. 
If he did not stand in the first rank of genius, he may claim a 
place in the second ; and, whatever criticism may object to his 
writings, censure could find very little to blame in his life. 


On Mr. Gay, in Westminster Abbey, 1732. 

‘ Of mamiers gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit, a man ; simplicity, a child : 

With native humour tempei'ing virtuous rage. 
Form’d to delight at once anti lash the age : 
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A liove temptation in a' low estate, ' 

And imcoiTupted av’n amoi^’ the great : 

A. safb compaiiioii and an easy A’iend, 

Uiiblamed througli life, lamented in thy end. 

These are tliy honours ! not that here thy bust 
Is mix’d with Jieroes, or with kings thy dust ; 

But tluit the worthy and the good shall say, 

Striking their pensive ho.sonis — Hero lies Gay ! ’ 

As Gay was the favourite of our author, this epitaph was 
: probably written with an uncommon degree of attention ; yet / 
it is not more successfully executed than the rest, for it will 
not always happen that the success of a poet is proportionate to 
liis labour. The same observation may be extended to all 
works of imagination, which are often influenced by causes 
wholly out of the performer’s power, by hints of which he 
perceives not the origin, by sudden elevations of mind which 
he cannot produce in himself, and which sometimes vise when 
- he expects them lea.st. 

' The two parts of the first line are only echoes of each other ;' 
gentle manners and mild a(feciions, if they mean anything, must 
mean the same. . 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid commendation; to 
have the wit of a man is not much for a poet. . The wit of mm, 
and the simpHcity of a child, make a poor and vulgar contrast, 
and raise no ideas of excellence, either intellectual or moral. 

Ill the next couplet rage is less properly introduced after 
the mention of mildness and gentleness, which are made the 
constituents of his character; for a man so mild and geiUlc to 
; temper his rage, was not difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its sound, and mean in its 
conception; the opposition is obvious, and the word lash used - 
absolutely, and without any modification, is gross and improper. 

To be above temptation in poverty, and free from cormptiou 
among the great, is indeed such a peculiarity as deserved notice. 
But to be a safe companion is praise merely negative, arising not 
from the possession of virtue, but the absence of vice, and that 
one of the most odious. 
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As little can be added to bis character by asserting that he 
was lamented in his end. Every man that dies iSj at lef)=,t by Ibo 
writer of his epitaph, supposed to be lamented, and therefore 
tliis general lamentation does no honour to Gay. 

The first eight lines liave no grammar; the adjective.s are 
•without any substantive, and the epithets without a subject. 

The thought in the last line, tliat Gay is buried in the 
bosoms of the imrlk/ and the good, who are distinguished only, 
to lengthen the line, is so dark that few understand it ; and so ; 
harsh, when it is explained, that still fewer approve. 


Intended for Si« Isaac Newton, in Westminster Abbey. 

‘ I s A A 0 u .s N u -w X 0 N I u s : 

Quern Immortalem 
Te^vAuv Tempns, Natura, Ccelum; 

Mortalem 

Hoc marmor fatetur. . > 

‘ Nature, and Nature's laws, lay bid in night, ’ . 

■ God ss.v\, Let Newton be ! And all was light.’ 

Gf this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not to be very 
few. Why part should be Latin and part English it is not easy 
to discover. In the Latin, the opposition of Immortalis and 
Mortalis is a mere sound, or a mere quibble ; he is not immortal 
ly sense contrary to that in which he is mortal. 
the verses the thought is obvious, and the ■words night and 
are too nearly allied. 


On Eihiuni), Duke op Buctti.vciLAsr, who died in the 1 i)th year 
of his age, 1735. 

‘1{ modest youth, with cool reflection crown’d, 

And every opening virtue blooming round, 

Could save a parent’s jn.ste.st pride from fate, 

Or add one patriot to a sinking state ; 
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Tilix wocpiug warble had not ask d thy ttfai j 
Or sadly told how many hopes lid here ! 

The living virtue now had shone approved, 

The senate heard him, and his country loved, 

Yet softer honours, and less noisy fame, 

Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham : , 

: . IiTwhom a race, for courage famed mid art. 

Ends in the milder merit of the heart ; 

And, chiefs or sages long to Britain given, 

Pays the last trihutc of a saint to Heaven.’ 

This epitajih Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest, but I know 
not for what reason. To crown with rcjkctwn is surely a mode 
of speech approaching to nonsense. Opening virtues blooming 
round, is something like tautology ; the six following lines are ; 
poor and prosaic. A7i is in another couplet used for ar/s, that 
a rhyme may be had to heart. The six last lines are the best, 
but not excellent. 

The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly deserve the 
notice of criticism. The contemptible Dialog?w between He 
! and She should have been suppressed for the author’s sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he attempts to be 
jocular upon one of the few things th.at make wise men serious, 

heconfoundsthelivingmanwiththedead: 

' Under this stone, or mider this sill. 

Or under this turf, etc.’ 

^ is once buried, the question, under what he is 

buried, is easily decided. He forgot th.at though he wrote the 
epitaph in a stale of uncertainty, yet it could not be laid over 
him till his grave was made. Such is the folly of wit when it : 
is ill employed. 

'The world has but little new; even this wretchedness .seems 
to have been borrowed from the following tuneless lines : 

‘ Ludovici Aiiosti humantur ossa 

Siih hoc marmore, vel sub hac Iiumo, seu 
Suh quicqiiid voliiit hcnignus hffircs 
Sive hawede heniguior comes, seu 
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Oppoi-tunius incMeus Viator ; 

Nam scire baud potiiit futuraj sed uec 
Tanti erat viicuum sibi cadaver 
Ut urnam cuperct parare vivens, 

Viveus ista tamen sibi paravit. 

Quse itiscribi voluit suo sepulchre 
Olim siquod haberetis sepulchruiii.’ 

Surely Ariosto did not venture to expect that his trifle would 
have ever had such an illustrious imitator. 



CimisToi’iiER Pitt, of whom whatever 1 shall relate more than 
has been already published, 1 owe to the kind cominimieation : 
of Dr. Warton, was born in 1699, at Blandfortl, the son of a 
physician much esteemed. 

He was, in 1711', received as a scholar into Winchester 
College, where he was distinguished by exercises of uncommon 
.elegance; and, at his removal to New College in 171,9, pre- 
sented to the electors, as the product of his private and 
voluntary studies, a complete version of Lucan’s poem, which 
he did not then know to have been translated by Rowe. 

This is an instance of early diligence which w’ell deserves to 
be recorded. The sujipression of such a work, recommended 
by such uncommon circumstances, is to be regretted. It is 
indeed culpable to load libraries with superfluous books; but 
incitements to early excellence arc never superfluous, and from 
this example the danger is not great of many imitations. 

When he had resided at his College three years, he was 
presented to the rectory of Pimperne in Dorsetshire (1722), by 
his relation, Mr. Pitt of Stratfield-Saye in Hampshire ; aird, 
re.signing his fellowship, continued at Oxford two years longer, 
till he became Master of Arts (1724). / 

He probably about this time translated Vida’s Art of Foclrtj, 
which Tristram’s splendid edition had then made popular. In 
this translation he distinguished himself, both by its general 
elegance, and by the skilful adaptation of his numbers to the 
images expressed ; a beauty which Vida has with great ardour 
enforced and exemplified, 
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He then retired to his living, a place veiy pleasing b}- its 
situation, and therefore likely to excite the imagination of a. 
poet ; svliere he passed the rest of his life, reverenced for his 
virtue, and beloved for the softness of his temper and ilu; 
easiness of his manners. Before strangers he had something of 
the scholar's timidity or distrust ; but when he became familiar 
he was in a very high degree cheerful and entertaining. Jlis 
general benevolence procured general respect; and he passed 
a life placid and honourable, neither too great for the kinchaess 
of the low, nor too low for the notice of the great. 

At what time he composed his MmeUany, published in ITiS?, 
it is not easy or necessary to know : those which have dates 
appear to have been very early productions, and I have not 
observed that any rise above mediocrity. 

The success of his Vida animated him to a higher under- 
taking ; and in his thirtieth year he published a version of the 
first book of the JEncid. This being, I suppose, commended by 
his friends, he some time afterward.s added three or four more ; 
with an advertisement, in which he represents himself as 
translating with great indifference, and with a progress of which , 
himself %vas hardly conscious. This can hardly be true, and, if 
true, is nothing to the reader. 

At last, without any fui-ther contention with his modesty, or 
any awe of the name of Diyden, he gave us a complete English 
■JEneid, which I am sorry not to see joined in the late publication 
with his other poems. It would have been pleasing to have an 
opportunity of comparing the two best translations that perhaps 
were ever produced by one nation of the same author. 

Pitt engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally observed his 
failures, and avoided them; and, as he wrote after Pope’s jfhhd, , 
he had an example of an exact, equable, and splendid versifica- 
tion. With these advan tages, seconded by great diligence, lie . 
might successfully labour particular passages, and escape many 
errors. If the two versions are compared, perhaps the result 
would be, that Diyden leads the reader forward by his general 
vigour and sprightliness, and Pitt often stops him to con- 
template the excellence of a single couplet; lliat Dryden’s 



laults are forgotten in the hurry of delight, antf that Pitt’s 
beauties are neglected in the languor of a cold and listless 
perusal ; that Pitt pleases the critics, and Drydeu the people ; 
that Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this great 
work deservedly conferred, for he left the world in 174'8, 
and lies buried under a stone at Blandford, on which is this 
inscription : 

In memory of 
Cur. Prrr, clerk, M.A. 

Very eminent 
for his talents in poetry ; 
and yet more 

for the universal candour of 
his mind, and the primitive 
simplicity of his manners, 
tldv'ived innocent, 
and died beloved, 

Apr. 13, 1748, 
aged 48. 




THOMSON 


James Thomson, the son of a minister well esteemed for his 
piety and diligence, was horn September 7, 1700, at Ednam, 
in tlie shire of Roxburgh, of which his father was pastor. His 
mother, whose name was Hume, inherited as co-heiress a 
portion of a small estate. The revenue of a parish in Scotland 
is seldom large, and it was probably in commiseration of the 
diilieulty with which Mr. Thomson supported his family, having 
nine, children, that Mi’. Riccartoii, a neighbouring minister, dis- 
covering in James uncommon promises of future excellence, 
undertook to superintend his education and provide him 
books. 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning at the 
school of Jedburgh, a place which he delights to recollect in 
his poem of Autumn, but was not considered by his master as 
superior to common boys, though in those eai’ly days he amused 
bis patron and his friends with poetical compositions, with 
which, however, he so little pleased liimself, that on every 
New-ytai’s Day he threw into the fire all the productions of the 
foregoing year. 

From the school he was removed to Edinburgh, where he 
iitid not resided two years, when his father died, and left all 
his children to the care of their mother, who raised upon her 
little estate what money a mortgage could afford, and, removing 
with her family to Edinburgh, lived to see her son rising into 
eminence. 

The design of Thomson’s friends was to breed him a minister. 
He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, without distinction or 
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expectation, tiJ], at the usual time, he performed a probationary 
ttxereise by explaining a psalm. His diction was so poetically 
splendid, tliafc Mr. Hamilton, the Professor of Divinity, re- 
proved him for speaking language unintelligible to a popular 
audience, and he censured one of his expu'essions as indecent, 
if not profane. 

This rebuke is reported to have repressed his thoughts of an 
ecclesiastical character, and he probably cultivated with new 
diligence his blossoms of poetry, which, however, were in some 
danger of a blast, for, .submitting his productions to some who: 
thought themselves qualified to criticise, he heard of nothing 
but faults, but, finding otlier judges more favou7-able, he did not 
suffer himself to sink into despondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on which a poet 
could appear, with any hope of advantage, was Londonr~a 
place too wide for the operation of petty competition and 
: private malignity, wliere merit might soon become conspieuous, 
and would find friends as soon as it became reputable to 
befriend it. A lady, who was acquainted with his mother, 
advised him to the Journey, and promised some countenance 
or assistance, which at last he never received; however, he 
justified his adventure by her encouragement, and came to 
seek in London patronage and fame. 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet, then tutor to 
the sons of the Duke of Montrose. He had recommendation.s 
to several persons of consequence, which he had tied up care- 
fully in his handkerchief ; but as he passed along the street, 
with the gaping curiosity of a new-comer, his attention was 
upon everything rather than in's pocket, and hi.s magazine of 
credentials was stolen from him. - 

His first want was of a pair of shoes. For the supply of 
all his necessities, his whole fund was his Winter, which for .a 
time could find no purchaser, till, at Iasi, Mr. Millar was 
persuaded to buy it at a low price, and this low price he had 
for some time reason to regret ; but, by accident, Mr. Whatley, 
a man not wholly unknown among authors, happening to turn 
hi,s eye upon it, was so delighted that he ran from place lo 
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place celein'ating its excellence. Thomson oblauietl likewise 
the notice of A.-n'on Hill, whom, being friendless and indigent, 
and glad of kindness, he courted with every expression of 

servile eidulatioii. 

was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, but attracted 
no regard fi'om him to tlie author, till Aaron Hill awakened 
his attention by some verses addressed to Tliomsoii, and 
published in one of the newspapei’s, which censured the great 
for their neglect of ing'enious men. Thomson then received 
a pre.sent of twenty guineas, of which he gives this account to 
Mr. Hill:— • _ 

‘ 1 hinted to you in my last that on Saturday morning T was 
with Sir Spencer Compton. A certain gentleman, without my 
deshe, spoke to him concerning me ; his answer was, that I 
had never come near him. I hen the gentleman put the 
question, if he desired that I should wait on him ? he returned, 
he did. On this, the gentleman gave me an introduetbi-y 
letter to him. He received me in what they commonly call 
a civil manner, asked me some commonplace questions, and 
made me a present of lAventy guineas. I am very ready to 
own that the present was larger than my performance deserved, ’ 
and .shall ascribe it to hi.s generosity, or any other cause, rather 
than the merit of the addre.s.s.’ 

The poem w-hich, being of a new kind, few would venture 
at first to like, by tlcgrces gained upon the public, and one 
edition was very speedily .smujceded by another. 

Thonisou’s credit was noiv high, and every day brought 
him new frieiuks ; .-imong otlu;r.s. Dr. IhiiKlle, a nican afterwards 
unfortunately famous, sought his acquaintance, and found his 
qualities such, that in; recommc'iided him to the Lord Clian- 
. eel lor Talbot. 

fVhder was accoinpaiued, in many editions, not only svith a 
preface ami a clcdic/itiou, but with poetical praises liy Mr. 1 Jill, 
Mr. Mallet (then MallocJi), and Mira, the fictitious name of a 
lady once too well known. Wliy the dedications are, to H inter 
and the other seasons, conlrarily to custom, left out in the 
collected works, the reader may inquire. 
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The next year (1727) he distinguished himself by three 
publications : of Suvmier, in pursuance of his plan ; of a ‘ Poem on 
the Death of Sir Isaac Newton/ which he was enabled to perform 
as an exact philosopher by the instruction of Mr. Gray ; and of 
Briimmia, a kind of poetical invective against the ministry, 
whom the nation then thought not forward enough in reseating 
the depredations of the Spaniards. By this piece he declared 
himself an adherent to the opposition, and had therefore no 
favour to expect from the Court. 

Thomson, having been some time entertained in the family 
of the Lord Binning, was desirous of testifying his gratitude by 
making him the patron of his Summer ; but the same kindness 
which had first disposed Lord Binning to encourage him, 
determined him to refuse the dedication, which Avas by his 
advice addressed to Mr. Dodington, a man who had more 
power to advance the reputation and fortune of a poet. 

Spring was published next year, with a dedication to the 
Countess of Hertford, whose practice it was to invite every 
summer some poet into the country, to hear her verses and 
assist her studies. This honour svas one summer conferred on 
Thomson, who took more delight in carousing with Lord 
Hertford jind his friends than assisting her ladyship's poetical 
operations, and therefore never received another summons. , 

Autumn., the season to Avhich the Spring and Simmer are pre- 
paratory, still remained unsung, and Avas delayed till he 
published (17S0) his works collected. 

He produced in 17.27 the tragedy of Sophonisba, which 
raised such expectation that every rehearsal Avas dignified 
with a splendid audience, collected to anticipate the delight 
that Avas preparing for the public. It Avas observed, hoAvever, 
that nobody Avas much aftected, and that the company rose as 
from a moral lecture. 

It had upon the stage no unusual degree of success. Slight 
accidents will opei’ate upon the taste of jdeasure. There was 
a feeble line in the play ; 


•'O Sophonisba, Soplionislm, O ! ’ 
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This giive occasion to a waggish parotly : 

‘ O Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O ! ’ 

which for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the prologue to 5o/;Ao?«- 
W'fei the first part was written by Pope, who could not be per- 
siiaded to finish it, and that the concluding lines were added 
by iSIallct. 

Thomson was not long afterwards, by the influence of Dr. 
Ruiidle, sent to travel with Mr. Charles Talbot, the eldest son 
of the Chancellor. He was yet young enough to receive 
new impressions, to have his opinions rectified and his views 
enlarged, nor can he be supposed to have wanted that curiosity 
which is inseparable from an .active and comprehensive mind. 
Tie may therefore now be supposed to have revelled in all the 
joys of intellectual luxury •, he was every day feasted with 
instructive novelties ; he lived splendidly without expense, 
and might e.xpect when he retinned home a certain establish" 
ment. 

. At this time a long course of opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole had filled the nation with clamours for liberty, of, 
which no man felt the want, and with care for liberty, which 
was not in danger. Thomson, in his travels on the Continent^ 
found or fancied so many evils arising from the tyranny of other 
governments, that he resolved to write a very long poem, in 
live parts, upon Liberty. 

While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot died, and 
Thomson, who had been rewarded for his attendance by the 
place of Secretary of the Briefs, pays in the initial lines a 
decent tribute to his memory. 

. Upon this great poem two years were spent, and the author 
congratulated himself upon it as his noblest work ; l)Ut an 
fiiUhor and his reader are not always of a mind. Liherli/ called 
in vain upon her votaries to read her praises and reward her 
encomiast : her praises were condemned to harbour spiders and 
to gather dust — none of Thomson’s performances were so little 
regarded. 
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Hie judgment of the public was not erroneous ; the re- 
currence of the same images must tire in time ; an enumeration 
of examples to prove a position which nobody denied^ as it was 
from the beginning superfluous, must quickly grow disgusting. 

The poem of Z/ifteriy . does not now appear in its oriainal 
state, but, when the author’s works were collected after his 
death, was shortened by Sir George Lyttelton, with a liberty 
which, as it has a manifest tendency to lessen the confidence 
of society, and to confound the characters of aiitliors by 
making one man write by the judgment of another, cannot 
be justified by any supposed propriety of the alteration or 
kindness of the friend — 1 wish to see it exhibited as its author 
left it. 

Thomson now lived in ease and plenty, and seems for a 
while to have suspended his poetry; but he -was soon called 
back to labour by the death of the Chancellor, for his place 
then became vacant; and though the Lord Hardwicke delayed 
for some time to give it away, 7’homson’s baslifulness, or pride, 
or some other motive perhaps not more laudable, withheld 
him from soliciting, and the new Chancellor would not give 
him what he would not ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigence. But the. Prince 
of Wales was at that time struggling for popularity, and by : 
the influence of Mr. Lyttelton professed him.self the patron of 
wit. To him Thomson was introduced, and being gaily interro- 
gated about the state of hi,s affairs, said, that they mere in a more 
poetical posture than formerly, and had a pension allowed him 
of one hundred pounds a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1738) the tragedy 
ot Agamemnon, which was much shortened in the representas 
tion. It had the fate which most commonly attends mytho- 
logical stories, and was only endured, but not favoured, it 
.struggled with such difficulty through the first night, that 
Thomson, coming late to his friends with whom he was to su]i, 
excused his delay by telling them how the sweat of his distress 
had so disordered his wig that he could not come till he had 
been refitted by a barber. 
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He so interesterl himself in his own drama, that, if I remem- 
ber rijvht, as he sat in the upi)er gallery he accompanied the 
players by audible recitation, till a friendly hint fi-ightencd him 
to silence. Pope countenanced Agamemnon by coming to it the 
first night, and was welcomed to the theatre by a general chap, 
lie had much regard for Thomson, and once expressed it in a 
poetical epi.stle sent to Italy, of whicli, however, he abated the 
value by translating some of the lines into his Epistle to 
Arhutlmot. 

About this time the Act was passed for licensing plays, of 
which the first operation was the prohibition of Gnstamts Vasa^ 
a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, whom the public recompensed by a : 
very liberal subscription. The next was the refusal of Edward 
and Eleonora, offered by Thomson. It is liard to discover why 
either play should have been obstructed. Thomson likewise 
endeavoured to repair his loss by a subscription, of which I 
cannot now tell the success. 

When the public murmured at the unkind treatment of 
Thomson, one of the ministerial writers remarked, that he had 
taken a Liberty mhick was not agreeable to Britannia m any 
Season. 

He was soon after employed, in conjunction with Mr. Mallet, 
to write the mask of Alfred, which was acted before the 
Prince at Cliefden House. 

Plis next work was Tancred and Sigismmida, the most 

successful of all his tragedies, for it still keeps its turn upon the 
stage. It may be doubted whether he was, either by the bent 
of nature or habits of study, much qualified for tragedy. It 
does not appear that he had much sense of the pathetic, and 
his diffusive and descriptive style produced declamation rather 
than dialogue. 

PI i.s friend Mr. Lyttelton was now in power, and conferred 
upon him the office of Surveyor-general of the Leenard Islands, 
from which, when his deputy was paid, he received about three 
hundred pounds a year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish was the LW/e 0/ 
Jadofewt'c, which was many years under his hand, but was at last 
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finished -with gresit acciu'acy. The first canto opens a scene of 
lazy luxury that fills the imagination. 

He v/as now at ease^ but was not long to enjoy itj for^ by 
taking cold on the water between London and Kew, he caught 
with some careless exasperation, ended in a 
fever that put an end to his life, August 37, 1748. He was 
■ buried in the church of Richmond without an inscription, but 
a monument h.as been erected to his memory in Westminster 
■ Abbey. ■. 

Thomson was of stature above the middle sise, and more fat 
iivmi bard beseems, of a dull countenance, and a gross, unanimatecl, 
uninviting appearance; silent in mingled company, but cheerful 
among select friends, and by his friends very tenderly and 

He left behind him the tragedy of Coriolantcs, which was, by. 
j r the zeal of his patron Sir George Lyttelton, brought upon the 
for the benefit of his family, and recommended by a 
prologue, which Quin, who had long lived with Thomsoir in 
fond intimacy, spoke in sucli a manner as showed him to be, on 
that occasion, no actor. The commencement of this benevolence 
is very honourable to Quin, who is reported to have delivered 
Thomson, then known to him only for his genius, from an ai'rest, 
by a very considerable present ; and its continuance is honour- 
able to both, for friendship is not always the sequel of obliga- 
. tioii. By this tragedy a considerable sum was raised, of which 
part discharged his debts, and the rest was remitted to his 
sisters, whom, however removed from them by place or 
condition, he regarded with great tenderness, as will appear : 
by the following letter, which I communicate with much 
pleasure, as it gives me at onee an opportunity of recdrcling the 
fraternal kindness of Thomson and reflecting on the friendly 
assistance of Mr. Boswell, from whom I received it — 

' Hagley IN WoHcESTEnsniuEj 
‘ October the ‘ktk, 1747. 

My dear Sister, — I thought you had known me better 
than to interpret my silence into a decay of affection, especially 
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as your behaviour has always been s'ucli as rather to increase 
than, climhiisli it. Don’t imagine, because I am a bad corre- 
sponclentj that I can ever prove an unkind friend and brother. 
I must do myself the justice to tell you that my affections are 
naturally very fixed and constant, and if I had ever reason of 
eompLiint against you (of which by the bye .1 have not the 
iea.st .shadow), I am conscious of so many defects in mj^sellyas 
dispose, me to be not a little charitable and forgiving, 

? ?It gives me the truest heart-felt satisfaction to hear you 
have a good kind husband, and are in easy contented circum- 
.stances ; but were tlrey otherwise, that would only awaken and 
heighten my tenderness -towards you. As our good and tender- 
hearted parents did not live to receive any material testimonies 
of that highest human gratitude I owed them (than which 
nothing could have given me equal pleasm-e), the only return 
I can make ) them now is by kindness to those they left 
behind them : would to God poor Lizzy had lived longer to 
have been a farther witness of the truth of what I say, and that 
I might have had the pleasure of seeing once more a sister who 
so truly deserved ray esteem and love. But she is happy, while 
we must toil a little longer here below ; let us, however, do it 
cheerfully and gratefully, supported by the pleasing hope of 
meeting yet again on a safer shore, where to recollect the 
stoiTOs and difliculties of life will not perhaps be inconsistent 
with that blissful state. You did right to call your daughter 
by her name, for you must needs have had a particular tender 
friend.ship for one another, endeared as you were by nature, by 
having passed the affectionate years of your youth together, 
and by that great softener and engager of hearts, mutual hard- 
ship. That it was in my power to ease it a little, I account one 
of the most exquisite i)leasure.s of my life. — But enough of this 
melancholy though not unpleasing strain. 

'I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested advice to 
' Mr. Bell, as you will see by my letter to him; jis I approve 
entirely of his marrying again, you may readily ask why I don’t 
jraarry at all. My circumstances have hitherto been so variable 
and micerlain in this fluctuating world, as indul > to keep me 
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from oufyagiiig in such a state; and now, though they are 
more settled, and of late (which you will be glad lo hear) 
considerably improved, I begin to think myself too far advanced 
in life for such youthful undertakings, not to mention some 
other petty reasons that are apt to startle the delicacy of 
difficult old bachelors. I am, however, not a little suspicious 
that was I to pay a visit to Scotland (which I have some 
thoiight.s of doing soon) I might possibly be. tempted to tliiuk 
of a thing not easily repaired if done amiss. I have always 
been of opinion that none make better wives than the ladies 
of Scotland ; and yet, who more forsaken than they, while the 
gentlemen are continually running abroad all the world over ? 
Some of them, it is true, are wise enough to return for a wife. 
You see I am beginning to make interest already with the 
Scots ladies. — But no more of this infectious subject. Pray let 
me hear from you now and then; and though I am not a ■ 
regular correspondent, yet perhaps I may mend in that respect.; 
Remember me kindly to your husband, and believe me to be, 

' Your most affectionate brother, 

^ James Thomson-’ . 

(Addressed) ‘To Mrs. Thomson in Lanark.’ 

The benevolence of Thomson was fervid, but not active; he 
would give, on all occasions, what fissistance his purse would 
supply, but the offices of intervention or solicitation he could 
not conquer his sluggishness sufficiently to perform. The 
affairs of others, however, were not more neglected than his 
own. He had often felt the inconveniences of idleness, but he 
never cured it, and was .so conscious of his own character that 
he talked of writing an Eastern tale of ‘ tlie man who loved to: 
be in disti-ess.’ . 

Among his peculiarities was a very unskilful and inarticulate 
manner of pronouncing any lofty or solemn coinposition-; H 
was once reading to Dodington, who, being himself a reader 
eminently elegant, was so much provoked by his odd utterance, 
that he snatched the paper from his hand and told him that 
he did not understand his own verses. 
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The biogs-apiier of Tliomson has remarked^ that an author’s 
life is best read in his works: his observation was not well- 
timed. Savage, who lived much with Thomson, once told me 
how' he heard a lady remarking that she could gather from his 
works three parts of his character, that he was a: gre.at lover, a 
great Sivhnmer, and rigorously abstinent; but, said Savage, he 
knows 7iot any love hut that of the sex, he was perhaps never 
in cold water in his life, and he indulges himself in all the 
luxTiry that comes within his reach. Yet Savage always spoke 
with tlie most eager praise of his social qualities, his warmth 
and constancy of friendship, and his adherence to his first 
acquaintance when the advancement of his reputation had left 
them behind him. 

As a writer, he is entitled to one praise of the highest kind : 
his mode of thinking, and of expressing his thoughts, is 
original. His blank verse is no more the blank verse of 
Milton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the 
rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, his diction, are of 
his own growth, without transcription, w'ithout imitation. He 
’ thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks always as a man of 
genius. He looks round on nature and on life, with the eye 
which Nature bestows only on a poet — the eye that distin- 
guisiies, in everything presented to its viewi whatever there is 
on which imagination can delight to be detained, and with a 
mind that at once compi-ehends the vast and attends to the 
minute. The reader of the Seasons wonders that he never saw 
before what Thomson shows him, and that he never yet has 
felt what Thomson impresses. 

His is one of the works in which blank verse seems properly 
used : Thomson’s wide expression of general views, and bis 
enumeration of circumstantial varieties, would have been 
obstructed and embarrassed by the frequent intersection of the 
'sense, which are the necessaiy effects of rhyme. 

His descriptions of extended scenes and general effects bring 
before us the whole magnificence of nature, whether pleasing 
or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the splendour of Summer, 
the tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take in 
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their turns possession of the mind. The poet leads us throuffh 
the appearances of things as they are successively varied by the 
vicissitudes of the year, and imparts to us so much of his own 
entliusiasmj that our thoughts expand with his imagery anci 
liindie with his sentiments. Nor is the uatm'alist without bis 
part in the entertainmentj for lie is assisted to recollect and to 
combine, to arrange his discoveries and to amplify the sphere 
of his contemplation. 

The great defect of the Scasonx is want of method, but for 
this I know not that there was any remedy. Of many appear- 
ances subsisting all at once, no rule can be given why one 
should be mentioned before another; yet the memory wants 
the help of order, and the curiosity is not excited by suspense 
-or expectation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and luxuriant, such 
as may be said to be to his images and thoughts both their lustre 
and their shade, such as invest them with splendour, through 
which perhaps they are not always easily discerned. It is 
too exuberant, and sometimes may be charged with filling the 
ear more than the mind. 

These poems, with which I was acquainted at their first 
appearance, I have since found altered and enlarged by subse- 
quent revisals, as the author supposed his judgment to grow 
more exact, and as books or conversation extended his know- 
ledge and opened his prospects. They are, I think, imjjroved 
in general ; yet I know not whether they have not lost part of 
what Temple calls their i-ace , — a word wliich, applied to wines 
in its primitive sense, means the flavour of the soil. 

Liberty, when it first appeared, I tried to read, and soon 
desisted. 1 have never tried again, and therefore will not 
hazard either praise or censure. 

The highest praise which he has received ought not to be 
suppi-essed : it is said by Lord Lyttelton in the prologue to his 
posthumous play, that his works contained 

'No line which, dying, he could wish to hlot' 
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TiiE poem^ of Dr. Watts were by my recommendation inserted 
in the late Collectioiij the readers of which are to impute to me 
. whatever pleasure or wearmess they may find in the perusal of 
Blaekmore, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden. 

Isaac Watts was bom July 17, 1674, at Southampton, where 
his father, of the same name, kept a boarding-school for young 
gentlemen, though common I’eport makes him a shoemaker. 
He appears, from the narrative of Dr. Gibbons, to have been 
neither indigent nor illiterate. 

Isaac, the eldest of nine children, was given to boolis from 
his infancy, and began, we are told, to learn Latin when he was 
four years old, I suppose at home. He was afterwards taught 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhorne, a clergyman, 
master of the Free School at Southampton, to whom the grati- 
tude of his scholar aftenvards inscribed a Latin ode. 

His proficiency at school was so conspieuons, that a sub- 
scription was proposed for his support at the University; but 
he declared his resolution to take his lot with the Dissenters. 
Such he was as every Clu-istian church would rejoice to have 
adopted. 

Ho therefore repaired in 1 6*90 to an academy taught by Mr. 
Bowe, where he had for his companions and fellow-students 
Air. Hughes the poet, and Dr, Horte, afterwards Archbishop 
of Tuam. Some Latin essays, supposed to have been written 
as exercises at this academy, show a degree of knowledge, both 
philosophical and theological, such as very few attain by a much 
longer course of study. 
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He was, as he hints in his Miscellaniesj a maker oi’ verses 
from fifteen to fifty, and in Ms youth he appears to have paid 
attention to Latin poetry. His verses to his hrother, in tlie 
gli/cmiic measure, MTitten when he was seventeen, are re- 
markably easy and elegant. Some of his other odes are 
deformed by the Pindaric folly then prevailing, and are 
written with such neglect of all metrical rules as is without 
example among the ancients j but his diction, though perhaps 
not always exactly pure, has such copiousness and splendour, 
as shows that he was but at a very little distance from ex- 
cellence. 

His method of study was to impress the contents of his books 
upon his memory by abridging them, and by interleaving them 
to amplify one system with supplements from another. 

With the congregation of his tutor Mr. Rowe, who were, I 
believe, Independents, he communicated in his nineteenth 
. year. . . \ ^ . 

At the age of twenty he left the academy, and spent two 
years in study and devotion at the house of his father, who 
treated him with great tenderness, and had the happiness, 
indulged to few parents, of living to see his son eminent for 
literature and venerable for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp five yeaTS,,as 
domestic tutor to his son, and in that time particularly devoted 
himself to the study of the Holy Scriptures ; and being chosen 
assistant to Dr. Chauiicey, preached the first time on the birth- 
day that completed his twenty-fourth yeai-, probably con- 
sidering that as the day of a second nativity by which he 
entered on a new period of existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chauncey; hut, soon 
after his entrance on his charge, he was seized by a dangerous 
illness, which sunk him to such weakness that the congi-cgation 
thought an assistant necessary, and appointed Mr. Price. His 
health then returned gradually, and he performed his dutyi till 
(1712) he was seized by a fever of such violence and continuance, 
that, from the feebleness which it brought upon him, he never 
perfectly recovered. 
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Tliii^ calamitoaa state made the compassien of his iriendy 
necc-isriiy, -;aul drew upon him the attention of Sir Tho}rias 
(\hi>Ly. wim received him into his house ; where, with a coii- 
nluiiey of friendship and uniformity of conduct not often to be 
iiniiid, he was treated for thirty-six years with all the kindness 
that friendship could prompt, and all the attention that resjject 
could dictate. Sir Thomas died about eight yeans afterwards, 
but he continued with the lady and her daughters to the end 
of his life. The lady died about a year after him. 

A coalitioTi like this, a state in which the notions of patronage 
and dependence were overjiowered by the perception of re- 
ciprocal benefits, deserves a particular memorial ; and I will 
not withhold from tlie reader Dr. Gibbons’s representation, 
to which regard is to be paid as to the narrative of one who 
write.s what he knows, and what is known likewise to multitudes 
• •• besides .*— 

‘ Our next observation .shall be made upon that remarkably 
kind Providence which brought the Doctor into Sir Thomas 
Abney’s family, and continued him there till his death, a period 
of no less than thirty-six years. In the midst of his sacred 
labours for the glory of God, and good of his generation, he 
is seized with a most violent and threatening fever, which 
leaves him oppressed with great weakness, and puts a stop 
at least to his public services for four years. In this distressing 
season, doubly so to his active and pious spirit, he is invited to 
Sir Thomas Abney’s family, nor ever removes from it till he had 
finished his day.s. Here he enjoyed the uninterrupted demon- 
strations of the truest friendship. Here, without any care of 
;his owUi he had everything which could contribute to the 
enjoyment of life, and favour the unwearied pursuit of his 
studies. Here, he dwelt in a family, which, for })iety, order, 
harmony, and every virtue, was an house of God. Here he 
had the privilege of a eoiintiy recess — the fragrant bower, the 
sprc.'tding lawn, the flowery garden, and other advantages, 
to .s('iffl;he his mind and aid his restoration to health, to yield 
him, whenever he chose them, most grateful intervals fi’om his 
laborioms studies, and enable him to return to them with 

"voh. m. . M 
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I'ctloublecl vigour and delight. Had it not been for this most 
happy event, he might, as to outward view, have feebly, it may- 
be painfully, dragged on through many more years of languor 
and inability for public .service, and even for profitable .stu<l3'-, 
or perhaps might have sunk into his grave under the over- 
whelming load of infirmities in the midst of his days, and tlms 
the Church and world would have heen deprived of Ihose many 
excellent sermons and works which he drew np and published 
during his long residence in this family. In a few' years iifter 
his coming hither. Sir Thomas Abney dies; but his amiable 
consort survives, who shows the Doctor the same respect and 
friendship as before, and most happily for him and great 
numbers besides ; for, as her riches w'ere great, her generosity 
and munificence were in full proportion. Her thread of life was 
d]-awn out to a great age, even beyond that of the Doctor’s; 
and thus this excellent man, through her kindness, and that of 
her daughter, the present Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who in a like 
degree esteemed and honoured him, enjoyed all the benefits 
and felicities he experienced at his first entrance into this 
family, till his days were numbered and finished, and, like a 
shock of corn in its season, he ascended into the regions of 
perfect and immortal life and joy.’ . 

If this quotation has appeared long, let it be considered that 
it comprises an account of six-and-thirty years, and those the 
yeans of Dr. Watts. , 

From the time of his reception into this family, his life was 
no otherwise diversified th.an by successive publications. The , 
series of his works I am not able to deduce ; their number and ; 
their variety show the intenseuess of his industry and the 
extent of his capacity. 

He w'as one of the first authors that taught the Dissenters to 
court attention by the graces of hmgnage. Whatever they had 
among them before, whether of learning- or acuteness, was 
commonly obscured and blunted by coarseness and inelegance 
of style. He showed them that zeal and purity might be 
expressed and enforced by polislied diction. 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a congrega- 
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tioBj and no reader of liis work's can doubt his fidelity or 
diligence. In the pulpit, though his low stature, which very 
iiltle exceeded five feet, graced him with no advantages of 
appear, '11106, yet the gravity and propriety of liis utterance 
made Jiis discourses very efficacious. I once mentioned the 
reputation which Mr. Foster had gained by his proper delivery 
to my friend Dr. Hawkesworth, who told me that in the art of 
pronunciation he was far inferior to Dr. Watts. 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and such his promptitude, of 
language, that in the latter part of his life he did not pre- 
coinpose his cursory sermons, but, having adjusted the heads 
and sketched out some particulars, trusted for success to his 
; ; icktemporary powers. 

He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence by any gesticu- 
lations, for, as no corporeal actions have any con-espond- 
euce with theological truth, he did not see how they could 
: enforce it. 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave time, by a 
short pause, for the proper impression. 

To stated and public instruction he added familiar visits and 
personal application, and was careful to improve the oppor- 
tunities which conversation offered of diffusing and increasing 
the influence of religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentment, but by 
Ins established and habitual practice he was gentle, modest, 
and inoffensive. His tenderness appeared in his attention to 
children and to the poor. To the poor, while he lived in 
the family of his friend, he allowed the third part of his 
annual revenue, though the whole was not a hundred a year; 
and for children, he condescended to lay aside the scholar, 
and the wit, to write little poems of devotion 
and systems of instruction adapted to their wants and capacities, 
frmii the dawn of reason through its gradation, s of advance in 
■ the morning of life. Every man acquainted with the common 
!i principles of human action will look with veneration on the 
f writer who is at one time combating Locke and at another 
' making a catechism for ' children in their fourth year. A 
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voluptaiy descent from tlie dignity of science is pcriiaps the 
hardest lesson that humility can teaeh. 

As his mind was capacious^ his curiosity cxcursivej and Ins 
industry continual, his writings are very numerous and his 
subjects various. With his theological works I am only enough 
acquainted to admire his meekness of opposition and his inild- ; 
ness of censure. It was not only in his book but in his mind 
that orthodoxij mis nniled v/ith charily. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his logic has been received into 
the universities, and therefore wants no private recomraenda- : 
tion. If he owes part of it to Le Clerc, it must be considered ; i 
that no man who undertakes merely to methodise or illustrate 
a system pretends to be its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed by the laic 
learned Mr. Dyer, that he confounded the idea of space with 
that of cmpl^ space, and did not consider that though space 
might be without matter, yet matter, being extended, could not 
be without space. 

Few hooks have been perused by me with greater pleasure 
than his hiprovment of the Mhid, of which the radical principles 
may indeed be found in Locke’s Conduct of the Vndersianditig, ’ 
but they arc so expanded and ramified by Watts, as to confer , 
upon him the merit of a work in the highest degree useful nd ^ 
pleasing. Whoever has the care of instructing others r .be 
charged with deficience in his duty if this book is not n- . 
..mended. .v.-;;;',".''..'. 

I have mentioned his treatises of theology as distiiic. a 

his other productions ; but the truth is, that whatever In' x. ■ 

: in liand was, by his incessant solicitude for souls, convert i ' 
theology. As piety predominated in his mind, it is di; 
over his works. Under his direction it may be truly 
Tfwologice Philosophia ancillttlur, philosophy is subservieu. 
evangelical instruction : it is difficult to read a page with»c i ; 
earning, or at least wishing, to be better. The attention i.j 
saiight by indhect instruction, and he that sat down only to 
■easou is on a sudden compelled to pray. 

It was therefore with great propriety that, in 1 72f>, ho received- 
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fi oin Edinburgh and Ahe.rdeen an unsolicited diploma, by whieii 
he became a Doctor of Divinity. Academical honours would 
have more value if they were always bestowed with equal 
judgment. 

He coiiliiiucd many year's to study and to pi'each, and to ilo 
gootl by his instruction an<l example ; till at last the infirmities 
ot age disabled him from the more laborious part of his minis- 
terial functions, and, Ireing no longer capable of public duty, he 
olFeretl io remit the salary appendant to it, but his congregation 
would not accept the resignation. 

By degrees his weakness increased, and at last confined him 
to his chamber and his bed, where be was worn gradually away 
without pain, till he expired, November 25, 1748, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. . 

Few men have left behind such purity of character or such 
monuments of laborious piety. He has provided instruction 
for all ages, from those who are lisping their first lessons 
to the enlightened readers of Malbraiiche and Locke; he 
has left neither corporeal nor spiritual nature unexamined ; 
he has taught the art of reasoning and the science of the’ 
■vstars. 

His character, therefore, must be formed from the multi- 
plicity and diversity of his attainments, rather than from any 
single performance, for it would not be safe to claim for 
him the highest rank in any single denomination of literary 
dignity, yet perhaps there w'as nothing in which he would 
not have excelled if he had not divided his powers to different 
•pursuitSi 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would probably have 
stood high among the authors with whom he is now associated 
for his judgment was exact, and he noted beauties and fault.s 
with very nice discernment His imagination, as the Daciav 
BuHlti pi'oves, was vigorous and active, and the stores of know- 
ledge were large by which his fancy was to be supplied. His 
ear was well tuned, and bis diction was elegant and copious. 
But i)is devotional poetry is, like that of others, unsatisfac- 
tory. Ihe paucity of its topics enforces perpetual repetition. 
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and the sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of figura- 
tive diction. It is sufficient for Watts to have done better 
than others what no man has done well. 

His j)oems on other subjects seldom rise higher than, might 
be expected from the amusements of a man of lei tors, and 
have different degrees of value as they are more or less 
laboured, or as the occasion was more or less favourable to 
invention. 

; He writes too often without regular measures, and too often 
in blank verse; the ihymes are not always sufficiently corre- 
spondent. He is particularly unJiappy in coining names ex- 
pressive of characters. His lines arc commonly smooth and 
easy, and his thoughts always religiously pure; but who is there 
that, to so much piety and innocence, docs not wish for a greater 
measui'e of sprightliness and vigour? He is at least one of the 
few poets with whom youth and ignorance may be safely 
pleased; and happy will be that reader whose mind is disposed 
by his verses or his prose to imitate him in all but his non- 
conformity, to copy his benevolence to man and his reverence 
* to God. 


AMBROSE PHILIPS 

Oi- the birth or early part of the life of Ambrose I’liilips ! 
not been able to find any account. His acadeniienl ('claeiiUni* 
he received at St. John’s College in Cambridge, wlieri' !u> 
solicited the notice of the world by sonic English verses, in t.hi 
collection published by the University on the death of 
-::s;Mary. i 

From this time how he was employed, or in what sl;itiiui he 
passed his life, is not yet discovered. He must have publ cited 
his Pastorals before the year 1708, because tliey are evident ly 
; ■ prior to tho.se of Pope. 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the tinivermil iialiun, jiis- 
Duke of Dorset, a ‘Poetical Letter from Copciihagiai,' tvltich ua;. 
published in the Taller, and is by Pope, in one of his lir.st iof i m'.;. 
mentioned with high praise, as the production of a nmti ;,A,, 
mvM. write very nohly. 

0 Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore easily fiuiifl ■ 

■ to Addison and Steele; but his ardour seems not io ii.u-,. 
proemed him .anything more tlian kind words, Hinec. In- 
reduced to translate the Perxiim Talextov Tonson, for wliiidi |, 
was afterwards reproached, with this .•iddilion of conlt-nijii, f/,.,* 

‘ he worked for half-a-crown. The book is dividod into nitnv 
sections, for each of which, if ho received li.'df-.i.crinni hi. 
reward, as writers then were paid, was very libcr.d, ImH indr 
a mean sound. 

! He was employed in pomoting the principles (d' his iro i v I, 
epitomising Hacket’s 7i/e o/yf )Y,7<6w/iop WiUiumx, 'flie 'I 
book is written with such depravity of genius, .stieli nii.vlnii' ' * 
the fop and pedant, as has not often appeared, 'I'Jn- 
free enough from affectation, but has little spirit or vi.i>iiiii ' 



a translation of llacine’s Andvbmaque, Such n work rutjiiires no 
uncomxnon ])owei's ; but the friends of I‘luUps excrlct! every ai-l 
to pj'ontiolc his interest. Before the appearance of tlie jjiay a 
whole Sped aim', none indeed of the best, was devoted to its 
nraise; while it yet continued to be acted, auotliin- SpiTttilor 
written, to tell what impression it made upon Sir llo.^ev ; 
and on the first night a select audience, says Pope,' w;is called 
together to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the most successful epilogue that was 
' ever yet spoken on the English theatre. The three first nights 
. it was recited twice, and not only continued to be demanded 
through the run, as it is termed, of the plaj', but whenever it is 
recalled to the stage, where by peculiar fortune, though a copy 
from the French, it yet keeps its place, the epilogue .is still 
expected, and is still spoken. r . 

The propriety of epilogues in general, and consecpicntly of 
was cpiestioned by a correspondent of the Spectaior, whose 
r was undoubtedly adinittcd for the sake of the answer, 
h soon followed, written with much zeal and acrimony; ' 
The attack and the defence equally contributed to stimulate ; 
curiosity and continue attention. It may be discovered in the 
defence, that Evior’s epilogue to Phmdra had a little excited 
Jealousy, and something of Prior’s plan may be discovered in 
the performance of his rival. 

Of this distinguished epilogue, the reputed author was the 
wretched Bvidgel, whom Addison used to denominate ^ the man 
»:ho calls me cousin ; and when he was ashed how such a silly 
fellow could write so wellj replied. The Epilugua ‘ivax quite 
annther thing when 1 saw it first. It was known in Tonson’s 
family, and told to Garrick, that Addison was himself the 
author of it, and that when it had been at first printed with 
name, he came early in the morning, before the copies 
were distributed, and ordered it to be given to Budgei, that 
it might add weight to the solicitation which he was then 
nuildng for a place. 
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Pliilips was now high in the ranks of literatiu'e. f-Iis play 
was applauded ; his translations from Sappho had been 
publislied ill the Spectator; he was an important and distin- 
guished associate of clubs witty and political ; and nothing 
WMS wanting to his happiness but that he should be sure of 
its ciintinnancc. 

The work which had procured him the first notice from the 
public was his Six PaxtoraLv, v/hicli, flattering the imagination 
with Arcadian scenes, probably found many readers, and might - 
have long passed as a pleasing amusement, had they not been 
unhappily too much commended. 

poems of Theocritus were so highly valued by ; ^ 
the Greeks and Romans that they attracted the imitation of 
Virgil, whose Eclogues seem to have been considered as pi-e- 
eluding all attempts of the same kind, for no shepherds were 
■taught to sing by any succeeding poet, till Ncmesian and 
Calpurnius ventured their feeble efforts in the lower age of 
: liatin literature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was soon discovered 
that a dialogue of imaginary swains might be composed with 
little difficulty, because the conversation of shepherds excludes 
profound or refined .sentiment, and, for images and descrip- 
tions, Satyrs and Fauns and Naiads and Dryads were always 
within call, and woods .and meadows, and hills and rivers,, 
supplied variety of matter, which, having a natural power to 
soothe the mind, did not quickly cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age with the 
novelty of modern pastor.al.s in Latin. Being not ignorant of 
pjGreek, and finding nothing in the word Eclogue of rural ; 
ii! meaning, he .supposed it to be corrupted by the cojiiers, and 
P'therefore called his oVn productions JEglogues, by which he 
imeant to express the talk of goat-herds, though it will mean 
'..only the talk of goats. This new name was .adopted by.sub- 
Siequent writers, and amongst others by our Spenser.- 
" More than a century afterwards (1498), Mantuan imblished 
his Bucolics with such success, that they were soon dignified 
R>y Radius with a comment, and, as Scaliger complained, 
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received into schools and taught as classical j liis coi\ipliunt, 
rvjis vain, and the practice, however injudicious, spread f:ii‘ 
and continued long. Mantuan was read, at least in some of 
the inferior schools of this kingdom, to the beginning of l]u3 
present cetitury. The speakers of Mantuan carried llieir 
disquisitions bej'ond the country, to censure the corruptions of 
the Church ; and from him Spenser learned to employ his 
swains on topics of controversy. 

The Italians soon transferred pastoral poetry into their own 
language ; Sannazaro wrote Arcadia in prose and verse ; Tasso 
and Guarini wrote Famle Boscliarccchie, or Sjjlvan 'Dramas: and 
all nations of Europe filled volumes with ' Thyrsis and Damon,’ 
and ' Thestylis and Phyllis.’ 

Philips thinks it somenlmt strange to conceive how, in an age so 
addicted to the Muses, pastoral poetry never conics to he so 7nui'h ai 
thought upon. His wonder seems very unseasonable : there 
had never, fi'om the time of Spenser, wanted writers to talk 
occasionally of Arcadia and Strephon ; and half the hook in. 
which he first tried his powers consists of dialogues on Queen 
Mary’s death between Tityrus and Corydon, or Mopsus aiid 
Menalcas. A series or book of pastorals, liowever, I know not 
that any one luw 'hen lately published. 

Not long aftei: ards Pope made the first display of his- 
powers in four pastorals, written in a very different form. 
Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope took Virgil, for his 
pattern. Philips endcavoui-ed to be natural. Pope laboured to 
be elegant. 

Philips was now favoured by Addison and by Addison's 
companions, who were very willing to push liim into reputation. 
The Guardian gave an account of 'Pastoral,’ partly critical 
and partly historical, in which, when the merit of the moderns 
is compared, Tasso and Guarini are censured for remote ; 
thoughts and unnatural refinements, and, upon the whole, the 
Italians and French are all excluded from rural poetry, and 
the pipe of the Pastoral Muse is transmitted by lawful inherit- 
ance from Theocritus to Virgil, from Virgil to SjJenser, and i 
from Spenser to Philips. ‘ 
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Wiili this inauguration of Philips, his rival Popo was not 
niiich delighted; he therefore drew a comjjarison of Philips’ 
perfonnance with his own, in which, with an unexampled 
and unequalled artifice of irony, though he has himself always 
tlie advantage, he gives the preference to Philips. 'J'hc design 
of aggrandi.sing himself he disguised with such dexterity, thai:, 
though Addison discovered it, Steele was deceived, and wuis 
afraid of displeasing Pope by publishing his 2iaper. Publislied, 
however, it was (Guanlicm, 40), and from that time Poj)e and 
Philijxs lived in a perpetual reciprocation of malevolence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there was no 
jn’oportion between the combatants ; but Philips, though he 
could not prevail by wit, hoped to hurt Pope with .another 
weapon, and charged him, as Pope thought with Addi.9on’s 
approbation, as disaffected to the government. 

Even with this he was not satisfied, for, indeed, there is no 
appearance that any regard was paid to his clamours. He 
proceeded to grosser insults, and hung uj) a rod at Bntton’.s, 
with which he threatened to chastise Pojie, who tqipears to 
have been extremely exasperated; for in the first editio; of 
his Letters he calls Philips,;; werd, and in the last still charges 
him with detaining in his hands the sub.scriptions for Homer 
delivered to him by the Hanover Club. 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant Lo ap- 
propriate the money; he only delajmd, and with suflicierit 
meanness, the gratification of him by whose prosperity he was 
■pained. 

Men sometimes suffer by injudicious kindness : l’hili])s 
became ridiculou,9, without his own fault, by the absurd 
admiration of liis friends, who decorated him with honorary 
garlands wliich the first breath of contradiction blasted. 

When, ipxm the succession of the House of Hanover, every 
VVliig expected to he happy, Philijis seems to have olitainod 
too little notice ; he caught few drops of the golden .slunver, 
though he did not omit what flattery could ])erf(n'm. tic was 
only made a Commissioner of the Lottery (1717), and, what 
did not much elevate his character, a Justice of the Piuice. 
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The success of his first play must naturally dispose him !,o 
luvn his hopes to-wards the stage; he did not, however, soon 
commit himself to the mercy of an audience, but eoiiteuted 
himself with the fame already acquired, till, after nine years, 
he produced (1721) The Brilaii, a tragedy which, whatever was 
Its reception, is now neglected, though one of the scenes, 
Vanoc, the British Prince, and Valens, the Roman 
General, is confessed to be written with great dramatic shill, 

' animated by spirit truly poetical. 

■ He had not been idle though he had been silent, for he 
exhibited another ti’agedy the same year, on the story of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. This tragedy is only re- 
- ■ inembered by its title. 

His happiest undertaking was of a paper called The Free- 
tkinJeer, in conjunction with associates, of whom one was Dr, 
Boulter, who, then only minister of a parish in Southwark, was 
of so much consequence to the government that he was made 
first. Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards Primate of Ireland, where 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed under the 
direction of Boulter would have nothing in it indecent or 
licentious; its title is to be understood as implying only 
freedom from unreasonable prejudice. It has been reprinted 
in volumes, but is little read; nor can impartial criticism 
i recommend it as worthy of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal essays, but 
he knew how to practise the liberality of greatness and the 
fidelity of friendship. When he was advanced to the height 
of ecclesiastical dignity, he did not forget the companion of 
his labours. Knowing Philips to be slenderly supported, he 
took him to Ireland, as partaker of his fortune, and, making 
him his secretary, added such preferments .as enabled him to 
represent the county of Armagh in the Irish Parliament. 

1726 he Was made secretary to the Lord 
Cliancellor, and in August 1733 became judge of the Ih-e- 
rogative Court. 

After the death of his patron he continued some years in 
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Ireland; hut at last, longing, as it seems, for his native country, 
he returned (1 741)) to London, having doubtless survived most 
of his friends and enemies, and among them his dreaded 
antaganist Pope. Me found, however, the Duke of Newcastle 
still living, and to him he dedicated his poems collected into 
, a volume. . ^ 

i-Iaving purchased an annuity of four hundred pounds, he 
now certainly hoped to pass some years of life in })lenty ami 
tranquillity; but his hope deceived him: he was struck with 
a palsy, and died, June 18, 1749, in his seventy-eighth year. 

Of his personal character all that I have heard is, that he 
was eminent for bravery and skill in the sword, and that in 
conversation he was solemn and ijompous. He had great 
sensibility of censure, if judgment may be made by a single 
story which I heard long ago from Mr. Ing, a gentleman of 
great eminence in Staffordshire. ‘ Philips,’ said he, ' was once 
at table, when I asked him. How came thy king of Epirus to 
drive oxen, and to say I’m goaded ov bij love? After which 
question he never spoke again.’ 

Of the Distrest Mother not much is pretended to be his 
own, and therefore it is no subject of criticism ; his oiihcr two 
tragedies, I believe, are not below mediocrity, nor above it. 
Among the poems comprised in the late collection, the ' Letter 
from Denmark’ may be justly praise*^* 'Hic Pasloi'al.s, which 
by the writer of the Guardian were raiiTcecT as one of the four 
genuine productions of the rustic Muse, cannot surely be 
despicable. That they exhibit a mode of Jife which does not 
exi.st, nor ever existed, is not to be objected : the supiiosilion 
of such a state is allowed to Pastoral. In liis other poems he 
cannot be denied tlie praise of lines sometimes elegant, but 
he has seldom much force or much comprehen.sion. The 
pieces that please best are those which, from Pope and Pope’s 
adherents, procured him the name of Namby Parnby — tJie poems 
of .short lines, bj) which he paid his court to all ages and 
characters, from Walpole, the stcerer of the realm, to M' s 
Pulfceuey in the nursery. The numbers are smooth ai d 
&prightl3q and the diction is seldom faulty. They arc iibl 
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loaded with much thought, yet, if they had been written bv 
•. M<iison they would have had admirers: little Ihlnga are no} 

ySter 

In his translations from Pindar he found the art of reaeii- 
jng all the obscurity of the Theban bard, however he may fall 
below Ins subhmity; he will be allowed, if he has less lire 
to iiave more smoke. f 

He I„. ,.aJe<l „„tl,l„s E„sla, p„a„, ,et „t Iea,t h.lf 

L n, T ™‘ Wmelf 

that p,ut which the critic would reject 
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Gjmeiit West is one of the ’writers of whom I regret my 
inability to give a suffieient account; the intelligence which 
ray inquiries have obtained is general and scanty. 

He was the sou of the Reverend Dr. West ; perhaps him who 
published Pindar at Oxford about the beginning of this century, 
His mother was sister to Sir Richard Temple, afterwards Lord 
Cobham. tiis father, purposing to educate him for the Church, 
.sent him first to Eton, and afterwards to Oxford ; but he was 
seduced to a more airy mode of life, by a commission in a 
troop of horse procured him by his uncle. 

He continued some time in the army, though it is reason- 
able to suppose that he never sunk into a mere soldier, nor 
ever lost the love, or much neglected, the pursuit of learning ; 
and afterwards, finding himself more inclined to civil employ 
ment, he laid down his commission, and engaged in businei 
under the Lord Townshend, then Secretary of State, wit,, 
whom he attended the King to Hanover. 

His adherence to Lord Townshend ended in nothing but a 
nomination (May 1729) to be clerk-extraordinary of tlic Privy 
Council, which produced no immediate profit, for it only jjlaced 
him in a state of expectation and right of .succe.ssion, and it 
was very long before a vacancy admitted him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and settled himself in a very 
pleasant house at Wickham in Kent, whei-e he devoted Inmself 
to Icfiming and to piety. Of his learning, the late collection 
exhibits evidence, which would have been yet fuller if the 
dissertations whieli accompany his version of 7^im/ar had not 
been improperly omitted. Gf his piety, the influence has, I 
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liope, been extendeil ‘far by his Observalions on Uu’. Jlmirruction, 
published in 17'i7, for which the University of Oxford ci-ealed 
liini a Doctor of Laws by diploma. (March SO, 17-!'S), and wouisi 
doubtless have reached yet furtlier had ho lived to ooixipleto 
what he liad for some time meditated, the Evidences <*f the 
Truth of tile New Testament. Perhaps it may not be without 
c/Teet to tell, that he read the prayers of the public liturgy 
every morning to his Aimily, and that on Sunday evening he 
called hi, s servants into the parlour and read to them, first a 
sermon and then prayers. Crashaw is now not the only maher 
of verses to whom may be given the two venerable names of 
‘ Poet and Saint.’ 

He was very often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, who, when 
they were weary of faction and debates, used at Wickham to 
find books and quiet, a decent table, and literary conversation. 
There is at Wickham a walk made by Pitt; and, what is of 
far more importance, at Wickham, Lyttelton received . that 
conviction which produced his Dmerlatinii. on St, Paul. 

These two illustrious friends liad for a while listened to the 
blandishments of infidelity, and, when West’s book was pub- 
lished, it was bought by some who did not know his change 
of opinion, in expectation of new objections against Christianity; 
and as Infidels do not want malignity, they revenged the dis- 
appointment by calling him a Methodist. 

Mr, West’s income was not large, and his friends en- 
deavoured, hut without success, to obtain an augmentation. 
It is rcjiorted that the education of the young prince was 
offered to him, but that he required a more extensive power 
of .suiierintendence than it was thought proper to allow 
him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved; he lived to 
have one of the lucrative clerkships of the Privy Council (1753), 
and Mr. Pitt at last had it in his power to make him treasurer 
of Chelsea Hospital. 

He was now sufficiently rich ; but wealth came too late to 
be long enjoyed, nor could it secure him from the calamities 
of life: he lost (1755) his only son, and the year after (i&rch 
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g(i), a stroke of the pslsy brought to tjie grave one of the few 
]>oetH 1,0 whom, the grave might be without its terrors. 

Of his translations 1 have only compared the first Olympic 
Ode wiih the original and found my expectation aiirpasscd, 
both by its elegance and its exactness. He doc.s not coiifine 
himself to his author’s train of stanzas, for he .saw that the 
diiTercnce of the languages required a different mode of 
versification. Tlie first strophe is eminently happy ; in the 
second he ha,s a little .strayed from Pinclar’.s meaning, who says, 
if ' thou, my soul, rn'ishest io sywak of games, look not in the desert sky 
for n planet holler than, the sun, nor shall we fell of nobler games 
than, those of Olympia. He is sometimes too paraphrastical. 
Pindar bestorvs upon Hiero an epithet, which, in one word, 
signifies delighting in horses, a word which, in the translation, 
generates these lines ; 

' fliero’s royal brows, whose care 
‘ Tends the courser’s uohle breed. 

Pleased to nurse the pregnant mare. 

Pleased to train the 3'outhful steed.’ 

Pindar says of Pelops, that he came alone in the dark to the White 
Sea ; and West, ^ 

■ Near the hillow-heateu side 
Of the foam-hesilver’d main. 

Darkling, and alone, he stood ’ — 

which, however, is less exuberant than the former pa.s.sago, 

A work of this kind must, in a minute cxaminalion, discover 
many imperfections; but West’s version, so IVir as 1 have con- 
sidered it, appears to be the jwoduct of great labour and 
great abilities. 

Plis lusiiiui'iou of the Garto- (1742) is written with suflieient 
knowledge of the manners that prevailed in the age to which 
■it is referred, and with great elegance of diction ; but for 
want of a process of events, neither knowledge nor elc^ mce 
preser- es the reader from wearinesSi 

rli.s' Imilal'ions of Spenser are very successfully performed, 
botn 'with resjicet to the metre, the language, and the fielion, 

vou 111, 3<r 
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and ])eing engaged at once by the excellence of the sentiments 
and the artifice of the copy3 the mind has two amusements 
together. Rut such compositions are not to be reckoned 
among the great achievements of intellect, because their effect 
i" local and temporaiy ; they appeal not to reason or passion, 
but to memory, and pre-suppose an accidental or artificial state 
of mind. An Imitation of Spenser is nothing to a reader, 
however acute, by whom Spenser has never been perused. 

of this kind may deserve praise, as proofs of great 
industry and great nicety of observation, but the highest 
praise, the praise of genius, they cannot claim. The noble.st 
beauties of art are those of which the effect is co-extended 
with rational nature, or at least with the whole circle of 
polished life what is less than this can be only pretty — the 
plaything of fashion and the amusement of a day. 

There is in the Adventurer a paper of verses given to one of 
the authors as Mr. West’s, and supposed to have been written 
by him. It should not be concealed, however-, that it i.s 
printed with Mr, .lago’s name in Dodsley’s collection, and is 
mentioned as his in a Letter of Shenstone’s. Pei’haps 
gave it without naming the author, and PIawkeswarth,i Re- 
ceiving it from him, thought it his, for his he thought itj aS 
i told me, and as he tells the public. 


William Collins was bovn at Cliicliesler on llie twenly-fiflh of 
December, about 1720. His father atos a hatter of ffoocl 
reputation. He was in 1733, as Dr. Warton has kindly in- 
formed me, admitted scholar of Winchester College, Avhere he 
was educated by Dr. Burton. His English exercises were 
better than his Latin, 

He first courted the notice of the public by some verses to 
a 'Lady Weeping,’ published in The Genilcman’s Mn^a-ina 

In 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholars to be 
received in succession at New College, but unhappily there 
was no vacancy. This was the original misfortune of his life, 
He became a Commoner of Queen’s College, probably with a 
scanty maintenance, but Avas in about half a year elected ii 
Bemy of Magdalen College, where he continued till he had 
taken a Bachelor’s degree, and then suddenly left the 
University, for what reason I know not that he told 

He now (about 1744) came to London a literary adventurer' 
Avith many projects in his licad and very little money in hi, 
pocket. He designed many works; but his groat fault Ava.s 
irresolution, or the frequent calls of immediate necessity broke 
his schemes, and suffered him to pursue no settled purpose. 

A man, doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a eredilor, is not 
much disposed to abstracted meditation or rcmole inquiries. 
He published proposals fora History of the Bcvival of Learniim 
and 1 have heard him speak with great kindness of Leo Um 
lenth, and with keen resentment of his tasteless successor. 
But priiliably not a page of the history was ever written. He 
Idanued .several tragedies, but he only planned tliem He 
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-wrote now and then odes and other poems, and did something, 
howeA'er little. 

About this time I fell into his company. His appearance 
■w<as decent and manly ; his knowledge considcrahle, his views 
extensive, his conversation elegant, and his disposition ciiceriid, 

13y degrees 1 gained his confidence, and one day was fKlmiit<‘d 
to liim when he w.is immured by a b.ailiff that was prowling in 
the street. On this occasion recourse was had to the book., 
sellers, who, on the credit of a tr.auslatioii of Aristothfs Poetics,^ - 
which he engaged to write with a large commentary, advanced 
as much money as enabled him to escajje into the country. 

He sho-vved me the guineas safe in his hand. Soon .afterwards 
his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colonel, left him about two 
thousand pounds, a sum which Collins could scarcely think 
exhaustible, and which he did not live to exhaust. The guineas 
were then repaid and the translation neglected. 

. But man is not born for happine.s.s. Collins, who, while he j 
studied to live, felt no evil but poverty, no sooner lived to siml/i I 
than his life was assailed by more dreadful calamities — disease L 

■ and insanity. f 

Having formerly written his character, while perhaps it w.as f 
yet more distinctly impressed upon my memory, I shall insert ' ■ 

'■ it here. 

‘Mr. Collins was a man of extensive literature, and ofJ ' 

■ vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not only with tlicij 
learned tongues, but with the Italian, French, and Spanisi;| 
languages. He had employed bis mind chiefly upon v.di-' si/ 
fiction and subjects of fancy, and, by indulging some peculia M 
habits of thought, w.as eminently delighted with those (iigiit;,-, 

■ of imagination which pfjss the bounds of nature, and to vJiicliV ' 
tlie mind is reconciled only by a passive acquiescence in popuLffi 1 
tradilion.s. He loved fairies, genii, giants, and monsters ; h ^ * 

■ delighted to rove through the meanders of encliatilnn ni, itj 

igaKe on the magnificence of golden in |h, . 

waterfalls of Elysian g.ardens. | 

‘Tliis wps, however, the character rather of his iiulm 
than his genius: the grandeur of wildness and the no i ll\ otj 
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(.•xLrfivag'iUicd were itlwaj's desired by him, but were uol ahvays 
attained. Yet as diligence is never' wholly lost, if his eflorts 
sometimes caused harshness and obscurity, they likewise pro- 
duced in happier moments sublimity and splendour. This idea 
which he iiad formed of excellence led him to oriental fictions 
and allegorical imagery, and perhaps while he was intent 
upon description he did not sufficiently cultivate sentiment- 
poems are the production of a mind not deficient in fire, 
nor unfurnished with knowledge either of books or life, bnt 
somewhat obstructed in its progress by deviation in quest of 

'His morals were pure and his opinions pious; in a long 
continuance of poverty, and long habits of dissipation, it cannot 
be expected that any character should be exactly uniform. 
There is a degree of want by which the freedom of agency is 
almost destroyed, and long association with fortuitous com- 
panions will at last relax the strictne.ss of truth and abate the 
/ fervour of sincerity. That this man, wise and virtuous as he 
was, passed always unentangled through the snares of life, it 
would be prejudice and temerity to affirm ; but it may be said 
: . that at least he preserved the source of action unpolluted, that 
his principles were never shaken, that his distinctions of right 
and wrong were never confounded, and that his faults had 
nothing of malignity or design, but proceeded from some 
unexpected pressure or casual temptation. 

'The latter part of his life c.annot be remembered but with 
,.,pily and sadnes.s. He languished some years under that 
1 depression of mind which enchains the faculties without tlcstroy- 
i', ' ing them, and leaves reason the knowledge of right without 
i-/ the power of pursuing it. These clouds which he j)erceived 
gathering on his intellects he endeavoured to disperse by 
travel, and passed into France, but found himself constrained 
, to yield to his malady, and returned. , He was for some time 
. confined in a house of lunatics, and afterwards retired to the 
- care of his sister in Chichester, where death, in 1750, came to 
his relief. 

'After Ins return from France the writer of this character 



paid Jiim a visit at Islington, where he was waiting for bis 
sister, whom he had directed to meet him. There was tlien 
nothing of disorder discernible in his mind by any but himself, 
biTt he had withdrawn from study, and travelled with no s)tliev 
hook Hum an English Testament, such as children carry to the 
school ; -when his friend took it into his hand, out of curiosity 
to see what companion a man of letters had chosen : I have but 
■■■■me booh, said Collins, hut that is ike best' 

Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once delighted to 
converse, and whom I yet remember with tenderness. 

He was visited at Chichester, in his last illness, by his learned 
friends Dr. Warton and his brother, to whom he spoke with 
of his Oriental Eclogues, as not sufficiently ex- 
pressive of Asiatic manners, and called them his Irish Eclogues. 
He showed them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to 
Mr. John Hume, on the superstitions of the Highlands, which 
they thought superior to his other works, but which no search 
; . has yet found. 

His disorder was not alienation of mind, but general laxity 
and feebleness, a deficiency rather of his vital than intellectual 
powers. What he spoke Avanted neither judgment nor spirit, 
but a few minutes exhausted him, so that he Avas forced to rest 
couch till a short cassation restored his powers and 
he Avas again able to talk with his former vigour. 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he began to feel 
soon after Ins uncle’s death, and, with the usual weakness of 
men so diseased, eagerly snatched that temporary relief Aviiliu 
which the table and the bottle flatter and seduce. But hi^ 
health continually declined, and he grew more and mor^ 
to himself. »• 

To Avhat I have formerly said of his writings may be .iddcift 
that his diction AA'as often harsh, unskilfully laboured. anfF 
injudiciously selected. Fie affected the obsolete Avhen it 
not Avorthy of revival, and he puts his Avords out m E' 
common order, seeming to think, witli some later caiiclifiils 
. for fame, that not to Avrite prose is certainly to Avrite pod ij^' 
His lines commonly are of slow motion, clogged and in pul.; 
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with, clusters of consonants. As men are often esteemed who 
cannot !)e loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimes extort 
praise when its gives little pleasure. 

Mr. Collins’s first production is added here from the Voalicul 
Calendar: • ■„ 


TO MISS AURELIA C— It, 



Cease, fair Aurelia, couse to mourn. 
Lament not Hannah’s happy state. 
You may be happy in your turn 


And seize the treasure you regret. 

' With Love united Hymen stands. 

And softly wliispers to yoiu- charms : 
" Meet but your lover in jny bands, 

You ’ll find your’ sister in his arms,”’ 




; John DyeiIj of wJiom I have no other account to give than his 
own Letters;, published with Hughes’s corresponcleiiee, and the 
notes added by the editor have afforded niC;, was born in 170(h 
the second son of llobert Dyer of Aberglasney, in Caermarthcn- 
shire, a solicitor of great capacity and note. 

He passed through Westminster School under the care of 
Di'. Freind, and was then called home to be instructed in his 
father’s profession. But his father died soon, and he took lu? 
delight in the study of the law, but, having always amused 
himself with drawing, resolved to turn painter, and became 
pupil to Mr. Richardson, an artist then of high reputation, but 
now better known by his books than by his pictures. 

Having studied a while under his master, he became, as he 
tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and wandered about South 
Wales and the parts adjacent; but he mingled poetry with 
painting, and about 1727 printed Grongar Hill in Lewis’s 
iMkcdUay. 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with his own proficiency, lie, like 
other painters, travelled to Italy, and, coming back in 17<l'0, 
published the o/’iiio»ic. 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he did not 
make much use of his acquisitions in painting, whatever they 
might be, for decline of health and love of study determined 
him to the Church. He therefore entered into Orders, and, it 
seems, married about the same time a lady of the name of 
Enaor: "whose grand-mother,’ said he, ‘was a Shakespeare, 
descended from a brother of every body’s Shakespeare.’ By 
her, in 17;K), he had a son and three daughters living. 


Mis ecclesiastical provision was a long time btit slender. 

His first patron, Mr. Hai'per, gave him, in 1741, Calthorp in 
Leicestershire of eighty pounds a year-, on which he lived ten 
years, and then exchanged it for Belshford in Lincolnshire of 
seventy-five. His condition now began to mend. In J751 
Sir John Heatheote gave him Coningsby, of one hundred and 
forty pounds a year, and in 1755 the Chancellor added Kirkby, 
of one hundred and ten. He complains that the repam of the 
house at Coningsby, and other expenses, took away the profit. 

In 1757 he published the /'Vcece, his greatest poetical work, of 
which I will not suppress a ludicrous story. Dodsley the book- 
seller was oue day mentioning it to a critical visitor, with more 
expectation of success than the other could easily admit. In 
the conversation the author’s age was asked, and being re- <: 
presented as advanced in life : He will, said the critic, be buried', 
m woollen, ; : 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, nor long i 
enjoy the increase of his preferments, for in 1758 he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to require at 
elaborate criticism. Gi’ongar Hill is the happiest of his pro- 
ductions; it is not indeed very accurately written, but the; 
scenes which it displays are so pleasing, the images which they 
raise so welcome to the mind, and the reflections of the writer ,'j., . 
so consonant to the general sense or experience of mankinc 
that when it is once read it will be read again. r.t 

The idea of the Ruiu.s- of Runic strikes more but pleases Ic, •' 
and the title raises greater expectation than the performance 
gratifies. Some passages, however, are conceived with the 
mind of a poet, as when, in the neighbourhood of dilapidating 
edifices, he says, 

‘ At (lead of night 

The hermit oft, 'midst his orisoiia, hears. 

Aghast, the voice of Time disparting towers.’ 

Of ihe Fleece, which never became popular, and is now 
universally neglected, I can say little that is likely to recall it 
to attention. The woolcomber and the poet appear to me 
such discordant natures, that an attempt to bring them togetiu,. 



is to couple ihe serpent with the JbrvL When Dyer, whose mind 
was nofc tuipoctieal, has done his utmost by interesting his 
reader hi oitr native commodity, by interspersing rural imagery 
ami incidental digressions, by clothing small images in great 
words, and by all the writer’s arts of delusion, the meanness 
naturally adhering and the irreverence habitually annexed to 
trade and manufacture, sink him under insuperable oppression ; 
and the disgust which blank verse, encumbering and encum- 
bered, superadds to an unpleasing subject, soon repels the 
reader, however willing to be pleased. 

Let me, however, honestly report whatever may counter- 
balance this weight of censure. I have been told that Aken- 
side, who, upon a poetical question, has a right to be heard, 
said, ' That he would regulate his ojiinion of the reigning taste 
by the fate of Dyer’s Fleece, for, if that were ill received, he 
should not think it any longer reasonable to expect fame from 
excellence.’ 



SHENSTONE 


William SiiEN’f.'i’oNE, the son of Thomas Shenstonc and Anne 
Peim, was horn in November at the Leasowes in Hales- 

Owen^ one of those insulated districts which, in the division of 
the kingdom, was appended, for some reason not now discover- 
able, to a distant county, and which, though surrounded by 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire, belongs to Shropshire, though 
perhaps thirty miles distant from any otlier part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem of the 
Schoolmistress has delivered to posterity, and soon received 
such delight from books that he was always calling for fresh 
entertainment, and expected that when any of the family went 
,to market a new book should be brought him, which, when it 
came, was in fondness carried to bed and laid by him. It is 
said, that when his request had been neglected, his mother 
wrapped up a piece of wood of the same form and pacified him 
for the night. 

As he grew older he went for a while to tlie Oramm.ar School 
in Hales-Owen, aiul was placed afterwards with Mr. Crumpton, 
an eminent schoolmaster at Solihull, where he distinguished 
himself by the quickness of his progress. 

When ho was young (.June 1724) he was deprived of his 
fivtlier, and soon after (August 172(5) of his grandfather, and 
was, with his brother, who died afterwards unmarried, left to* 
the care of his gi'andmothcr, who managed the estate, 

lu-orn school he was sent in 1732 to Pembroke College in 
Oxford, a society which for half a centnry has been eminent for 
English poetry and elegant literature. Here it appears that 
he found delight and advantage, for he continued his name in 


the book ten years, though he took uo rtegrce. firrer tuu ursi 
four years lie put on the civilian’s gown, but without shoivinff 
any intention to engage in the profession. 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the death of his 
grandmother devolved his affairs to the care of the Iteverend : 
Mr. Dolman of Brome in Staffordshire, whose attention he 
always mentioned with gratitude. ' 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English poetry, and: In 
1737 published a small Miscellany without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about to acquaint himself with 
life, and was sometimes at London, sometimes .at Bath, or any 
other place of public resort; but he did not forget his poetry. 
He published in 171.0 his Judgimnl of Hercules, addressed to 
Mr. Lyttelton, whose interest he supported with great warmth 
at an election ; this was two years afterwards followed by the 
Sckoolmi,'!t7'ess. 

Mr. Dolman, to wJiose care he was indebted for his ease and 
leisure, died in 174.7, and the care of his own fortune now fell 
upon him. He tried to escape it a while, and lived .at his 
hou.se with his tenants, who were distantly related; but, find- 
ing that imperfect possession inconvenient, he took the whole 
estate into his own Ininds, more to the improvement of its 
beauty than the increase of its produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures and his 
ambition of rural elegance : he began from this time to point 
his prospects, to diversifyliis surface, to entangle his w.alks, and 
to wind his waters, which he did with such judgment and 
such fancy, as made his little dom.ain the envy of the great and 
the admiration of the skilful — a place to be visited by travellers 
and copied by designers. Whether to phint a walk in undu- 
lating curves and to place a bench at every turn where there is 
an object to catch the view, to make water run where it will 
be heard and to stagnate where it will be seen, to leave 
intervals where the eye will be pleased aird to thicken the 
plantation where tlierc is something to be hidden, demands any 
gre.it powers of mind, I will not inquire — perhaps a sullen unc} 
surly s23ecnlator may thinli .such performances rather tlie .sport 
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than the business of human reason. Bttt it must be at least 
eonfessef! that to embellish the form of nature is an innocent 
amusement, anti some praise must be allowed by the most 
supercilious observer to him who does best what such multi- 
tudes are contending to do well. 

This praise was the praise of Shenstone ; but, like .all other 
modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed without its abatements, 
Lyttelton was his neighbour and ,his rival, %vhose empire,- 
spacious and opulent, looked with disdain on the 'peily siata 
that appeared behind, it. For a while the inhabitants of Hagley 
-Tciwctecl to tell their acquaintance of the little fellow that w.as 
trying to make himself admired; but when by degrees tire 
Leasowes forced themselves into notice, they took c.ave to 
defeat the curiosity which they could not suppress by con- 
ducting their visitants perversely to inconvenient points of 
view, and introducing them at the wrong end of a wallt to 
detect a deception — injuries of which Shenstone would heavily 
complain, l^i^ere there is emulation there will be vanity, and 
where there is 'vanity there will be folly. 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye: he valued 
what he valued merely for its looks; nothing raised his in- 
dignation more than to ask if there were any fishes in his 
water. 

His house was me, an and he did not improve it — his care was 
of the grounds. When he came home from his walks he might 
find his floors flooded by a shower through the broken roof, 
but could spare no money for its reparation, 

In time his expenses brought clamours about him that over- 
powered the lamb’s bleat and the linnet’s song, and his groves 
were haunted by beings very different from fawns and fairies. 
Ho spent his estate in adorning it, and his death was probably 
hastened by his anxieties. He was a lamp that spent its oil in 
blaaing. It is said that if he had lived a little longer he would 
Inave been assisted by a pension : such bounty could not have 
boon ever more properly bestowed ; but that it was ever asked 
is not certain ; it is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at Leasowes of a putrid fever, about five oii Friday 


inorniiig', February 11, 1763, and was buried by Ibo side* of 
bis brother in the churchyard, of Hales-Owcn. 

lie was iiever mairied, though he might have oliluirieci tlie 
lady, whoever sfie was, to whom his Pastoral Ballad was ad,- 
cb’esacd. He is represented by his friend Dodslcy as a man of 
great tenderness and generosity, liind to all tha t were within 
his influence, but, if once ofFeuded, not easily aijpca^cd ; 
inattentive to economy and careless of his expenses ; in his 
person larger than the middle sine, witl) somelhing cliiinsjr in 
his form ; very negligent of his clothes, and remarkable for 
wearing his grey hair in a particular manner, for he held that 
the fashion was no rule of dress, and that every man was lo 
suit his appearance to his natural form. 

His mind was not very comprehensive nor his curiosity 
active; he had no value for those parts of knowledge which 
he had not himself cultivated. 

liis life was unstained by any crime. The ‘ Elegy on Jesse,’ 
which has been supposed to relate to an unfortunate and criminal 
amour of his own, was known by his friends to have been sug- 
gested by the story of Miss Godfrey, in Richardson’s Pamela. 

What Gray thought of his character, from the perusal of his 
ieWm, was this ; ¥ 

‘I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone’s LeWew, 
Poor man ! he was always wishing for money, for fame, and 
other distinctions, and his whole philosophy consisted in living 
against his will in retirement, and in a place which his taste 
had adorned, but which he only enjoyed when people of note 
eamc to see and commend it: his correspondence is about 
nothing else but this place .and his own writings, with two or 
three neighbouring clergymen who wrote verses too.’ 

His poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads, humorous 
sallies, mid moral pieces. 

Ilis conception of an elegy he has in his preface very 
judiciously and discriminately explained. It is, aecortliiig to 
his account, the effusion of a contemplative mind, sometimes 
plaintive and always serious, and therefore superior to the 
glitter of slight ornaments. His compositions suit not ill to 
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this description. His topics of praise are the domestic virtues, 
and liis thougiits are pure and simple ; but, wauling combina- 
tion, they want variety. The peace of solitude, the innocence 
of inactivity, and the imenvied security of an humble station, 
can fill but a few pages. That of which the essence is uni- 
formity will he soon described. His elegie.s have therefore too 
much resemblance of each other. 

The. lines are sometimes, such as elegy requires, smooth and 
easy ; but to this praise his claim is not con.stant: his diction 
is often harsh, improper, and. affected; his word.s ill-coined or 
ill-cho.sen, and his phrase unskilfully inverted. 

The Lijric Poems are almost all of the light and airy kind, 
such as trip lightly and nimbly along, without the load of any 
weighty meaning. From these, however, ' Rural Elegance ’ has 
some right to be excepted. I once lieard it praised by a very 
learned lady ; and though the lines are irregular, and the 
thoughts diffused with too much verbosity, yet it cannot 
be denied to contain both philosophical argument and poetical 
spirit. 

Of the rest, I cannot think any excellent; the ‘Skylark' pleases 
me best, which has, however, more of the epigram than of 
the ode. 

: But the four parts of his Pastoral Ballad demand partieular 
notice. I cannot but regret that it is pastoral ; an intelligent 
readei', acquainted with the scenes of real life, sickens at the 
mention of the c7vo/c, the pipe, the sheaj), and the fads, which 
it is not necessary to bring forward to notice, for the poet’s 
art is selection, and he ought to show the beauties without 
the grossness of the country life. His stanza seems to liave 
been chosen in imitation of Rowe’s Despalrmg Sheiifwrd. 

In the first part are two passages, to which, if any mind 
denies its sympathy, it has no acquaintance with love or 
.nature : — 


‘ Wtven forced the fan* nymphs lo Joro-go, 

What angxiiah 'I felt in my lieavl ! 

Yot I tlioiight — bnt it might not he mo, 

Twiis with pain tiiat slie saw me dejiart. 

‘ She gazed, as I slowly withdrew ; 

My path, 1 could hardly discern ; 
tin sweetly she hade me adiow, 

I thonght that she hade me return. ' 
iceoiul, this passage has its pretl incss, though it 1)i' 


not equal to the former : ■ , 

‘ 1 iiavo feimd out a gift i’or'.niy fiiii* ; 

I have fmiud where the wloed-pigeons htced ; 

■But let me that plunder forihear, 

Slie will say 'twas a l).'U'hal'ous deed : 

• ‘ For he ne’er could be true, \she averr’d, 

Who could rob a poor biri* of its young ; t 

And I loved her the more, wlhon 1 heard 
Such tonderneBS fall from mer tongue.’ 

In the third he mentions the conlnionplaces of amorous 
poetry with some address : \ 

'’Tis his with mock passion to Igiow ■, 

’Tis ids in .smooth bdes to ui;* Ibid , . ^ 

How her face is as bright as t^'c snow, 

And her bosom, be sure, iS as (’.old : 

'How the nig]itiugale.s labo^"' Ibe strain, 

VYith the notes of his chaipucr to vie ; 

How they vary their accents,*" V''in, 

', Repine at her triimiphSjiandi. vi**"- ’ 

In the fourth I find nothing better tliY'i" f^'is natural .strain 


'Alas ! from the day that we met,- *■ 
What hope of an ond to my wocii.'s? 
When I cannot endure to foyget 
The glance that undid my repos(W‘- 



' diminish the pain : 

nS the sJu-uh, Mid the tree. 

Which I rear'd for her pleasure in vain, 

111 lime may have comfort for me,’ 

.f“tt “"'yeU.‘Lv S' f *■“■" ““ ‘™«» 

XeSiin^XeSSibS":' “ «■' «/ IWa, 6.„.„ 
mil the Uioughts just; but smaSS'^f 

to be wished, which it imVlie i ^ vigour perhajis is still 
session. Hi 7>^lr n7 '' and com- 

very pointed 

read them may probably find to be hke thrw *’ 
neighbours. Love and Honour ^ ^ ^ 

‘BidyounothaarofaS^STad^ 

wish it were in rhyme. ^ ^ ** enough to 

The Schoolmistresn, of which I hn«w „ i i 
to stand among the Moral Wo,l. , 
of Shenstone's^perLmaneer Th? Tl 
style, in light and sWrcL^ * particular 

the increase of pleasure- much to 

two imitations, -of X; once with 

author in the stvde a, IT ® of the original 

perpetual employment. ^ 

4'!idf;rs riTSf™ 

u-hclhst l,s could h»,0 been ureal l ^f 1 luo,. ledge, 

Jertainly have been agreeable. ^ ' know not; he could 
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The following life was written^ at my request, by a gentleman 
who had better information than I could easily have obtained, 
and the public will perhaps wish tliat I luid solicited and 
obtained more such favours from him. 

Dear Sir, — In consequence of our different conversations 
about authentic materials for the Life of Young, I send you the 
following detail, It is not, I confess, immediately in the line 
of my profession, but hard indeed is our fate at the bar if we 
may not call a few hours now and then our own. 

Of great men something must always be said to gratify 
curiosity. Of the great author of the Night Thoughts much has 
been told of which there never could have been jiroofs, and 
little cave appears to have been taken to tell that of which 
proofs, with little trouble, might have been procured. 

Edward Young was born at Upham, near Winchester, in 
June i 681. He vvas the son of Edward Young, at that lime 
Fellow of Winchester College and Rector of Upham, who was 
the son of Jo. Young of Woodhay in Berkshire, styled by Wood, 
gentleman. In September 1(182 the poet’s father was collated 
to the prebend of Gillingham Minor, in the church of Sarum, 
by Bishop Ward. When Ward’s faculties were impaired by age, 
his duties were necessarily performed by others. We learn 
from Wood, that, at a visitation of Sprat, July the j21b, KlBfl, 
the prebendary ju’eached a Latin sermon, afterwards published, 
with which the Bishop was so pleased that he told the chapter 
he was concerned to find the preacher had one of the worst 
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prebends in their church. Some time after this, in consequence 
of his merit and reputation^ or of the interest of I, Orel Bradford, 
to wliofflj in 1702j he dedicated two volumes of sermons, he 
was appointed Chaplain to King William and Queen Mary, and 
preferred to the deanery of Sarum. .Tacob, who wrote in 1720, 
says he was Chaplain and' Clerk of the Closet to the late QueeHj 
who honoured him by standing godmother to the poet. His 
fellowship of Winchester he i'e.signed in favour of a Mr. HavriK, 
•who married his only daughter. The JDe.m died at Sarum, 
after a short illness, in 1705, in the sixty-tliird year of his /)ge. 

On the Sunday after his decease, Bushop Burnet preached at 
the cathedral, and began his sermon with saying, ' Death has 
been of late walking round us, and making breach upon breach 
upon us, and has now carried away the head of l))is body -ivith 
a stroke, so that he, whom you saw a week ago distributing 
the holy mysteries, is now laid in the dust. But he still lives 
in the many excellent directions he has left us, both how to 

The Dean placed his son upon the foundation at Winchester . 
College, where he had himself been educated. At this sciiooi ,1 
Edward Young rem.ained till the election .after his eighteenth j 
birthday, the period at which those upon the foundation are 
superannuated. Whether he did not betray his abilities early - 
in life, or his masters had not skill enough to discover in thehr 
pupil any marks of genius lor which he merited reward, or no 
vacancy at Oxford aflbrded them an opportunity to bestow , 
upon him the reward provided for merit by William of 
Wykeham, certain it is, that to an Oxford fellow.ship our 
poet did not succeed. By chance, or by choice, New Collep;e 
does not number among its fellows him who wrote the Night 
Thoughts. 

On the 13th of October 1703 he was entered an Independent 
Member of New' College, that he might live at little e.xpen.se 
iiti the warden's lodgings, who was a particular friend of liis 
father, till he should be qualified to stand for a fellowship at 
All Souls’. In a few months the warden of New College died. 

He then removed to Corpus College. The president of this 


.society, .from regard also for his father, invited him thither, 
ill order to lessen Ins academical expenses. In ]?03 he Vv-as 
nominated to a law fellowship at All Souls’ by Archbishop 
Temiison, into whose hands it came by devolution. Such 
repeated patronage, while it justifies Burnet’ .s praise of the 
father, reflects credit on the conduct of the son. The manner 
in which it was exerted seems to prove that the father did not 
leave behind him in iicli we.alth. 

On the 23rd of April 1714 Young took his il egree of 
Bachelor of Civil Laws, and his Doctor’s degree on the 10th of 
June 1719- 

Soon after he went to Oxford he discovered, it is said, an 
inclination for pupils. Whether he ever commenced tutor is 
not known. None has hitherto boasted to have received his 
academical instruction from the author of the Night Thonghts. 

I t is certain that liis college was proud of him no less as a 
scholar than as a poet, for, in 1716, when the foundation of the 
Codrington Library was laid, two years after he had taken his 
Bachelor’s degree, he was appointed to speak the Latin ovation. 
This is at least particular for being dedicated in English To tht: 
Ladies of the Codrington Family. To these Ladies he says, 
'that he was unavoidably flung into a singularity, by being 
obliged to write an epistlc-declieatory void of commonplace, 
and .such an one as was never published before by any author 
whatever j that this practice absolved them from any obligation 
of reading what wuis presented to them; and that the book- 
seller approved of it because it would make people stare w'as 
absurd enough, and perfectly right,’ 

Of this oralion there is no appearance in his own edition of 
his works; and prefixed to an edition by Curll and Tonson, in 
1741, is a letter from Young to Curll, if Curll may be credited, 
dated December the .9th, 1739, wherein he says he has not 
ieisiire to review what he formerly wrote, and adds, ‘I have 
not the Eyislk to Lord Lonsdotvne. If you will take my advice, 
I would have you omit that, and the oration on Codringion. ' I 
think the collection will sell better without them.’ 

There are who relate, that, when first Young found Inmself 


indcperiflenl and his own master at All Souls’ he was not the 
oruameiit to religion and morality which he afterwards became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceased some time 
before by his death, and Young was certainly not ashamed 
to be patronised by the infamous Wharton. But WharUnt 
))cfrieiided in Young, perhaps, the poet, and particularly the 
tragedian. If virtuous authors must be patronised only by 
vu’tuous peers, who shall point them out ? 

Yet Pope is said by Ruffhead to have told W.nrburton that 
' Young had much of a sublime genius, though without common 
sense, so that his genius, having no guide, was y)erpetually 
liable to degenerate into bombast. This made him pass a 
foolitJi ijouth, the sport of peers and poets; but his having a; 
very good heart enabled him to support the clerical character 
when he assumed it, first with decency and afterwards rvith 
honour.’ 

They who think ill of Young’s , morality in the early part; 
of his life may perhaps be wrong, but Tindal could not eiT in 
his opinion of Young’s warmth and ability in the cause of 
religion, Tindal used to spend much of his time at iUl Souls’. 

' The other hoys,’ said the .atheist, ' 1 can alw.ays .answer, because 
1 always know whence they have their arguments, which I have 
read an hundred times ; but that fellow Young is continually’ 
pestering me with something of his own.’ 

After all, Tindal and the censiirers of Young may be 
reconcilable. Young might, for two or three years, have 
tried that kind of life in which his natural princijjles would 
not suSer him to wallow long. If this were so, he has left, 
behind him not only his evidence in favour of virtue, but the 
potent testimony of experience against vice. 

We shall soon see thtit one of his earliest productions was 
nore serious than what comes from the generality of unfledged 
poets. 

; Young perhaps ascribed the good fortune of Addison to the 
Poem to his Maje.sty,’ presented, with a copy of verses, to Somevs, 
and hoped that he also might soar to wealth and honours on 
wings of the same kind. Plis finst poetical flight was when 
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{Jueeii Anne 'called up to tlie House of Lords the soiis of the 
Earls of Northampton and Aylesbmy, and added, in one day, 
ten others to the number of peers. In order to reconcile the 
people to one at least of the new lords, he , published in 1712 
Ah Einstle to the Tliglil Bonourahle George Lord LmisclowHC. In 
this composition the poet pours out his panegyric with the 
extravagance of a young man who thinks his present stock of 
%veaith will never be exhausted. 

The poem, seems intended also to reconcile the public to the 
late peace. This is endeavoured to be done by showing that 
men are slain in war, and tliat in peace harvests wave and 
Bojmnerce swells her sail. If this be humanity, is it politics? 
Another purpose of this epistle appears to have been to 
prepare the public for the receptioir of some tragedy of his 
Own. His Lordship’s patronage, he says, will not let him 
■repent hu passion for the stage; and the particular praise 
bestowed on Othello and Oroonoko looks as if some such character 
as Zanga was even then in contemplation. The alFectionate 
mention of the death of his friend Harrison of New College, at 
the close of this poem, is an instance of Young’ .s .art, which 
displayed itself so wonderfully some time .afterwards in the 
Night Thoughts, of making the public a party in his private 
.sorrowi. 

Should justice call upon you to censure this 2ioem, it ought 
at least to be remembered that he did not insert it into his 
works, and that in the letter to Curll, as we have seen, he 
advises its omission. The booksellers, in the late body of 
English poetry, should liave distinguished what was deliberately 
rejected by tlie respective authors. This I shall be careful to 
do with regard to Young. ‘I think,’ says he, 'the following 
pieces in /oar volumes to be the most excusable of all that I 
have written, and I wish less apology was needful for these. 
As there is no recalling what is got abroad, the pieces here 
rejiublished I have revised and corrected, and rendered them 
as pardowaiilt' as it was in my imwer to do.’ 

Shall the gates of re}ientance be shut only against literary 


When Addison published Cato in 1713, Young had the honour 
of prefixing to it a recoinmendatoiy copy of verses. This is one 
of the pieces which the author of the Night Thoughts did not 
repubhsh, 

On the appearance of his Poem on the Last Day, Addison did 
not return Young’s compliment ; but The Englishman of October 
‘JO, 1713, which was probably written by Addison, speaks li/ind- 
somely of this poem. The Last Day was published soon after 
the peace. The Vice-Chancellor's for it was first 

printed at Oxford, is dated May the iptb, 1713. From the 
Exordium, Young appears to have spent some time on the 
composition of it. While other bards wilh Britain’s kero set them 
souls on fire, he draw.s, he says, a deeper scene. Marlborough 
had been considered by Britain as her hero, but, when the Last 
Day wa.s published, female cabal had blasted for a time the 
laurels of Blenheim. This serious poem was finished by Young 
as early as 1710, before he was thirty, for part of it is printed 
in the Taller. It was inscribed to the Queen, in a dedication, 
which, for some reason, he did not admit into his works. 
,It tells her that his only title to the great honour he now - 
does himself is the obligation he formerly received from her 
royal indulgence. , ; : 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unless he alluded 
to her being his godmother. He is said, indeed, to have been 
engaged at a settled stipend as a writer for the Court, In 
Swift’s Rhapsody on Poetry are these lines, speaking of the 
: COUl't— 

' Wlience Gay was banish’d in disgriice. 

Where Pope will never show his face, 

Where Y must torture Ins invention 

To flatter kuaves,' or lo.se his peiiMon.’ 

That Y- means Young is clear, from four other lines in 

the same poem — 

'Allcml, ye Popes and Youug'.s and Gays, 

And tune yom- harps and strew your hays ; 

Your panegyrics here provide; 

You cannot err on flattery’s side.' 
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Yet who bhall say wifch'certaiaty that Young was a peiisionei* ? 
lu all modern periods of this countiy, have not the ^vriters 
on one side been regularly called hirelings, and on the other 
':.:'patriots.? ■ ■ 

or the dedication, the complexion is clearly political. It 
pjie.'iks ill the highest terms of the hate peace; it gives her 
■ Majesty praise indeed for her victories, but says that the 
author is more pleased to see her rise from this lower world, 
soaring above the clouds, passing the first and second heavens, 
and leaving the fixed stars behind her — nor will he lose her 
-there, but keep her still in view through the boundless spaces , 
on the other side of creation in lier journey towards eternal 
bliss, till he behold the heaven of heavens open, and angels , 
receiving and conveying her still onward from the stretch of 
his imagination, which tires in her pursuit, and falls back again 
to e.arth. , 

The Queen w.as soon called away from this lower world, to a 
place where human praise or human flattery even less general 
than this are of little consequence. If Young thought the 
dedication contained only the iiraise of truth, he should not 
have omitted it in his works. Was he conscious of the 
exaggeration of party? Then he should not have written it. 
The poem itself is not without a glance to politics, notwith- 
standing the subject. The cry that the Church was in danger 
had not yet subsided. The Last Day, written by a layman, was 
much approved by the mini.stry and their friends. 

Before the Queen’s death, The force of Religion, or Vanquished 
Love, was sent into the world. This poem, is founded on the 
execution of Lady .lane Grey and her husband Lord Guilford 
in 1554! — a story chosen for the subject of a tragedy by Jidmund 
Smith, and wrought into a tragedy by Howe. The dedication 
of it to the Countess of Salisbury does not appear in hi.s owir 
edition. He hopes it may he some excuse for his presumption 
that the story could not have been read without thoughts of 
the Countess of Salisbury, though it had been dedicated to 
another. ‘To behold,’ he proceeds, ‘a person on/?/ virtuous, 
stirs in us a prudent regret ; to behold a per, son only amiable to 
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the sight, warms us wth.a reli^ous iiidigiiatioii ; but to turn 
our eyes on a Countess of Salisbury, gives us pleasure and 
improvement: it works a sort of miracle, occasions the bias of 
our nature to fall off from sin, and makes our very senses and 
affections converts to our religion and promoters of our ilnly/ 
ills flattery was as ready for the other sex as for ours, and was 
at least as well adapted. 

August the 27th, 1714', Pope writes to his friend Jervas that 
he is just arrived from Oxford— that every one is much eoncerne'd 
for the Queen’s death, hut that no panegyrics are ready yet for 
the King. Nothing like friendship had yet taken place between 
Pope and Young, for, soon after the event which Pope mentionFJ, 
Young published a poem on the Queen’s death and his Majesty’s 
accession to the throne. It is inscribed to Addison, then 
Secretary to the Iiords Justices. Whatever was the obligation 
which he had formerly received from Anne, the poet appears 
i to aim at something of the same sort from George. Of the : 
poem, the intention seems to have been to show that he had 
the same extravagant strain of praise for a king as for a queoni: 
To discover, at the very outset of a foreigner’s reign, that the9 
gods bless his new subjects in such a king, is something moire 
than praise. Neither was this deemed one of his excusahh' 
pieces. We do not find it in his works. 

Young’s father had been well acquainted with Lady Anher 
. Wharton, the first wife of TJiomas Wharton, Esq., afterwarcis^ 
Marquis of Wharton — a lady celebrated for her poetical talents 
by Burnet and by Waller. To the Dean of Sarum’s visitation 
sermon, already mentioned, were added some verses ‘ by that i: 
excellent poetess Mrs. Anne Wharton,’ upon its being translated 
into English, at the instance of Waller, by Atwood. Wharton, 
after he became ennobled, did not droj) the son of his old 
friend. In him, during the short time he lived. Young found ;i 
patroiij and in his dissolute descendant a friend and a companion. 
The Marquis died in April 17X5. The beginning of the next 
year the young Marquis set out upon his travels, from which he 
returned in about a twelvemonth. The beginning of 1717 
carried him to Ireland, where, says the Biogniphia, 'on the 


score of Iiis extrjiorcHnary qualities^ he bad the hononr done 
him of being admitted, though under age, to take his seat in 
the House of Lords.’ 

With this unhappy character it is not unlikely that Young 
went to Ireland. From his letter to Richardson on ' Original 
Gomposition,’ it is clear he was, at some period of his life, In 
that country. /I remembei*,’ says he, in that letter, speaking 
of Swift, ias I and others were talcing with him an evening 
walk, .about a mile out of Dublin, he stopped short; wc passed 
on, but, perceiving he did not follow us, I went hack, and 
found him fixed as a statue, and earnestly gazing iqiward at a 
noble elm, which in its uppermost branches was much withered 
and decayed. Pointing at it, he said, “ I shall be like that tree, 
I shall die at top.” ’ Is it not probable that this visit to Ireland 
was paid when he had an opportunity of going thither with his 
avowed friend and patron ? 

, From The Englishman it appears that a tragedy by Young was in 
the theatre so early as 1713. Yet Bvsiris was not brought upon 
Drury Lane stage till 1719. It was inscribed to the Duke of 
Newcastle, ‘ because the late instances he had received of his 
Grace’s undeserved and uncommon favour, in an affair of some 
consequence foreign to the theatre, had tiaken from him the 
privilege of choosing a patron.’ The dedication he afterwards 
suppressed. 

was followed in the year 1721 by The Rcticngn, Left 
at liberty now to choose his patron, he dedicated this famous 
tragedy to the Duke of Wharton. 'Your Grace,’ says the 
dedication, 'has been pleased to make yourself accessary to 
the following scenes, not only by suggesting the most beautiful 
incident in them, but by making all possible provision for the 
success of the whole. 

his Grace should have suggested the incident to which 
he alludes, wh.atever that incident be, is not unlikely. The last 
mental exertion of the superannuated young m.an, in his quarters 
at Lerida, in Sjiain, was some scenes of a tragedy on the .story 
■ of; Mary Queen of Scots. 

Dryden dedicated Mcmiage u la Mode to Whsirton’s infamous 



relation Rochester, whom he acknowledges not only as the de- 
fender of his poetry, but as the jpromoter of his fortune. Young 
concludes his address to Wharton thus — ' My present fortune is 
his bounty, and my future his care, which i will venture to say 
will he always remembered to his honour, since he, I know, 
intended his generosity as an encour.'igcmcnt to merit, though, 
through his very ijardonable partiality to one who hears him so 
sincere a duty and respect, I happen to receive the benefit of 
it.' That he ever had such a patron as Wharton, Young 
took all the pains in his power to conceal from the world, 
by excluding tins dedication from his works, He should 
have remembered that he at the same time concealed his 
obligation to Wharton for the most heemliful incident in v/h&t is 
surely not his least beautiful composition. The passage just 
quoted is, in a poem afterwards addressed to Walpole, literally ' 
copied: — 

' Be this thy partial smile from censure free ; 

Twas meant for merit, though it fell on me.’ 

While Young, who, in his Love of Fame, complains grievously 
how often dedications mash an JEthiop white, was painting an 
• amiable Duke of Wharton in perishable prose. Pope was perhaps 
beginning to describe the scorn and wonder of his days in lasting 


To the patronage of such a character, had Young studied 
men as much as Pope, he would have known how little to have ’ 
trusted. Young, however, was certainly indebted to it for 
something material ; and the Duke’s regard for Young, added 
to his ' lust of praise,’ procured to All Souls’ College a donation, 
which was not forgotten by the poet when he dedicated The 
Eevenge. ■■/■■■W''::!; 

It will surprise you to see me cite second Atkins, Case blC, 
Stiles versus the Attorney General, llth March 1740, as 
■ authority for the life of a i)oct. But biographers do not 
always find such certain guides as' the oaths of those wdiose 
lives they write. Chancellor Hardwicke was to determine 
whether two annuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton to 
Young, were for legal considerations. One was dated the 24lh 
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of March 1119, aud accounted for his Grace's bounty in a style 
princely and commendable, if not legal — ' considering that the 
public good is advanced by the encouragement of learning and 
the polite artfi, and being pleased therein with the attempts of 
Dr. Young, in consideration thereof, and of the love he bore, 
him, etc.’ The otlier wa.s dated the 10th of July 1722. 

Young, on his examination, swore that lie quitted the Exeter 
family, and refused an annuity of £100 which had been offered 
hitii for his life if he would continue tutor to Lord Burleigh, 
upon the pres, sing .solicitations of the Duke of Wharton, and his 
Grace’s assurance.s of providing for him in ii nincli more ample 
manner. It also appeared that the Duke had given him a 
bond for £600, dated the l.'ith of March 1721, in consideration 
of his taking several journeys, and being at great expenses, in 
order to be chosen member of the House of Commons at the 
Duke’s desire, and in consideration of his not taking two livings 
of ;6200 and £400 in the gift of All Souls’ College, on liis 
Grace’s promises of serving and advancing him in the world. 

Of his. adventures in the Exeter family I am unable to give 
any account. The attempt to get into Parliament was at 
Cirencester, where Young stood a contested election, His 
Grace discovei'ed in him talents for oratory as well as for 
poetrj\ Nor was this judgment wrong. Young, after he took 
orders, became a very popular preacher, and was much follo-wed 
for the grace and animation of his delivery. By his oratorical 
talents he was once in his life, according to the Biograpkin, 
deserted. As he was preaching in his turn at St. James’s, he 
plainly perceived it was out of his [lowcr to commavid Llui 
attention of his audience. This so jiffeoled the feelings of tlu‘ 
preacher that he sat back in the pulpit and burst into tear.s, 
But we must pursue hi.s poetical life. 

In 171f) he lamented the death of Addison, in a loi.li'f 
addressed to their common friend 'fickell. I'br Ib(i .scen l, 
history of the following line.s, if they contain any, it is now 
.•vain to seek : ' 

‘ Li Joy once join’d, in sorrow, now, for ypims--- 
Partner in grief, aud Itrother of my tears, 

Tiekoll, accept this verse, thy mournl'ul due.' 


From your account of Tiekell it appears that he and Young 
used to 'communicate to each other whatever verses they 
wrote, even to the least things.’ 

In 1719 appeared a Paraphrase on pari of the Booh of 
Parker, to whom it is dedicated, had not long, by 
means of the seals, been qualified for a patron. Of this work 
the author’s opinion may be known from his lettc'.r to Curl! : 

' You seem, in the collection you propose, to have omitted wlifit 
I think may claim the first place in it — I mean a TmnsLdhn 
from Part of Job, printed by Mr. Tonson.’ 'f’he dedicalioj:, 
which was only suifered to appear in Tonson’s edition, while it 
.speaks with satisfaction of his present velirement, seems to 
make an unusual struggle to escape from retirement. But 
every one who sings in the dark does not sing from joy. it is 
addressed, in no common strain of flatteiy, to a Chancellor, of; 
whom he clearly appears to have had no kind of knowledge. 

Of his Satires it would not have been impossible to fix the 
dates without the assistance ot first editions, which, as you had 
occasion to observe in your account of Dryden, are with 
difficulty found. Wc must then have referred to the poems 
•to discover when they were written. For these internal notes of 
time we should not have referred in vain. The first Satire 
laments that ‘Guilt’s chief foe in Addison has fled.’ Thev 
second, addressing himself, asks, 

‘ Is tliy ambition sweating for a rhyme, ' . ' : 

Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? ’ 

A fool at is a fool indeed.’ 

The Satires were originally published separately in folio, under 
the title of The Universal Passion. These passages fix the 
appearance of the first to about 1725, the time at which it came 
out. As Young seldom suifered his pen to dry after he had 
once dipped it in poetry, we may conclude that he began his 
Satires soon after he had written the Paraphrase on Job. 
The last Satire was certainly finished in the beginning of the 
year 1726 In December 1725 the King, in his passage from 
Helvoetsluys, escaped with great difficulty from a storm by 


1aii;lh!g' at Rye; and the conclusion of the Satire turns the 
esc£i])e into a sniracle, in such an encomiastic strain of coiiipli- 
nienl as ptinUy loo often seeks to pay to royalty. 

From the sixth of tliese poems -vve learn, 

Midst empire’s charms, how Carolina's heart 
Glow’d with the love of virtue and of art 

since the grateful poet tells us in the next couplet, 

y fiivour is diffused to that degree, 

Excess of goodness ! it has dawn’d on me.' 

Mer Majesty had stood godmother and given her name to a 
daughter of the lady whom Young married in 1731. 

The fifth Satire, On Women, was not published till 1727 ; and 
■ the sixth not till 1728. 

To these poems, when, in 1728, he gathered them into one 
publication, he prefixed a preface, in which he observes, tliat 
'no man can converse much in the world but, at what he meets 
with, he must either be insensible or grieve, or be angry or 
smile. Now to smile at it, and turn it into ridicule,’ adds he, 
' I think most eligible, as it hurts ourselves least and gives vice 
and folly the greatest off’encc. Laughing at the niisconduct of 
the world, will, in a great measure, ease us of any more 
disagreeable passion about it. One passion is more effectually 
driven out by another than by reason, whatever some teach.’ 
So wrote, and so of course thought, the lively and witty 
satirist at the gr.we age of almost fifty, who, many yeans 
earlier in life, wrote the Lrui Day. After all. Swift pronounced 
of thc.se Satires, that they should cither have been moi'e angry 
or more merry. 

Is it not somewhat singular that Young preserved, without 
any palliation, this preface, so bluntly decisive in favour of 
laughing at the world, in the same collection of his works 
•which contains the mournful, angry, gloomy Night Thoughts r 
At the conclusion of the preface he applies Plato’s beautiful 
fable of the Birth of Love to modern poetry, with the addition, 
'that Poetry, like Love, is a little subject to blindnes.s, which 
von. IXT. p 
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From yonr account of Tickell it appcarfj that in; and Young 
used to ' comnaunicate to each other whatever versea they 
wrote, even to the least things,’ 

In 3 719 appe-ared a ParaphraMi on pari of l/u: Uonk of 
Job. Parker, to whom it is dedicated, lind not long, by 
means of the seals, been qualified for a paLron. < )f this work 
the author’s opinion may be known from his letter to t'iu-11 : 

‘ You seem, in the collection you propose, lo have omitted what 
I think may claim the first place in it — I mean a. Trunxlation 
from Part of Job, printed by Mr, Tonson,' The dedication, ;; 
which was only suffered to appear in Tonson's edition, while it 
speaks with satisfaction of his present retirement, seems to 
make an unusual struggle to escape from retirement. But ^ 

every one who sings in the dark does not sing from joy. It is 
addressed, in no common strain of flattery, to a Chancellor, of 
whom he clearly appears to have had no kind of knowledge. 

Of his Satires it wotdd not have been impossible to fix the 
dates without the assistance of first editions, which, as jmu had ’ 
occasion to observe in your account of Dryden, arc with 
difficulty found. We must then have referred to the poems 
to discover vvhen they were written. For these intciaial notes of 
time we should not have referred in vain. The first Satire 
laments that ‘Guilt’s chief foe in Addison has fled.’ The ; 
second, addressing himself, asks, 

‘ Is thy ambitiou sweating for a rhyme. 

Thou uuainhitious fool, at this late time 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed.’ 

The Satires wore originally 2 JHblished separately in folio, under 
the title of 'I7ie Universal Passion. These passages fix the 
appearance of the first to about 172.7, the time at which it came 
out. As Young seldom suffered liis pen to dry after he had 
once diirped it in poetry, we may conclude that he beg;ni his 
Satires soon after: he had written ftie Paraphrase on Job. w, 
The last Satire was certainly finished in the beginning of the 
year 1796. In December 1725 the King, in his pass.'ige from 
I-lelvoetsluys, escaped with great difficulty from a storm by 
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Ifindirig ai Kyo; and the conclusion' of the Satire iiD’iis ihc 
esciipc. into ii miracle, in such an encomiastic strain of conijvli- 
mesit as jjoelry too often seeks to pay to royalty. 

From the sixth of these poems Ave learn. 


since the grateful poet tells us in the next couplet, 

^ : 'r- ■ ' Her favour is diffused lo that degree, 

Excess of goodness ! it Jias dawn'd ou me.' 

Her Majesty had stood godmother and given her name to a 
daughter of the lady Avhom Voung married in 1731. 

The fifth Satire, Ou Women, was not published till 17S7 ; and 
■■ ■ ii the sixth not till 1728. = 

To 'these poems, when, in 1728, he gathered them into one 
publication, he prefixed a preface, in which he observes, that 
'no man can converse much in the world but, at what he meets 
with, he must either be insensible or grieve, or be angry or 
smile. Now to smile at it, and turn it into ridicule,’ adds he, 
I think most eligible, as it hurts ourselves least and gives vice 
and folly the greatest offence. Laughing at the misconduct of 

i '- the AAmrld, will, in a great measure, ease us of any more 

disagreeable passion about it. One passion is more effectually 
driven out by another than by reason, whatever some teach.' 
So ivrole, and so of course thouglit, the lively and witty 
satirist at the grave age of almost fifty, who, many years: 
earlier in life, wrote the Lad Day. After all. Swift pronounced 
of these Satires, that they should either have been more angry 
.i. , '.or-more merry, 

Is it not .somewhat singular that Young preserved, Avilhout 
' any palliation, this jireface, so bluntly decisive in favour of ; 
laughing at the world, in the same collection of his works ; 
Avhich contains the mournful, angry, gloomy Night. Thonghlst: : 

At the conclusion of the preface he applies Plato's beautiful 
fable of the Birth of Love to modern poetry, with the addition, 

' that Poetry, like Love, i.s a little subject to blindness, which 
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tnakes her mistake her way to preferments and honours ; and 
lliiil she retains a dutiful admiration of her father’s family, hut 
divides her favours, and generally lives with her mother’s 
relations.’ Poetry, it is true, did not lead Young to p re terra en Is 
or 1,0 honours, but was there not something like hlindncss in 
the llatlery which he sometimes forced her, and her sister 
Prose, to utter ? She was always, indeed, taught by him to 
entertain a most dutiful admiration of riches ; but surely Young, 
though nearly related to Poetry, had no connection with her 
whom Plato makes the mother Love. That he could not well 
complain of being related to Poverty appears clearly from the 
frequent bounties which his gratitude records, and from 
wealth which he had left behind him. Ey The Vimersal- r 
Passmiha acquired no vulgar fortune — more than three thousand 
pounds. A considerable sum has already been swallowed 
up in the South Sea. For this loss he took the vengeance of 
an author. His Muse makes poetical use more than once of a 
' South Sea Dream.’ . , 

It is related by Mr. Spence, in hi.s Manuscript Anecdotes, on’ , 
the authority of Mr. Rawlinson, that Young, upon the puhli- , 
cation of his Universal Passion, received from the Duke of j 
Grafton two thousand pounds, and that, when one of his j 
friends exclaimed. Two thousand pounds forapomi! he said it 1 
was the best bargain he ever made in his life, for the poem was 
worth four thousand. , 

Tins story may be true, but it seems to have been raised 
from the two answers of Lord Burghley and Sir Philip Sidney ; 
in Spenser’s Life. ■ 

After inscribing his Satires, not without the hope of prefciv- „| 
raents and honours, to the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Dodington, i 
Mr. Spencer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germain, and Sir Robert 
Walpole, lie returns to plain panegyric. In 1 72C he addressed 
a poem to Sir Robert Walpole, of which the title sufficiently 
explains the intention. If Young was a ready celebvator, he ; 
did not endeavour, or did not choose, to be a lasting one. The ' 
Instalment is among the pieces he did not julmit into the ' 
number of his excusable writings. Yet it contains a couplet 
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which pretends to pant after the power of bestowing im- 
morlality ; 

' Oh how I long;, enkindled by the theme, 

In deep eternity to launch thy name !' 

I I The bounty of the former reign seems to have been con- 

tinued, possibly increased, in this. Whatever it was, the poet 
thought he deserved it, for he was not ashamed to acknow- 
his acknowledgment, would now perhaps 
have been known : 

'My breast, O Walpole, glows with gratefid fire. 

The streams of royal bounty, turn’d by thee, 

Refresh the dry domains of poesy.’ 

If the purity of modern patriotism term Young a pensioner, it 
mush at least be confessed he was a grateful one. 

The reign of the new monarch was ushered in by Young with 
I Oceatij an Ode. The hint of it was taken from the royal 
. J speech, which recommended the increase and encourage- 
oieut of the seamen ; that they might be invited, rather than he 

S '> : eompelled by force and violence, to enter into the se^'vice of their 

comilry — a plan which humanity must lament that policy has 
not even yet been able, or willing, to carry into execution. 
-J f Prefixed to the original publication were an ' Ode to the King,’ 
i I 'Pater Patria*,' and an 'Kssay on Lyric Poetry.’ It is but justice 
to confess that ho preserved neither of them, and that the ode 

i itself, which in the first edition and in the last consists of 
, seventy-three stanzas, in the author’s own edition is reduced to 
I forty-nine. Amongst the omitted passages is A Wish, that 
concluded the poem, which few would have suspected Young 
t of forming ; and of which few, after having formed it, would 
r , confess something like their shame by suppression. 

: ft .stood originally so high in the author’s opinion, that he 

I ^ entitled the poem. Ocean, an Ode. Concluding with a Wish. This 
I f wish consists of thirteen stanzas. The first runs thus : 

- i- 

|, 'Omayl steal 

; i ' Along the vale 

I I Of liumble life, secure from foes ! 
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My fricRfl sincere, 

My judgment clear, 

And gentle Imsiness my repose ! ’ 

The three last stanzas ai-e not more remarkable Ibr juel rliymcR, 
but, altogether, they -will make rather a curious page in the life 
of Young: 

' Prophetic schemes, ; ■ 

And golden dreams, I 

May I, unsaiiguine, cast away 1 \ ^ i =11 

Have what I Aarc, : ,; = 

And live, not /caw, : 

Enamour’d of the present day ! 

'My hours my own! ; ; = ; 

My faults unknown ! j 'M'! 

My chief revenue in content ! 

Then leave one ietWB = .■ ;,: = = « 

Of honest /ime ! = = = . 

And scorn the labour’d monument ! , / =.= 

' Unhurt my urn 
'fill that great (urn 
Wlien nughty Nature’s self shall die, 

Time cease to glide. 

With human pride, 

Sunk in the ocean of eternity ! ’ 

it is whimsical that he, who was soon to bid adieu to rhyme, 
should fix upon a measure in which rhyme abounds even to 
satiety. Of this he .said, in his ‘ Essay on Lyric Poetry ’ prefixed 
to the poem, 'For the more harmony likewise 1 chose, the 
frequent retmm of rhyme, which laid me under great diffieulties. 
But difficulties overcome give grace and pleasure. Nor can f 
account for the pleasure of rhyme in general (of wbiclii the 
moderns are too fond) but from this truth.’ Yet the. inodcrns 
surely deserve not much censure for their fondness of what, by 
his own confession, affords pleasure, and abounds in harmony. 

The next paragraph in his essay did not .occur to him %vhen 
he talked of ihaf greaf turn in tlie .stanza just quoted. ‘But 
then the writer must tajee care that the difficulty is overcome. 
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Thai is, he must make rhyme consistent with as perfect sense 
: and espression as could be expected if he was perfectly free 

j I from that shackle.’ 

■- Another part of this e.ssay will convict the following stanaa 

. of, what every reader will discover in it, imolwilnrij burksqw : 


Tlie syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock. 
The breaking spout. 

The niars gone out, 

Tlie boiling streight, the monster’s shock. 


But would the English poets fill quite so many volumes if all 
, their productions were to be tried, like this, by an elaborate 
easriy on each particular species of poetry of wliich they exhibit 
;; specimens? 

i If Young be not a lyric poet, he is at least a critic in 
( that sort of poetry j and, if his lyric poetry can be proved 
, bad, it "was first proved so by his own criticism. This surely 
! is candid. 

4 ' Milbonrne was styled by Pope i/te fairest of Critics, only 
because he exhibited his own version of Virgil to be coni- 
; pared with Dryden’s which he condemned, and with which 
_ every reader had it otherwise in his power to compare it. 

. Young was surely not the most unfair of poets for prefixing to a 
lyric composition an ^ Essay on Lyric Poetry ' .so just and impar- 
i i tial as to condemn himself. 

' We shall soon come to a work, before which wc find indeed 
no critical essay, but which disdains to shrink from the touch- 
, Slone of the severest critic ; and which cei’t.amly, as I remember 
: to have heard you say, if it contains some of the worst, contains 
'.i also some of the best things ill the language. 

. Soon after the appearance of Ocean, when he was almost fifty, 
'Young entered into Orders, In April 1728, not long after he 
■put on the gown, he was appointed Chaplain to George the 
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he immediately withdrew from the stage. The managers 
resigned it with some reluctance to the delicacy of the now 
clergyman. The epilogue to ZV/e jB?-oifAenVj the only appendage 
to any of his three jJays which he added himself, is, i believe, 
the only one of the kind. He calls it an hinloriecd epilogue^ 
Finding that Guilt’s dreadful close his narrow scene denied, hcj in 
a manner, continues the tragedy in the epilogue, and relates 
how Rome revenged the shade of Demetrius, and punished 
for this flight’s deed. 

Of Young’s taking Orders something is told by the biographer 
of Pope, which places the easiness and simplicity of the poet in 
a singular light. When he determined on the Church, he did 
not address himself to Sherlock, to Atterbury, or to Hare for 
the best instructions in Theology, but to Pope, who, in a 
youthful frolic, advised the diligent perusal of Thomas Aqiiinas, 
With this treasure Young retired from interruption to an 
obscure place in the suburbs. His poetical guide to godliness 
hearing nothing of him during half a year, and apprehending 
he might have carried the jest too far, sought after him, and 
found him just in time to prevent what Ruffhead calls an 
irreirievahle derangement. : 

That attachment to his favourite study which made him think 
a poet the surest guide in his new pi'ofession, left him little 
doubt whether poetry was the surest path to its honours and 
preferments. Not long, indeed, after he took Orders, he 
published in prose, 1728," A True Estimate of Human Life, 
dedicated, notwithstanding the Latin quotations with which it 
abounds, to the Queen; and a sermon jn'eached before the 
House of Commons, 1729, on the martyrdom of King Charles, 
eiitituled, An Apology for Prawes, or ike lleverence due to Gow.rn- 
ment But the Second Discourse, the counterpart of his Estimate, 
without which it cannot be called a true estimate, t\\a\xg\\ in 1728 
it was announced as som to he published, never appeared, and 
his old friends the Muses were not forgotten. In 17.80 he 
relapsed to poetry, and sent into the world Impcrimi Fclagi : 
‘ a Naval Lyric, written in imitation of Pindar's Spirit, occasioned 
by plis Majesty’s Return from Hanover, September 1729, and 
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the succeeding Peace/ It is inscribed to the Duke of Cliandos. 
In the preface we are told, that the Ode is the most spirited 
kind of poetrj’', and that the Pindaric is the moat airirited kind 
of ode. ‘ This T speak/ he adds, with sufficient candour, ‘ at 
my own very great peril. But truth has an eternal title to our 
confession, though W'e are sure to sniFer by it.’ Behold, again, 
the fairest qf poets. Young’s Ivipermm Pelagif as well as his 
tragedies, was ridiculed in Fielding’s Tom Thumb-, but, let us 
not forget that it was one of his pieces which the author of the 
Might Thoughts deliberately refused to own. 

Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he published two 
Epistle.s to Pope, concerning the Authors of the Age, 17S0. Of 
these poems one occasion seems to have been an apprehension, 
lest from the liveliness of his satires he should not be deemed 
sufficiently serious for promotion in the Church. 

In July 1730 he was presented by his College to the rectory 
of Welwyn in Plertfordshire. In May 1731 he married Lady 
Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the Earl of Litchfield, and widow 
of Colonel Lee. Plis connection with this lady arose from his 
father’s acquaintance, already mentioned, with Lady Anne 
Wharton, who was coheiress of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, in 
Oxfordshire. Poetry had lately been taught by Addison • to 
aspire to the arms of nobility, though not with e-xtraordinary 
happiness. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave himself up 
in some measure to the comforts of liis new connection, and to 
the expectations of that preferment which he thought due- to 
his poetical talents, or, at least, to the manner in which they 
had so frequently been exerted. 

The next jiroduction of his Muse was The Sea-piece, in two 
/■odesv-;. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an -'Extempore 
Epigram on Voltaire,’ who, when he was in England, ridiculed, 
in the company of the jealous English poet, Milton’s allegory of 
Sin and Death — 

'You are so witty, profligate; and tliiii. 

At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin. ’ 
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From Uie following passage in the poetical decllfalioii of his 
Sea-piece to Voltaire, it seems that his < 3 xtcrapoi'aiicous reproof, 
if it must he extemporaneous, for what few will now alfirm 
Voltaire to have deserved any reproof, was something longer 
. than a distich, and something more genHe thair llie distich just 
quoted. . 

'No .stranger. Sir, though bom in foreign climes, 

On. .Oom!< downs, when Mil ton’s page, 

With Sin and Death provoked thy rage. 

Thy rage provoked, who soothed with nentle rh)rme,s ? ’ 

' By Dorset downs he probably meant Mr. Dodington’s seal. In 
Pitt’s poems is ' An Epistle to Dr. Edward Young, at E.'istburv 
in Dorsetshire, on the lleview at Sarum,’ 1722. 

‘ While with your Dodiiigton retired yousit, 

Charm’d with his flowing Burgundy and wit,’ etc, \ 

Thomson, in his Aidnmn, addressing Mr. Dodington, calls hisr 
scat the seat of the Muses, 

'tVhero, in the secret bower and winding walk. 

For virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay;’ 

The praises Thomson bestows but a few lines before on Philips, 

"' the second 

‘ Wiio nobly durst, in rliyme-un fetter’d verse, 

With British freedom sing the British song ; ’ 

. .added to Thomson’s example and success, might perhaps induce 
Young, as we shall see presently, to write his great work with- 
out rhyme. , 

In 173t he published 'The Foreign Address, or the Be.st 
. Alignment for Peace ; occasioned by the Briti.sh Fleet and the 
Posture of Alfairs. Written in the Character of a Sailor.’ It is 
not to he found in the author’s four volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of overtaking 
Pindar, and perhaps at last re, solved to turn his ambition to some 
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originnl qjeeie.s of poetry. . This poem concludes with .1 formal 
farewell to Ode. which few of Young's readers will regret : 

'iMy .shell which Olio gave^ which Kings applaud^ 

Which Europe’s Weeding Genius call’d abroad. 

Adieu !■’ 

Xn a species of poetry altogether his own he next tried his 
skill, and succeeded. 

I Of his wife he was deprived in 1741. She had lo.st in her 
lifetime, at seventeen years of age, an amiable daughter, who 
was just married to Mr. Temple, son of Lord Palmerston. This 
, w'as her three childi-en by Colonel Lee. Mr. Temple did 

not long remain after his wife. Mr. and Mrs, Temple have 
always been considered as Philander and Narcissa. If they W'ere 
they did not die long before Lady E, Young. How suddenly apd 
how nearly together the deaths of the three persons whom he 
laments happened, none who has read the Night Thoughts — 
and who has not read them needs to be informed. 

' Insatiate Archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft Hew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill’d her horn.’ 

To the soiToiv Young felt at his losses we are indebted for these 
poems. There is a pleasure sure in sadness which mourners 
only know. Of these poems, the two or three first have beeir 
perused perhaps more eagerly and more frequently than the 
rest. When'he got as far as the fourth or fifth his grief was 
naturally either diminished or exhausted. We find the .same 
religion, the same piety, but we hear less of Philander and of 
n Narcissa. . 

Mrs. Temple died m her hmlal hour at Nice. Young, with 
the rest of her family, .accompanied her to the Continent. 

M Hew. I snatch'd her from the rigid North, 

The poet seems to dwell with more melancholy on the deaths 
of Philander and Narcissa than of his wife. But it i.s only for 
this reason. He wlio runs and reads may remember that in 
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llie Nighi Thoughts Philander and Narcissa are often mentio l 
and often lamented. To recollect lamentaljons over ' ? 
author’s wife, the memory must have been charged v/ith dist ■; 
passages. This lady brought him one child, Frederick, ^ 
living, to whom the Prince of Wales was godfather. 

That domestic grief is, in the first instance, to be than' iv 
for these ornaments to onr language it is impossible to dt 
, Nor would it be common hardiness to contend that work t 
discontent had no hand in these joint productions of poetry a 
jiiety. Yet am I by no means sure that, .at any rate, we shm’., 
not have had something of the same colour from Youiig i : ; 
pencil, notwithstanding the liveliness of his satires. In so Ion 
a life, causes for discontent and occasions for grief must haf 
occiiiTed. It is not clear to me that his Muse was not sittiny 
upon the watch for the first which happened. Night 2'koughl. 
were not uncommon to her, even when first shi visited the 
poet, and at a time when he himself was remarki 'ile neither ■ , 
for gravity nor gloominess. In his Last Day, almost, is earliest 
poem, he calls her the jb«« 2, - i i- 

— ; whom dismal scenes delight,' f f 

Frequent at tombs and in the realms of Night. ’ 

In the prayer which concludes the second book of the same.fi 
poem, he says — ■ af 

‘ — Oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night | 

To sacred thoiiglit may forcibly invite. • ! 

Oh ! iioM' divine to tre.ad the milky way, ' 4 

To the bright palace of Eternal Day ! ’ 

When Young was writing a tragedy, Wharton is said by 
Spence to have sent him a luiman skull with a candle in it as a ! 
lamp, and the poet is reported to have used it. i 

What he calls The True Estimate of Humaii Life, wliich has 
.already been mentioned, exhibits only the wrong side of the i 
tapestry, and being asked why he did not show the right, lie is i 
said' to have replied he could not — ^though by others it has been 
told me that this was finished, but that a lady’s monkey tore 
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origin {g it altogether fair to dress up the poet for the man, 
fars^^jj i.jj the gloominess of the Night Thoughts to prove the 
looininess of Young, and to show that liis genius, like the 
genius of Swift, was in some measure the sullen inspiration of 
.fjfiijdiscoutent ? 

From them %vho inswcr in the affirmative it should not be 
: ; concealed that, though Invisihilia non dedpiunt was inscribed 
upon a deception in Young's grounds, and Ambulantes in horto 
audih'uni voeem Dei on a building in his garden, his parish was 
isi i i to the good humour of the author of the Night Thought: 

pi ;’for an assembly and a bowling gi-eeu. 

Wliether you think with me, I know not, but the famous 
nisi homm always appeared to me to savour 
i3 ( more of female weakne i than of manly reason. He that has 
I' too much feeling to speak ill of the dead, who, if they cannot 
defend themselves, are at least ignorant of his abuse, will not 
hesitate by the most wanton calumny to destroy the quiet, the 
■ reputation, the fortune of the living. Censure is not heard 
beneath the tomb any more than praise. De morluis .nil nisi 
verum — De vivis nil nisi hontim — would approach perhaj)S much 
nearer to good sense. After all, the few handfuls of remaining 
' dust which once composed the body of the author of the Night 
1 Thoughts, feel not much concern whether Young passes now for 
a man of soitow or for a fellow of hi/mUe jest. To this favour 
must come the whole family of Yorick. His immortal part, 

; wherever that now dwells, is still less solicitous on this head. 

But to a son of worth and sensibility it is of some little 
consequence whether contemporaries believe, and posterity 
be taught to believe, that his debauched and reprobate life 
cast a Stygian gloom over the evening of his fatlier’s days, 
saved him the trouble of feigning a character completely 
detestable, and succeeded at last in bringing his grejj hairs 
’%: ':n}ith sorrotv to Ihe grewe. 

The humanity of the world, little satisfied with inventing 
perhaps a melancholy disposition for the father, proceeds next 
to invent an argument in support of their invention, and 
chooses that Lorenzo should be Young's own son. The 
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llie Night Tkouglits Philander and Narcissa arc nfteii mentio ' 
and often lamented. To recollect lameutalioiiM over ' 
author’s wife, the memory must have been chavp;ed with disl ' 
passages. This lady brought him one child, rredcriek, ! 
living, to whom the Prince of Wales was godfuther. 

That domestic grief is, in the first instance, to be than' 
for these ornaments to our language it is impossible to dt 

it be common hardiness to contend that work ; . 
discontent had no hand in theSe joint productions of poetry a 
piety. Yet am I by no means sure that, at any rate, wo shoi. 
not have had something of the same colour from Young ■: 
pencil, notwithstanding the liveliness of his satires. In so Ion 
a life, causes for discontent and occasions for grief must hai 
occurred. It is not clear to me that his Muse was not sittin, 
upon the watch for the first which happened. Night Tkotighl 
were not uncommon to her, even when first she visited the 
poet, and at a time when he himself was remarkable neither 
for gravity nor gloominess. In liis Lant Day, almost his earliest 
poem, he calls her the melancholy maid, , 

' whom dismal scenes delight, 

Fiequent at tombs and in the realms of Night.’ 

In the prayer which concludes the second book of the same 
poem, he says — 

' — Oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night. 

To sacred thought may forcildy invite. 

Oh ! how divine to tread tlie milky way, 

• ^ To the bright palace of .Eternal Day ! ’ 

i' When Young was writing a tragedy, Wharton is said by 
Spence to have sent him a human skull with a candle in it as a 
amp, and the poet is reported to have used it. 

: What he calls The True Eslimaie of Human 7J/c, which has 
already been mentioned, exhibits only the wrong side of the 
tapestry, and being a.sked why he did not show the right, he is 
saidTo have replied he could not — though b}' others it has been 
told me that this was finished, but that a lady’s monkey tore 
it in pieces before there existed any copy. 
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Still, is it altogether fair to dress 'ui> the poet for the man, 
and to b' ng the gloominess of tlxe ■ Thoughts to prove tlio 
gloominess of Young, and to show that his genius, lihe the 
genius of Swift, was in some measure the sullen inspiration of 
“discontent? ; 

From them wLj answer in the affirmative it should not be 
concealed that, though Invisihilia non deeijmmi was inscribed 
upon a deception in Young’s grounds, and Amhulanles in hoHo 
midierunl voccni Dei on a building in his garden, his parish was 
indebted to the good humour of the author of the Night ThoughU 
for -an assembly and a bowling green. 

you think with me, I know not, but the famous 
De moriuis nil nisi bonum always appeai'ed to me to savour 
more of female weakness than of manly reason. He tlnat has 
too much feeling to speak ill of the dead, who, if they cannot 
defend themselves, are at least ignorant of his abuse, will not 
he.sitate by the most wanton calumny to destroy the quiet, the 
reputation, the fortune of the living. Censure is not heard 
beneath the tomb any more than praise. De moriuis nil nisi 
venm — De vivis nil nisi bonmn — would approach perhaps much 
nearer to good sense. After all, the few handfuls of remaining 
dust which once composed the body of the author of the Night 
Thoughts, feel not much concern whether Young passes now for 
a man of sorrow or for a jelloiv of hi/mite jest. To this favour 
must come the whole family of Yorick. His immortal part, 
wherever that now dwells, is still less solicitous on this head. 

But to a sou of worth and sensibility it is of some little 
consequence whether contemporaries believe, and posterity 
be taught to believe, that bis debauched and reprobate life 
cast a Stygian gloom over the evening of his father’s days, 
saved him tlie trouble of feigning a character completely 
detestable, and succeeded at last in bringing his gi-eg hairs 
mth sorrow to the grave. 

The humanity of the world, little satisfied with inventing 
pcrhap,s a melancholy disposition for the father, proceeds next 
to invent an argument in support of their invention, and 
chooses that Lorensso should be Young’s own son. The 
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Biographiu twicl cvevy account of Young pretty roundly asHovt 
this to be the fact — of the absolute impossi])ility of wliich, 
the BingrripMn itself, in particnlai- dates, contalua uutleuiablt! 
evidence. Headers I know there are of a strange Uiru of luiud 
Avbo will hereafter pursue the Niglii T/ioiighlx with less satis- 
faction, who will wish they had still been deceived, who ivill 
quan-el with me for discov'cring that no such character as 
their Lorenzo ever yet disgraced human nature or broke a 
father’s heart. Yet would these admirers of the sublime and 
terrible be oifended, should you set them down for cruel and 
for savage. 

Of this report, inhuman to the surviving son, if it be un- 
true, In proportion as the character of Lorenzo is diabolical, 
where are we to find the proofs? Perhaps it is clear from 
.:'.:v:i:'''‘''''.'the:poems. ' , ■ 

•From the first line to the last of the Nigki Thoughts no one 
expression can he discovered which betrays anything like the 
father. In the Second Night I find an expression which betrays 
something else : that Lorenzo was his fi’iend, one, it is possible, 
of his former companions — one of the Duke of Whartoifs set. 
The poet styles him gay Jriend — an appellation not very 
natural from a pious incensed father to such a being as he 
paints Lorenzo, and that being his son. 

But let us see how he has sketched this dreadful portrait, 
from the sight of some of whose features the artist himself 
must have turned away with horror — a subject more shocking, 
if his only child really sat to him, than the crucifixion of 
Michael Angelo, upon the horrid story told of whiclr. Young 
composed a short poem of fourteen lines in the early part of 
life, which he did not think deserved to he republished; 

In the First Night, the address to the poet’s supposed son is, 

‘ Lorenzo, fortune makes her court to tliee.’ 
in the Fifth Night — 

' And burns Lorenzo stiU for the sublime 
Of life ? to hang his auy nest on bigii ? ' 

Is this a picture of the son of the rector of Welwyn ? 
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the Night Thoughts would seem to provcj did not a ))assage in 
Night Eight a)5pear to show that he had Honiol)ijdy in hlfs uye 
for the groundwork at least of the painting. Lovelace or 
Lorenzo may be feigned chavactersj but a writer docs not 
feign a name of which he only gives the initial letter. 

' Tell not C.'alisfci. She will limglithoe dead, ^ 

, Or send tliee to her hermitage with L .’ 

The Biographia, not satisfied with pointing out the son of 
' Young, in that son’s lifetime, as his father’s Lorenzo, travels 
out of its way into the history of the son, and tells of his having 
been forbidden his college at Oxford for misbehaviour. How 
such anecdotes, were they true, tend to illustrate the life of 
Young, it is not easy to discover. If the son of the aulhor of 
the Night Thoughts was indeed forbidden his college for a time, 
at one of our universities, the aulhor of Paradise Lost is by 
some supposed to have been disgracefully ejected from the 
other. From juvenile follies who is free ? But, whatever the 
Biographia chooses to relate, the son of Young experienced no : 
dismission from his college either lasting or temporary. 

Yet, were nature to indulge him with a second youth, and 
to leave him at the same time the experience of that whicli is 
past, he would probably spend it dilferently — who would not? 
— lie would certainly be the occasion of less uneasiness to his 
father. But, from the same experience, he would as certainly, 
in the same case, be treated differently by his father. 

Young was a poet ; poets, with reverence be it .spoken, do 
not make the best parents. Fancy and imagination seldom 
deign to stoop from their heights — always stoop unwillingly 
to the low level of common duties, Aloof from vulg.-ir life, 
they pursue their rapid flight beyond the ken of raoiTnls, 
and descend not to earth but when obliged by necessity. 
The prose of ordinary occm'rences is beneath the dignity of 
poetry. 

He who is connected with the author of the Night Thoughts 
only by veneration for the poet and the Christian, may be 
allow, ed to observe, that Young is one of those conccniing 
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Vi’lioni, as you remark in yonr account of Addison, it is proper 
rather to say ‘ nothing that is false than all that is true.’ 

But the son of Young would almost sooner, I know, pass for 
a Lorenzo than see himself vindicated, at the expense of his 
father’s memory, from follies which, if it was blameable in a 
boy to have committed them, it is surely praiseworthy in a 
man to lament, and certainly not only unnecessary but cruel 
in a biographer to record. 

t)f the Night Thoughts, notwithstanding their author’s pro- 
fessed retirement, all are inscribed to great or to growing 
names. He had not yet weaned himself from earls and 
dukes, from speake^^s of the House of Commons, Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, and Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
In Night Eight the politician plainly betrays himself — 

, , ; fThink no post needful that demands a knave. 

■When late our civil helm was shifting liiiiids, 

So P thought : think better if you can.' 

Yet it must be confessed, that at the conclusion of Nigki 
Nine, weary perhaps of courting earthly patrons, be tells 
his soul, 

‘Henceforth 

Thy patron he, whose diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of heaven ; Eternity thy prize; 

And leave the racers of the world their own. ’ 

The Fourth Night was addressed by ‘a much indebted Muse’ 
to the Honourable Mr. Yorke, now Lord Hardwicke, w'ho 
meant to hirve laid the Muse under still greater obligations, 
by the living of Shenfiekl in Essex, if it had become vacant. 

The First Night concludes with this passage — 

‘Dark, though not hliiid, like theo, Majonides ; 

Or, Milton ! thee. Ah ! could 1 reach j'-our strain ! 

Or his who made Mmonides our own ! 

Man, too, he sung. Immortal man 1 sing. 

Oh, had he press’d his theine, pursued the track 

Which opens out of darkness into day ! 

Soar'd where I sink, and suug immortal man — 
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To the authoi* of the lines was dedicated, in I7o(i, the first 
volume of an Risa^ mi, the Writings tml Genius of Pope, which 
attempted, whether justly or not, to pluck from Pope his ‘ wlu" 
of fire,' and to reduce him to a rank at least one dej<rec- lower 
than the first class of English poets. If Young .accepted and 
approved the dedication, he cotmlcnanced lliis attack ujxjn tiu; 
fame of him whom he invokes as his Muse. 

Part of ‘papei'-sparing’ Pope’s third book of the Odijsst:y, 
deposited in the Museum, is written upon the back of a letter 
signed .E. Young, which is clearly the handwriting of our 
Young. The letter, dated only May the 2nd, seems obseiire; 
but there can he little doubt that the friendship he reque.sts 
was a literai-y one, aiid that he had the liigliest literary opinion 
of Pope. The request was a prologue, I am told : — 

‘ Mai) the 3,nd. 

'DE.aii Sin, — Having been often from home, 1 know not if 
you have done me the favour of calling on me. But, be that 
us it will, I much want that instance of your friendship I 
mentioned in my last, a friendship I am very sensible I can 
receive from no one but yourself. I sliould not urge this V 
thing so much but for very particular reasons; nor can you 
be at a loss to conceive how a iri/fe of this ardare may be of 
serious moment to me ; and while I am in hopes of the great 
advantage of your advice about it, I shall not be so absurd as; 
to make any further step without it. 1 know you are much 
engaged, and only hope to hear of you at your entire leisure. 

‘ 1 am, Sir, your most faithful 
, ‘ and obedient servant, 

‘ E. Yohnu.' 

;ven after Pope’s death, he says, in Mg/if Seven : 

' Pope, who coulAst make immortals, art tliou dead ? ’ 

Either the Essay, then, was dedicated to a patron 
disapproved its doctrine, which 1 have been told by 
" r was not the case, or Young, in his old age, bartered 
dedication an opinion entertained of his fi’iend tlirough r' 
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all tluifc pavt of life when he must have been best able Lo 
form opinions. 

From this account of Youngj two or three short passage.'?, 
whicl’i .stand almo.st together in Niglii Four, sliduld not ho 
e.xeluded. They afford a jiicture by his own hand, from 
the; study of which iny readers may choo.se to form their 
own opinion of the features of his mind and the complexion 


'All me ! the dire effei 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded loi 
Of old so gracious (and let that suffice). 
My vciy master knows me not. 


smember’d, 


When iu hia courtiers’ ears I pour u 
They drink it as the Nectar of the O 
And squeeze my hand, and iteg me c 


Twice-told the period spent on stubborn Troy, 
Court-favour, yet uutaken, 1 hesiegn. 


If this song lives. Posterity shall know 
One, tliougli iu Britain horn, with courtiers bred, 
Who tlmuglit e’en gold might come a day too latt 
Nor on his subtle deathbed plaun’d hi.s scheme 
For future vacancies in Church or Stete.’ 


Deduct from the writer’s age twice told the period spen 
.stubhorn Troy, and you will still leave him more lliMii i 
when he .sat down to the miserable siege of Cotirt favour, 
has before told us 

‘ A fool ut forty Is SI fool iiideed . ’ 

After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in co 
qiicnce of what the general thought his tZeaf/ffw/. 

By thestj extraordinary poems, written after he was .si 
of which I have been led lo say so muchj I hope, by the i 
of doing justice to the living and the dead, it was the dt 
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o-r Young t,o ])e principally known. He eniiillcd tkc four 
volmnes which he published himself. The. Works of Um AuLhor 
of the Nighl Thoughts. While it is remembered that ironi 
those he excluded many of bia writings, let it. no!: be forgotten 
tliaL llie 3'(jecLcd pieces contained nothing prejudicial to the 
cause of virtue or of religion. Were everything that Y'ouug 
^ ever wTote to be published, he would only appear |)erhaps in 
a less respectable light as a poet, and more despicable as a 
dedicator — he would not pass for a worse Christian or for a 
This enviable praise is due to Young. Can it be 
claimed by every writer.^ Hi.s dedication.s, after all, he had 
perhaps no right to suppress. They all, 1 believe, speak not 
a little to the credit of his gratitude of favours received, and 
' 1 know not whether the author who has once solemnly printed 

an' acknowledgment of a favour should not always print it; 

Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, as a poet, 
that of his Alight Thoughts the French are particularly fond 
Of tlie Epitaph mi Lord Aubrey Bcauclerk, dated 174'0, all I 
know is, that I find it in the late body of English poetry, and 
that I am sorry to find it there. 

Kotwilhstanding the farewell which he seemed to have taken 
in the Night Thoughts of everything which bore the least 
resemblance to ambition, he dipped again in politics. In Wd'S 
he wrote ‘ Reflections on the public Situation of the Kingdom, 

' addressed to the Duke of Newcastle ’ — indignant, as it ap2)ears, 
■::;::::!\-'.'tO"-behold ■ ' 

‘ —a [jope-bred I’riuceliug crawl ashore, 

Aral whistle cut-throats, with those swords that seraj^f^''' 
Their barren rocks for wretched sustenance, ^ ‘ , 

This {>olilical j)oem iniglit be caUed a ' Night Thongld.’ Iiuii[ •> 
it was originally printed as the conclusion of the Nighl fhoug/iUj 
though he did not gather it with his other works. 

Prefixed to the second edition of Howe’s Devout MerUtalions 
is a letter from Young, dated January 19, 1752, addressed to 
Ai-chibald Macaulay, Esq., thanking him for the book, which 
he says ‘ he shall never lay far out of his reach, for a greater 
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demonstration of a sound head and a sincere heart ho never 
by him above thirty 

>0 n , .t appeared upon tlie stage. If any part of liis forturm 
; i'ir. -f '''' -^lulation, he now deternun.c<l 

to dedu a from it no inconsiderable sum, as a gift to the Society 
foi the I ropagation of the Gospel. To this sum he hoped the 

w^d t' f'fr I‘i« calculaLn he 

was deceived; but by the bad success of his play the society 
was not a loser. The author made up the .sum he originally 
mtended, winch was a tJiousand pounds, from his own podcct 
.the next performance which he printed was a prose publics-' 
Letlcrs io 

t the Lijcin Fogue The conclusion is dated November 29, 
17o 4. In the third Letter is described the death-bed of tlm 

Mamont Hi.s last words were-' My principles have poisoned 
my fnend, my extravagance has beggared my boy, my nnldnd- 
ne s has murdeied my wife ! Either Altamont and Lorenzo 
weie the twin production of fancy, or Young was unlucky 
enough to know two cliaracters who lore no little resembLmS 
to each other in perfection of wickedness, lleport has b”cn 
accustomed to call Altamont Lord Euston. ^ 

The Old Man’s Relapse, occasioned by an enistlc tn 
« it writ.™ 

been vc.y kle in liTe. H luu, bocu ..c„, i t.u L 

a Miscellany published thirty years before his death —In 1758 
he exhibited The Old Man’s Relapse in more than words V 
?o X £ 0 ^“^ ” publishing a sermon addressed 

The I'vely letter in prose on Ongk^al Composition, addressed 
to Eichardson, the author of C/arwjn appeared in I 75 d Tr V 

b. ^ .„f b^ki.,, tb„.„b a; S™ t;:So, 

and cares incumbent cloud, into that flow of thought and 
brightness of ex^-ession which subjects so polite requSc,' yet 

111 7T Mr unbridLi ;oi;Ih. 

than of jaded fourscore. Some sevenfold volumes put him 
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in mind of Ovid’s sevenfold channels of the Nile at the 
conilagration : 

' , . , ostia so])tem 

I’lilvcnilenta vocantj septein sine fluniino valk-s.’ 

Sluch leaden labours are like Lycuvgus’s iron numej--, v'luelt was 
so itmch less in value than in bulk, that it required barns for 
strong boxes and a yoke of oxen to draw five hundred pounds. 

If there is . a famine of invention in the land we must travel, 
he says, like Joseph’s brethren, far for food; we must visit the 
remote and rich ancients. But an inventive genius may safely 
stay at home— that, like the widow’s cruse, is divinely replenished 
from within, and affords us a miraculous delight. He asks why 
it should seem altogether impossible, that Heaven’s latest 
editions of the human mind may be the most correct and fair ? 
And Jonson, he tells us, was veiy learned, as Samson was 
very strong, to his own hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, 
he pulled down all antiquity on his head, and buried himself 
under it. 

Is this •' care’s incumbent cloud,’ or ‘ the frozen obstructions 
of age ’'? 

In this letter Pope is severely censured for his Hall from 
Homer’s numbers, free as air, lofty and harmonious as the 
spheres, into childish shackles and tinkling sounds ; for putting 
Achilles in petticoats a .second time’-— but we are told that 
the dying swan talked over an epic plan with Young a few 
weeks before ins decease, , ' 

Young’s chief inducement to write this letter was, as he 
confesses, that he might erect a monumental marble to the 
memory of an old friend. He, who employed his ])ious pen for 
almost the last time in thus doing justice to the exemplary 
deathbed of Addison, might probably, at the close of his own 
life, afford no muiseful lesson for the deaths of others. 

In the postscript he writes to Bicliarclson, tiiat he will see 
in his next how far Addison is an original. But no other letter 
appears. 

The few lines which stand in the last edition, as mil hij Lord 
Melcombe, to I)r, Young, not long before kk Lordshij)’ s Heulh, were 
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incleetl so sent, but were only an introduction to what was 
there meant by The Muses latest Spark, The poem is necessary, 
whatever may be its merit, since the preface to it is already 
printed. Lov<l Melcombe called his Ticsculmu ‘ La Trappe.' 

‘ Love thy coiihtiy, wish it well, 

Not with too intense, a care, 

’Tis enough, that, when it fell. 

Thou its ruin didst not share. 

'Envy’s censure, Fhattery’s praise, 

With unmoved indifference view ; 

Learn to tread Life’s dangerous nui7,e 
With unerring Virtue’s clue. 

' Void of strong desire and fear, 

Life’s wide ocean trust no more ; 

Strive thy little hark to steer 
With the tide, hut near the shore. 

• 'Thus prepared, thy shorten’d .sail 

Shall, whene’er tho winds increase, 

Seising each propitious gale. 

Waft thee to the Port of Peace. 

'Keep thy conscience from offence. 

And tempestuous passions free. 

So, when thou art call’d from hence. 

Easy shall thy passage l)e ; 

' Easy shalHhy passage he, 

Cheerful thy allotted stay. 

Short the account ’twixt God and thee; 

Hope shall meet thee on tho way ; 

‘ Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 

Mercy’s self slmll let thee in, 

Where its never-changing state' 

Full perfection sh.all begin.’ 

The poem was accompanied by a letter. 

'La Trappe, </ic 27i/i OcC 1761. 

'Deau Sin, — You seemed to like the ode I .sent you for your 
amusement ,• I now send it you as a present. If you please to 
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accept of it, and are willing that our friendship sliould be 
known when we arc gone, you will he pleased to leave this 
among those of your own papers that may possibly sec the 
light by a. posthumous publication. God send us licalLh while 
we stay, and an easy journey ! 

‘ My dear Dr. Young, 

'Yours, most cordially, 

' Melcombe.’ 

In 1762, a .short time before his death. Young published 
Resign.ation. Notwithstanding the manner in which it was 
really forced from him by the world, criticism has treated it 
with no common severity. If it .shall be thought not to deserve 
the highest praise, on the other side of fourscore by ■whom, 
except by Newton and by Waller, h,as praise been merited ? 

To Mrs. Montagu, tlie famous cJiampion of Shakespeare, I am 
indebted for the history of .UesigiMtion, Observing that MrfS. 
Boscawen, in the midst of her grief for the loss of the admird, 
derived consolation from the perusal of the Nigkl T/iougkfx, 
Mr.s. Montagu proposed a visit to the author. From conversing 
with Young, Mrs. Boscawen derived still ftii'ther consolation, 
and to that visit she and the world were iudobte-.d for this 
poem. It compliments Mrs. Montagu in the following lines : 

' Yet, write I must. A Lady .sues, 

How shameful her request ! 

My brain in labour with (lull rhyme, 

■ > Her ’s teeming with the host! ’ 

■ And again — 

' A friend you h.nvo, and I the same, 

Whose prudent soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 
' Which died iu your distress. 

That friend, the spirit of my theme 
Extracting for jamr e(Lse, 

Will leave to me the div,g, in thoughts 
Too common ; such as these.’ 

By the same lady 1 am enabled to say, in her own words, 
that Young’s unbounded genius appeared to greater advantage 
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in tlie cora]><'iiiion. than even in the author — that the CIjrisliaa 
’.vas in him a ctuiracter still more inspired, more ciivapLurcd, 
more sublime than tlie poet — and that, in his ordinary cam- 

: versation, 

‘"—letting down tlie golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sky.’ 

Notwithstanding Young had .said, in his Coujedures on Original 
Compoiilion, that ' blank verse is verse unfallen, uncursed ; verse 
reclaimed, reinthroned in the true language of the gods . 
notwithstanding he administered consolation to his own grief, 
in this immortal language — Mrs. Boscawen was comforted in 
rhyme. 

While the poet and the Christian were applying this coroforti 
Young had himself occasion for comfort, in consequence of the 
sudden deatli of Richardson, who was printing the former part 
of the poem. Of Richardson’s death he .says — 

' When Heaven would kindly set us free, 

And earth's ench.mtmcnt end j 
It takes the most effec tual means. 

And robs us of a friend.’ 

To Resigyiaiion was prefixed an apology for its appearance — to 
which more credit is due than to the generality of such .apologies 
— from Young’s unusual anxiety that no more productions of liis 
old age should disgrace his former fame. In his will, dated 
February 1 76‘0, he desires of his executors, in a particular manner, 
that all his mamiscvipt books and writings whatever might be 
burned, except his book of accounts. 

In September 1764' he added a kind of codicil, wherein he 
made it his dying entreaty to his housekeeper, to whom he left 
liSl 000, ‘ that all his manuscripts might be destroyed as soon as 
he was dead, which would greatly oblige her dcce.‘isedyHcn(/.’ 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly friendships, 
to know that Young, either by surviving those he loved, n- by 
ouLliviug their affections, could only recollect the namc°y<If two 
friends, his housekeeper and a hatter, to mention in his will; 
find it may serve to repress that lestamentaiy pride, whic’ t too 
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often seeks for sounding names and titleSj to be infonned that 
tlic author of the NigM Thotiglits did not bliisii to leave a 
legacy to his friend Hemy Stevens, a hatter at the 'rciriplo 
Gate.' Of these two remaining friends, one went before 
Young. But, at eighty-four, ' where,’ as he asks in The Cenlnur, 
‘ is that world into which we were born ? ’ 

The same humility which marked a hatter and a housekeeper 
for the friends of the autlior of the Night Thoughts, had before 
bestowed the same title on his footman, in an epitaph in hi.s 
Churchyard upon James Barker, dated 1749— which I am ghad 
to find in the late collection of his works. 

Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed, with more ill-nature 
than wit, in a kind of novel published by Kidgell in iT.'jfi, 
called The Card, under the names of Dr. Elwes and Mrs. Fusby. 

In April I7fiu, at an age to which few attain, a period was 
put to the life of Young. 

He had performed no duty for the last three or four years of 
his life, but he retained his intellects to the last. 

Much is told in the Biogruphia, which I know not to have 
been true, of the manner of his burial — of the master artd. 
children of the charity-school, which he founded in his parish, 
who neglected to attend their benefactor’s corpse; and of a 
bell which was not caused to toll so often as upon those 
occasions bells usually toll. Had that humanity, which i.s here 
lavi.shed upon things of little consequence either to the living 
or to the dead, been shown in its proper place to the living, 1 
should have hud less to say about Lorenao. They wlio lament; 
that these misfortunes ha)ipcned to Young, forget the praise he 
bestows upon Socrates, in the preface to Night Seven, for 
resenting his friend’s request about his funeral. 

During some part of his life Young W'as abroad, but I have 
not been able to learn any particulars, 

In his Seventh Satire ho says, 

‘ When, after battle, 1 the field have seen 
.Spread o’er with ghastly shapes which once were men-’ 

And it is known that from this or from some other field he 
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once wanclcrccl into the enemy's eanijp; with a classic in his 
handj which he was reading intently, and had some difficulty 
to prove that he was only an absent poet and not a spy. 

TIic curious reader of Young’s life will naturally inquire to 
what it was owing, that, though he lived almost forty years 
after he took Orders, which included one whole reign uneom-r 
mouly long, and part of anothei*. he was never thought worthy 
of the least preferment. The author of the Night 'Tkougkis 
ended his days upon a living which came to him from his college 
without .any favour, and to which he probably had an eye when 
he determined on the Church. To satisfy curiosity of this kind 
is, at this distance of time, far from easy. The parties them- 
selves know not often, at the instant, why they arc neglected 
nor why they are preferred. The neglect of Young is by some 
ascribed to his having attached himself to the Prince of Wales, 
and to his having preached an offensive sermon at St. James’s, 
It has been told me that he had two hundred a year in the late 
reign, by the patronage of Walpole, and that, whenever the 
King was reminded of Young, the only answer was, he has a 
pension. All the light thrown on this inquiry, by the following 
letter fi-om Seeker, only serves to show at what a late period 
of life the author of the Night Thoughts solicited preferment. 

‘ Deanery OF St. Paul's, 
.lahy 8, 17C8. 

' Goon Dr. Young, — I have long wondered that more suitable 
notice of your great merit hath not been taken by persons in 
power. But how to remedy the omission I see not. No ■ 
encouragement hfith ever been given me to mention things of 
this nature to hi.s Ma-jesty. And therefore in all likelihood, 
the only consequence of doing it would he weakening the 
little influence which else I may possibly have on some other 
oceasionsi Your fortune and your reputation set yon above the 
need of advancement; and your sentiments above that con- 
cern for it, on your own account, which, on Uiat of the public, 
is sincerely felt by 

‘ Your loving Brother, 

‘Thos. Cant.’ 
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At lastj at the age of .'fom’scoro, lio was ap)x>inl.e(lj in 1715], 
Clci-k of the Closet to the Princess DWager. 

One obstacle must have stood not u little la the way of that 
pvefci'ment after which his whole life pan.ted. Though he, toiilc 
Ordci'Sj he ncYcr entirely shook off polities. lie waK alway.s 
the lion of his master Milton, pmimigto gel free hId kinder pads. 
By this conduct, if he gained some friends he made; many 
enemies. 

Again, Young was a poet; and again, noth reverence be it 
spoken, poets by profession do not always make the best clergy- 
men. If the author of the Night Thoughts composed nuiny 
sermons, he did not oblige the public with many. 

Besides, in the latter part of life, Young was fond of holding 
himself out for a man retired from the world. But he seemed 
to have forgotten that the same verse which contains oUiitts 
?»eora?M, contains also oldivisccndus et illis. The brittle chain of ■ 
worldly friendship and patronage is broken as effectually whe' 
one goes beyond the length of it as wlien the other does. T 
the vessel which is sailing from the shove, it only appears tha 
the shore also recedes ; in life it is truly thu.s. He who retires , 
from the world will find himself in rctality deserted as fast, if 
not faster, by the world. The public is not to be treated as 
the coxcomb treats his mistress — to be threatened with 
desertion in order to increase fondness. 

Young seems to have been taken at his word. Notwith- 
standing his frequent complaints of being neglected, no hand 
was reached out to pull him from that retirement of which he: 
declared himself enamoured. Alexander as.signcd no palace 
for the residence of .Diogenes, who boasted his surly satisfaction 
with his tub. 

Of the domestic m.anners and petty habits of the author 
of the Night Thoughts, I hoped to have given you an accoimt 
from the best authority — but who shall dare to say. To- 
morrow I will be wise or virtuou!!, or to-morrow I will do a 
particular thing? Upon inquiring for his housekeeper, I 
learned that she was buried two days before I reached the 
town of her abode, 
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lu a letter from Tscharner, a noble foreigner, to Count 
Haller, Tscharncr says, he has lately spent four clays willi 
Young at Welwyn, where the author tastes all the ease anti 
pleasiivc vniinkincl can desire. 'Everything .about him shows 
tlie man, each individual being placed by rule. All is neat 
without .art. He is very pleasant in conversation, and extremely 
polite,’ 

This, and more, may possibly be true; but Tscharner’s was a 
fu'st visit, a visit of curiosity and admiration, and a visit which 
the author expected. 

Of Edward; Young, an anecdote wliich wanders among readers 
is not true, that he was Fielding’s ‘ Parson Adams.’ The 
original of that famous painting was William Young. He too 
was a clergyman. He supported an uncomfortable existence by 
translating for the booksellers from Greek ; and, if he was not 
his own friend, was at least no man’s enemy. Yet the facility 
with which this report has g.ained belief in the world argues, 
were it. not sufficiently known, that the author of the Night 
Thoughts bore some resemblance to Ad.anis. 

The attention Young bestowed upon the perusal of books is 
not unworthy imit.ation. When any passage pleased him he 
appears to have folded down the leaf. On these passages he 
be.stowed a second reading. But the Labours of man are too 
frequently vain. Before he returned a second time to much 
of what lie had once approved, he died. Many of his books 
which 1 have seen are by those notes of .approbation so swelled 
beyond their real bulk that they will not shut. 

' What t, hough we wade in wealth, or soar in fiime ! 

And du.s'i m concludes her noblest song ! ’ 

The author of these lines is not witliout his hicjacet. 

: By the good sense of his son, it contains none of that praise 
which no marble can make the bad or the foolish merit, which, 
without the direction of a stone or a turf will find its way, 
sooner or later, to the deserving. 
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‘M, S. . ' ’ 

Optimi pai'entls " ; 

EmvARDt Young, LL.D* 

Hn.|vis Ecclewse rect. 

Et Eliwibetliwi 
ftam. pramol). 

Gonjugis ejua {imiintisstiraso ” 

Pio et grntissimo Jinimo 
Hoc marmor posuit 
■R Y. 

Filius Bupei’Stes.' 

Is it not strange that the author of the Night Thoughts has 
inscribed no monument to tlie memory of his lamented wife ? 
Yet what marble will endure as long as the poems ? 

, Such, my dear friend, is the account I have been able to 
collect of Yoiuig. That it may be long before anything like 
what I have just transcribed be necessary for you, is the sincere 
wish ot^ 

Dear Sir> , 

Your greatly obliged Friend, 

Hehueut Croft, Jun. . 

IMcoln’s Inn, Sept 17S0. 

, P. S. This account of Young was seen by 3 ’'ou in manuscript 
you know. Sir, and, though I could not prevail on you to make 
any alterations, you insisted on striking out one passage, only 
because it said, that, if I did not wish you to live long for your 
sake, I did for the sake of myself and of the world. Hut this 
postscript you will not sec before it is printed ; and I will say 
here, in spite of you, how 1 feel myself honoured and bettered by 
your friendship — aiul that, if I do credit to the Church, after 
; w I always longed, and for which I am now going to give 
in exchange the bar, though not at so late a period of life as 
Young took Orders, it will be owing, in no small measure, to 
my having had the happiness of calling the author of The 
Humbler nij friend. 


Oxford, Sept. l782. 


H. C. 
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Of Yoniig’s poems it is difficult to give any general character^ 
for lie has uo uniformity of mamiei’; one of his pieces has no 
great resemhlance to another. He began to write early, and 
coniinueci long, and at different times had different modes of 
poetical excellence in view. His numbers are sometimes 
smooth and sometimes rugged; his style is sometimes con- 
catenated and sometimes abrupt, sometimes diffusive and 
sometimes concise. His plan seems to have started in his 
mind at the present moment, and his thoughts appear the 
effects of chance, sometimes adverse and sometimes lucky, with 
very little operation of judgment. 

lie was not one of the writers whom experience improves, 
and who observing their own faults become gradually correct. 
His poem on the La.il Day, his first great performance, has an 
equability and ijropriety which he afterwards either never 
endeavoured or never attained. Many paragraphs are noble 
and few arc mean, yet the whole is languid; the plan is loo 
mueh extended, and a succession of images divides and weakens 
the general conception. But the great reason why the reader is 
disappointed is, that the thought of the Last Day makes every 
man moi-c than poetical, by spreading over his mind a general 
obscurity of sacred horror that ojipresses distinction and 
disdains expression. 

His story of Ja7tc Greij was never popular. It is written with 
elegance enough, but Jane is too heroic to be pitied. 

The Ujiiversal Passion is indeed a very great performance. It 
is said to be a series of epigrams ; but if it be, it is what the 
mithor intended; his endeavour was at the production of 
•striking clistichs and pointed sentences, and his distichs have 
the weight of solid sentiment and his iioints the sharpness of 
rewislle.s's truth. Plis characters are often selected with dis- 
cemnicut and drawn with nicety; his illustrations are often 
happy', and his reflections often just. His species of satire is 
between those of Horace and of Juvenal : he has the gaiety 
of Horace without his laxity of numbers, and the morality of 
Juvenal with greater variation of images. He plays, indeed, only 
on the surface of life, he never penetrates the recesses of the 
miud, and therefore the whole power of his poetry is exhausted 
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by a single perasal ; his conceits please only when they 
surprise. 

To translate he never condescended, unless his Vimiphranc on 
Joti may he considered as a version, in wlucli he has not, I 
think, been unsuccessful: he indeed favoured him.'. elf by 
choosing tlu^se parts which most easily admit the ornaments 
of .English poetry. 

He. had least success in his lyric attempts, in which he seem.s . 
to have been under .some malignant influence: he is always 
labouring to be great, and at last is only turgid. 

hi his Nighi Thoitghls he has exhibited a very wide disj)lay 
of original poetry, vai'iegated with deep reflections and striking 
allusions — a wilderness of thought, in which the fertility of fancy 
scatters flower.s of every hue and of every odour. This is one 
of the few poems in which blank verse could not he changed 
for rhyme hut with disadvantage. The wild dilfusion of the 
sentiments, and the digressive sallies of imagination, would 
have been compressed and restrained by confinement to rhyme. 
The excellence of this work is not exactness, but copiousness 
pai'tkular lines .are not to he regarded, the power is in the 
whole, and in the whole there is a magnificence like that 
ascribed to Chinese Plantation, the magnificence of vast extent 
and endless diversity. 

His last poem was the Resignulion, in which he made, as he 
was accustomed, an experiment of a new mode of writing, and 
succeeded better than in his Ocean or has Merckrml. It 
was very falsely represented .is a proof of decaying facultie.s. 
There is Young in everj^ stanza, .such as he often was in his 
: highest vigour. 

His tragedies, not making part of the collection, I had for- 
gotten, till Mr. Steevens recalled them to my thoughts by 
remarking that he seemed to have one favourite catastrophe 
as his three plays all concluded with lavish suicide — a method 
by which, as Dryden remarked, a poet easily rid.s his scene of 
persons whom he wants not to keep alive. Jri Busirin there are 
the greatest ebullitions of imagination ,• but the pride of Eusins 
is such as no other man can have, and the whole is too remote 
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froiii kiiowu life to raise either griefi terror, or indignation. 
The Bci'oigfi ai)proaches much nearer to hiiraan practices and 
inainAcrs, and therefore keeps possession of the stage. The first 
design seems suggested by Otlicllo, but the reflections, the 
incidents, and the diction are original. The moral observations 
are so introduced and so expres.sed as to have all the novelty 
that can be required. Of The Bmthen- I may be allowed 
to .say nothing, since nothing wa.s ever said of it by the 
public. 

It must be allowed of Young’s poetry that it abounds in 
thought, but without much accuracy or selection. When he 
lays hold of an illustration he pursues it beyond expectation, 

■ sometimes happily, as in his parallel of ‘'Quicksilver’ with 
' Pleasure,’ which I have heard repeated with approbation by a 
lady, of whose praise he Avould have been justly proud, and 
which is very ingenious, very subtle, and almost exact; but 
sometimes he is less lucky, as when, in his Night 'J'hougkis, 
having it dropped into his mind that the orbs, floating in space, 
might be called the cinder of creation, he thinks on a cluster 
of grapes, and says, that they all hang on the Great Vine, 
dxinldng the nectareoiis Jtiice oj' ivmiorlal life, ■ 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable. In the Lad 
Day he hopes to illustrate the re-assembly of the atoms that 
compo.se the human body at the trump of doom, by the 
collection of bees into a swarm at the tinkling of a pan. 

Ihe jr phet says of Tyre, that her merchants are 2»'inces‘, 
Young says of Tyre in his Merchmt — 

'Her merchants princes, and each deolc a throne.’ ' 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

: He has the trick of joining the turgid and familiar: to buy 
i the alliance of Britain, Climes mere paid domn. Antithesis is his 
ifavoiirite. They for Icindness hale ; and hccausc she’s right she’s 
mer in the wrong. 

His versification is his own, neither his blank nor his rhyming 
lines h ave any resemblance to those of former writers : he picks 
up no hemistichs, he copies no favourite expressions ; he seems 
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to have laid up no stores of thought or diction, but to owe all 
Lo the fortuitous stiggestions of the present moment. Yet I 
have reason to believe that, when once he had foruiiid a new 
design he then laboured it with very patient industry, and 
that he composed witli great labour and IVecpient revisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model ; for be is no 
more like himself in his difterent productions than he is Jike 
others. He seems never to have studied prosody, nor to have 
had any direction hut from his own ear. But, with all his 
defects, he was a man of genius and a poet. 



